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ERIC is a national inf orjiiation system supported by the National 
Institute of Education for providing ready access to results of 
exemplary programs, research and development efforts, and related 
information that can be used in developing more effective educational 
programs. Through a network of specialized centers or clearinghouses, 
each of which is responsible for a particular educational area, current 
significant information relevant to education is monitored, acquired, 
evaluated, abstracted, indexed, and listed in ERIC reference publica- 
tions. Throu^ these reference publications any educator, anywhere in 
the country, has easy access to reports of , innovative programs, con- 
ference proceedings, bibliographies, outstanding professional papers, 
curriculum-related materials, and reports of the most significant efforts 
in educational research and development, regardless of where they were 
first reported. 

In addition, each clearinghcuse produces bulletins, interpretive sum- 
maries, research reviews, and bibliographies. These products are made 
available by the ERIC system and are also announced in a separate yearly 
coirpila tion. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics and Environmental Edu- 
cation is located at The Ohio State University, Columbus. Originally 
the center had responsibility only in the area of science education, and 
was named the Science Education Information Analysis Center (SEIAC). 
When responsibility for mathematics education was added, it became 
the Science and Mathematics Information Analysis Center (SMAC). In 1971 
it was designated as the center for environmental education, and is now 
known as the Science, Mathematics, and Environmental Education Informa- 
tion Analysis Center (SMEAC). 



This publication was prepared pursuant to a contract, with 
the National Institute of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Contractors under- 
taking such projects under Government sponsorship are en- 
couraged to express freely their judgment in professional 
and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official National Institute 
of Education position or policy^ 
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PREFACE 



This is the fourth edition of the ERIC/SMEAC Directory of Projects and 
Programs in Environmental Education ^ Previous editions were published 
in December 1972, November 1973, and February 1975* This edition con- 
tains summaries of 207 efforts, 121 of which were not reported in 
earlier editions • The remaining 86 are more recent reports of environ- 
iTBntal education projects and programs previously described in the " 
second and/or third editions. 

Included are summaries of efforts spanning a broad spectrum: K-12 
formal education, post-secondary formal education, governmental agencies, 
and private organizations. Several sources were utilized in developing 
lists for requests for summaries for this edition, including: 

1. The tables of contents of the three earlier editions 5 

2. Lists of recipients of federal funds for environmental education 
under P. L. 91-5l6 and P. L. 93-278, the Environmental Education 
■Act of 1970 and its 1973 extension; 

3. Recommendations of State Education Agency specialists for en- 
vironmental education, in part derived from their reports in 
ERIC/SMEAC»s Environmental Education 1975: A Sta te-by-State 
Report ; 

1;. Other projects and programs known to ERIC/SMEAC, through 
materials submitted to the ERIC system or through other 
contacts. 

Particularly supportive has been Stan Lock of the National Park Service:^ ' 
U. S. Department of the Interior, who conducted a major' effort in con- 
tacting NPS facilities across the nation for summaries of their ' environ- 
mental education activities. 

A single request for input was mailed to the director of each project 
and program. In cases of non-response, no follow-up was made. Each 
request contained a general outline of the type of information desired, 
not a questionnaire. Reports contained in this voliame are essentially 
verbatim copies of responses, with minor editing, condensing of overly- 
lengthy reports, and addition of listings of documents from that effort 
which have been announced through the ERIC system. Many directors in- 
cluded documents with their reports, as requested, but such dociaments 
are not listed in this edition because their processing into the ERIC 
system had not been completed at the time of publication- 

Also added to reports have been references to summaries printed in the 
second and/or third editions of this Directory. 
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Many documents prepared by various projects and programs which have 
been announced by the ERIC system through December 1976 are listed at 
the end of individual reports. Abstracts of such dociaments are printed 
in appropriate monthly issues of Resources in Education (prior to 
January 1975 titled Research in Education in serial order by ED 
number. The reader who wishes to investigate these documents is ad- 
vised to locate and read the abstracts, available in libraries which 
subscribe to Resources in Education ^ then check the abstracts to deter- 
mine if documents of interest are available in ERIC microfiche. 

Documents available in microfiche may be located in the ERIC collections 
noted in the Appendix to this volume. For dociaments not available in 
microfiche, RIE abstracts make reference to other sources of availa- 
bility. 

Individuals who wish may order microfiche or paper copies of many 
documents, as indicated in the abstracts, through: 

ERIC Document Reproduction' Service 
P. 0. Box 190 

Arlington, Virginia 22210 

Of particular interest to ERIC/SMEAC is additional information relative 
to projects and programs reported herein, as well as information con- 
cerning other projects and programs which might have been reported. 
Because the primary mission of the ERIC system is the announcement of 
documents of interest to the educational community, copies of such 
documents are always welcomed by this office; 

John F. Disinger 
Compiler 
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NATURE AND MAN ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREA 

James F. Kretschmann, Superintendent 5 0. Frank Wilson Jr., Environ- 
mental Educc-ation Coordinator; Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, 
Dadeville, Alabama 368^3; (205)23li~7111. 

Purpose ; 

To nxxrture within our elementary, secondary and college teachers and 
students and other youth groups with their leaders a greater appreciation 
for the environment by usinp park field laboratory. 

Objectives with' teachers^ ^tH^ . youth grotps and their leaders : 

1. Foster an appreciation for Lhe balance -of -nature concept. 

2. Demonstrate how nature and man are intimately interrelated. 

3. Indicate how man has exploited the area in the past and how it is 
gradually reverting to its original state. 

Target Audience ; 

Elementary, high school, and college teachers and students, and other 
youth groups with their leaders, with particular emphasis on fourth 
through sixth grades. 

Methodology; 

The park has a self-explanatory guide of the environmental study area 
trail. Workshops are available for teachers. 

Material Produced ; 

A Guide to the Nature and Man Environmental Study Area . 
Plans for the Future : 

Establish a second area which will employ the "strands" concept. 

(December 1976) 
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PROJECT COPEE - A CONCEPTUALLY ORGANIZED PR0C21AM FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDQCATION 

Dr. Michael A. Magnoli, Project Director; Mobile County Public School 
System, P.O. Box 1327, Mobile, Alabama 36601; (205)li38-60ll, Ext. 1|60. 



Special Facilities: 

A 6U0-acre Environmental Studies Center with four milea of nature 
trails complete with trail markers and species labels, a 20-acre 
lake, an amphitheatre, and restroom facilities with water fountains. 

The staff includor^ / ctor, three professional ijbaff members, 
one secretar; 

Project History: 



1. Principal Originators: Staff members, administrators, and teachers 
of the Mobile County Public School System who were selected as part 
of an environmental education curriculum standing committee. This 
committee was assigned the task of defining the nature, scope and 
general direction of a comprehensive environmental education pro- 
gram and considering possible funding sources. 

2. Date and place of initiation: July 197i4, Barton Academy, Mobile, 
Alabama . 

3. Overall project purpose: To develop a process b dch students 
could be eqr^osed to the ty:^es of factual and unbi - i information 
that they v;:uld need to become "environmentally 1.. irate citizens" 
capable of naking wise decisions. A K-12 curricu.' .a guide composed 
of developj^": activities for implementation and inxx^^ation into 
the existtr:: curriculum will be the final product. 

Project Objectives ; 

1. During the project period, teachers, students, school administra- 
tors, and community resource people will design and construct 
multidiscipllnary K-12 environmental education guides which will 
be based on a schematic of concepts. 

2. During the f^'Joject pariod the environmental education staff will 
develop and publish a process model for implementing environmental 
educnticii t^'ograms into existing school curriculum- 

Materials: 

1. Material: —educed: 6-8, 9-12 environmental education activi- 

ties are::t::::£i-ng piloted and evaluated by teachers and students. 
Presently ;..3 pilot program is approximately 90^ complete and is 
being modiiiied for inclusion in the px'opoaod curriculum guide. 
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2. Preo materials available: Project description; environmental 

education resource topics list; a Guide to Campus Improvement and 
Beautificationj a Composite of Energy Curriculum Guides and En- 
richment Materials; an Environmental Education Concept Inventory; 
Environmental Education Activities produced from 3^k concepts; 
suggested activities in environmental education for grades 
6-8, and 9-12; a list of sources for environmental education 
materials; a suggested reading list for environmental education 
program developers; and an information sheet identifying the re- 
cycling outlets accessible to Mobile County residents. 

3« Materials produced that can be purchased: None, 

k» New instructional materials being developed: Curriculum guides 
for grades K-12, Field Trip Plans for grades 1, 3, 5, and 7. 

5« Additional materials I .ang developed: Slide presentation entitled 
"Environmental Education in the Mobile County Public Schools." 

Materials Implementation: 



1. 62,182 students have participated in the environmental education 
program. These students are enrolled in 83 schools with approxi- 
mately 2,900 teachers* Names and locations of schools where the 
program matey^ials arc? being us£d. can be obtained from the Mobile 
County Publi ^'cht^'ls,. Mobile, Alabama 36601. 

2. The materials ^iso being used in the Galax Virginia School 
System, Galax, Vir^z^nia and the Catholic Diocese of Mobile. 

Teacher Preparation: 



Two-week summer vorkalpp for teachers in Mobile County, environmental 
education presenlal,ien for faculty groups by environmental education 
staff, three phase work.^iiop for Galax, Virginia schools conducted by 
the Director of FnviriEiiLusntal Education. 

Materials Evaluate .pn: 



1. Has the effer^A^HiiSss of the materials been e^v^aduated: Yes. 
State Review ;.j/ri,. classroom teachers, adminii.Kurators and students, 

2. Pertinent pul- ^ research studies: A varirny of presentations 
and papers p:c:pa*rad oy individual staff member :. 

Project Summary: 



During the past year, th- local system committed i^iself to the construc- 
tion and developmeni '^no ESC by appropriating $2^?0,000 to provide a 
physical facility 6^:. acres of a^-hool board property. This center 
will provide a 1oc.t : lur:.* as well as a permanent staff to provide support 
asaistanco for the » :.Vnuatlon of all the environmentally related 
activities presently tin er tho supervision of the project. Duo to the 
nature of the proct:3s n- ^ol and the multidisciplinary aspocta of tho 
curricxxlum mntorialr, /clopod, environmental education will continue 



in Mobile County after federal funding has ceased. If, indeed, the 
answer to our present and anticipated environmental problems is better 
education, then the Mobile County Public School System is moving on a 
variety of fronts to provide students with the types of inf ormati.on 
necessary ^ to become environmentally literate citizens, and to provide 
them with the motivation necessary to become actively involved in 
solving these problems. The projected completion of the curriculiam 
guide at the end of the project year will hopefully provide the neces- 
sary mechanism for integration of environmental education concepr.s 
and activities into all subject areas and all grade levels K-12. 

Plans for the Future ; 

1. Produce curriculiam guides for grades K-12. 

2. Participate on Environmental Education Advisory Councils with the 
Alabama State Department of Education, higher education -institu- 
tions, etc. 

3. Participate in planning school or community environmental action 
projects such as recycling centers, car pooling programs, campus 
beautification projects, etc. 

k* Prepare environmental education legislation and State Department 
of Education courses of study. 

5. Design specific environmental education programs for pre-service 
and in-service teacher education at the elementary, secondary and 
higher education levels. 

6. Prepare field trip lesson plans for all grade levels. 

7. Design specific environmental education learning, activities, re- 
search projects, etc., for students, teachers and citizens. 

8. Develop communications and cooperative workjjng relationships with 
educational institutions, 9rganizations, and groups concerned with 
environmental education both internal and external to Mobile 
County. 

9. Develop curriculum guides, audio- visual aids, and exhibits for 
faciJ.itating environmental education, when such entities are not 
avail^Jble on the commercial market. 

-—Michael A. Magnoli 
October 1976 

197^ DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. l37-ll40 
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CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENT AND ENERGY EDUCATION 

Noel Mclnnis, Directory College of Education, University of Montevallo, 
Montevallo, Alabama 3^115. 



Sponsored by the Alabama Consortium for the Development of Higher Edu- 
cation under a grant from the Office of Environmental Education, the ' ' 
Center is developing a statewide network of environmental educators 
not only in schools, but in business. Industry and labor, and in 
fraternal, sportsmen's, professional, religious, civic and service 
groups. 

The Center will provide these people with informational and instruc- 
tional materials that focus specifically on Alabama's environmentjl 
assests and liabilities, and that emphasize the prevention and solu- 
tion of environmental problems. 

The Center also sponsors a course in environmental education at the 
University 'of Montevallo, entitled "Environment, Energy and Your Future." 

Noel Mclnnis 

December 1976 

1973 ^ERECTORY REFERENCE: p, 3 
1975 UIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 3 



ALABAm ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY ASSOCIATION 

2108 E. South Blvd., P.O. Box 11,000, Montgomery, Alabama 36111; 
(?05)28l-6ii7ii. 

Executive Vice President: Martha Mclnnis j Communications Specialist: 
Nancy Callahan; Field Service Coordinator: J. Frank Filgo; Executive 
Secretary: Mrs. Pat Thompson. 



The Alabama Environmental Quality Association is a private, non-profit 
public service and environmental education organization with a mission 
to create an environmentally- literate citizenry among Alabama'' s people 
and to spark individual action and initiative in creating a higher 
quality of life. Tte Association embraces the philosophy that the 
people, when given sound, factual infisrmation, are the' ones who should 
determii.^ the kind of environment and way of life that should be devel- 
oped ar;d passed on to generations of the future. 

The Al£2-::iTRa Environmental Quality Association has had an impact on 
thousands of Alabamians through a myria'd of service endeavors. Among 
AEQA':: host of envlronmontal education publications are a monthly news- 
letter, EnvlronNows , available by subscription for $2 per yearj Ro- 
cyclinr: Alabama Stylo , a 52-pagQ booklet describing tho mannQr"Tn which 
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a community recycling program should be organized (available for $1 
per copy)^ and Your Little Corner of the ¥orld ($1.^0 per copy), a Bi- 
centennial pamphlet listing 200 steps citizens can take to improve the 
environment. 

The Association operates an environmental film library and a speakers 
bureau, and frequently sponsors environmental education seminars in 
various Alabama cities (topics have ranged from "The Control and Disposal 
of Hazardous Waste," to "Pesticides and Your Environment^ to "Alabama 
Surface Mining Legislation"). AEQA coordinates a clearinghouse service 
through which citizens receive help on specific enviror'^'Mvi --p • ;^blems. 
It is spearheading an eight-state movement to auvol.op the ^.ju^-year-old • 
route of William Bartram, the first naturalist-artist of the American 
Colonies, as a National Scenic Trail through the Southeast, and was 
instrumental in 1976 organizing the official Bar tram Trail Conference. 

The Association annually sponsors the Governor's Environmental Quality 
Awards Program, thereby giving statewide recognition to those who make 
outstanding contributions to the quality of life in Alabama. 

AEQA has recently initiated a 7nember:;hip structure to enable a wide 
spectrum of society to become directly involved in this unique, com- 
munity-wide movement. For infDrmation, contact Mrs. Carolyn K, Dunlavy, 
Membership Director. 

Nancy Callahan 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 3-U 



ENVIRONMENTAL LIVING PROGRAIvI, FORT BOWIE NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 

Bill Hoy, Park Ranger in Charge, Fort Bowie National Historic Site, 
P. 0. Box l58, Bowie, Arizona 856o5. 

The over-all purpose of the Fort Bowie NESA (Environmental Living Program) 
is to provide regional school students an environmental live-in experience, 
via an ELP program that represents cultural and historic life-ways as 
they existed during the historic period of Fort Bowie. 

Specifically, the program consists of three field camps patterned after 
the Chiricahua Apache, Mexican and Indian Wars U.S. soldier as they lived 
in southeast Aris:^a and northern Mexico during the dramatic climax of 
the Apache Indian Wars of the mid l880^s. 

The Environment£^l Living mothod consists of replica structures, accountor- 
monts and cultural-hiatoric f oo ! nnd role playing. Tho participants are 
regional studenti^* mnring from z\^o third c^do through, high school with 
nccompanyinp; to.'noi^rirs. Thr rjiadeita are preparod in classrooms prior to 

20 
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their arrival for individual roles, approxiinate period dress, food pre- ' 
parations, safety, etc. The encampments normally consist of a day and a 
half with overnight camping. Requirements for accuracy in historic matters 
are considerably less exacting than those for living history programs. 
Original artifacts are not used. Historic-cultural food is cooked, old 
songs sung and problems are solved along historic lines. On the second 
morning the area is cleaned and the values of the progr^* and the bi-o boric 
themes are discussed with all present . Funding is normal:, ^rom tne 
area's regular operating program; however, in February 1976, $1,000 was 
provided from National Park Service regional funds. 

Fort Bowie, from this viewpoint, is in need of sn other staff member, not 
necessarily of the Park Service, to aid in this complex program. We also 
hope to allow additional time for role playing H:nd to secure the safety- 
sanitation matters. 

Bill Hoy 

December 1976 



CORONADO NATIONAL MEMORIAL 

Laurel W. Dale, Superintendent j Thomas B. Carroll, Interpretive 
Specialist; Coronado National Memorial, Rural Route 1, Box 126, Here- 
ford, Arizona 856l5; (602)366-55l5 . 



The Environmental Living Program is primarily an expanded role playing 
sitTiation enlarged into simulated historical reality. Young people, 
by living as closely as possible to the reality of another time, period, 
or ciolture, became more acutely aware of both the elements of a past 
environment' and of their own. In both environments, they can and will 
have to solve many problems of living. Thus, Environmental Living 
emphasizes three ideas: 

1. Awareness of the site in the physical, historical, natural and 
aesthetic environment. 

2. Our relationship to that environment. 

3. Our relationship to our own environment. 
It focuses on the following questions: 

1. What are the elements of this environment? 

2. Given t.hese, how would you plrtin a day and a night -:f your life? 

3. Wiat might be your needs? 

"Environmental Living," as the mme impliea is ^^n actual living, over- 
night experience for children that takes place at any cultural, historic, 
or pro-historic site where the interaction and interdependency of man 
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and his environment are represented. It relies heavily on pre-site 
explorations and prep- ** , role playing, pre solving, md "cross 
age" teaching— the it of high school yo unselors anu group 

leaders. Environmeuu.. ..ivin ^ is much more th n^ Lhi3; above all, it 
is an experiment to see ii by creating and solving some of the environ- 
mental tasks and problems of the past we can cme to understand the 
present - and solve some of our problems. 

Teacher Workshops are usually held at the Memorial in the spring and 
fall. Four cultural environments are offered: Papago, Apache, Mexi- 
can and a l^UO Corouado camp. Although these four areas are primarily 
designed for school use in this program^ they are also open for utiliza- 
tion by individuals, families and organizations which wish to have a 
similar experience. A handbook for the program at Coronado National 
Memorial is being developed and when completed will be available in 
limited quantities. A four-part manual and planning chart for the 
Environmental Living Program is available frcan the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Order publication #693-575. 



Coro nado International Historical Pageant: 

This annual cultural festival draws upon the historic and pre-historic 
cultures of the Sonoran desert for a full day of dance, song, drama, 
etc. Craft demonstrations are a significant segment of the program 
and visitors are encouraged to actively join in the varied activities. 
This is a major event in life of Arizona and Sonora and has proven to 
be very effective in communicating to thousands of visitors the rich 
cultural and natural heritage shared by the United States and Mexico. 
April 2h is the tentative date for the 1977 Pageant. 

Coronado Borderlands Symposium : 

Featuring scholars from Arizona and Sonora, this symposium concentrates 
upon the cultural and natural history of the Spanish Borderlands. The 
public is invited to attend and a special effort is made to contact 
youth organizations concerning this event, scheduled late in the summer. 

General Interpretive Progra ms : 

Natural history-environment.al wallas are schediiled each Saturday morn- 
ing, from Montezuma Pass to the Visitor Center, a distance , of 3.1 miles. 
Historical talks are presented on weekends in the Picnic Area at 11:00 
and at 2:00. School groups visiting the area are given one to three 
hour walks which center on environmental education. Video-tape capa- 
bility is being developed in the area. Off-site programs are common 
and it is hoped that through an active audio- visual program we will have 
more jjnpact in off -site presentations. 

Thomas B, Carroll 

December 1976 
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COM>IUt)IlT NAIURE CENTEl?, PRESCOTT UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, #1 

Dr. Henry Dahlberg, Project Dn^ector, P.O. Box 1231, Prescott, Arizona 
86301; (602)h[i5-51|00 Ext. 215. 



The Community Nature Center was conceived by Dr. Kenneth Walker, Super- 
intendent of Prescott Unified School District #1 and developed by Dr. 
Henry Dahlberg, the project director, with funds from the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title III. The project began in August 19714. 
There are two full-tijne staff members, the director and a secretary* 

The project is located within the. Prescott city limits. The site is 
archetypal pinyon- juniper type with additional represent! ves from the 
cbaeparral and grassland canmunities. A portion of the site has rugged 
terrain with granite outcroppings . Plant succession is illustrated by 
aji abandoned field. There is also an abandoned wagon road used in the 
middle l800's. Over 185 plant species have now been identified on the 
site, ^ over 50 species of birds, l5 reptiles and numerous mamiaals. The 
addition of a pond has added to the diverse speciation of the site with 
riparian plants. The site has a log cabin, school garden, over one 
mile of self-guiding nature trails, and an amphitheatre seating 80 
people. A preservation area of some seven acres has been set aside. 
The Center is open to the public during the summer months from 7-3 Tues- 
day through Satiirday and during the winter .months from 8:30-11:00 
Monday through Friday. 

Project Objectives ; 

The Conununity Nature Center offers numerous programs for a wide range of 
audiences. Curriculum has been developed for elementary school children 
and is in the process of being developed for the secondary level. Re- 
search is conducted by the local college and many college classes use 
the Center to facilitate their classroom work. Three guides and one 
dichotomous key have been developed for use by the general public at the 
Conununity Nature Center. Programs caabining conservation work experience 
and nature study are offered for youth groups such as the Boy Scouts. 
An environmental living program is being developed using the student 
built log cabin and the school garden. The Center has 'also been used for 
five three-hour credit graduate classes in environjnental edu.cation taught 
by Ari?,ona State University. The Center is open to students from schools 
throughout the state and has had visitors from many other states. 

Curriculum and Visitors Materials Produced : 

A teachers guide (K-6) has been developed and a secondary guide is in 
draft form. These guides incorporate the vast amount of environmental and 
outdoor education materials produced by projects throughout the United 
Sba-.es. Also being developed is a short key to the common butterflies, 
repUlon and birds found at the Center. In final form is a Woodland 
Trail Guide which is a 32-pagQ illustrated guide to the Com-mnity Nature 
Contor. It is also avciilable in Spanish, A Grassland Trail Guide for 
the i-Jhoclchair path has also been printed. Available in final form is 
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a Dichotomous Key to over 90 cf the common plants found in the pinyon- 
juniper life zone. A Plant Walk Guide deals with the ethnobotanical 
uses of ill plants common to the pinyon- juniper life zone. A brochure of 
the Community Nature Center and a Curriculum and Visitors Materials Price 
List are available at no cost. The other materials described are avail- 
able at our cost. The Community Nature Center sponsors several programs 
in teacher training and continuing education for adalts in the community 
and at this time one-half of the teachers in the district have conpleted 
at least one three-hour credit course in environmental and outdoor edu- 
cation offered by Arizona State University. Over one-half of the teachers 
have completed the In-Servj.ce Day Workshop in the use of the Conmunity 
Nature Center and other outdoor resources for outdoor and environmental 
education. Five different Community College classes used the Nature 
Center as a resource for their programs. 

Project Evaluation : 

The project is currently being evaluated as part of the final year of 
ESEA Title III funding. Evaluation results will not be available until 
Fall 1977. 

Henry Dahlberg 

Dctpber 1976 



FREEMAN HOMESTEAD ESA 

Harold T. Coss, Park Naturalist, Saguaro National Monximentj P.O. Box 
17210., Tucson, Arizona 85731; (602)298-2036. 



Purpose: 

To provide teachers with ideas to work environmental education into 
their curriculum smoothly. 

Objective: 

Introduce school children to their natural and cultural environment, 
and develop in them an understanding of what is happening to our 
resources today. 

Audience: 

Primary use of the ESA is by Tucson elementary school children in 
grades 3 through 6. The Tucson metro area population is nearing one- 
half million. 

Methodologies : 

An orientation program is conducted by -the naturalist staff at the 
Visitor Contor. This may consist of a cactus garden tour, museiun 
exhibit tour, special slide program, regular audio-visual program or 
movio depending on the desires of the teacher. The teacher then takos 
tho group out to tho ESA. 
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Evaluation and Plans for the Future : • 

A questionnaire for teachers was used in the 1970 edition of the ESA 
Teachers Guide (there have been three editions and two films trips in 
use since 1969) . Based on a computer analysis of teacher responses 
we are currently modifying the Teachers Guide with the assistance of 
recreation majors in the School of Renewable Natural Resources at the 
University of Arizona. We hope to have an all-new Teachers Guide during 
the winter -spring period of 1977. 

(December 1976) 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Duane Schrock>- Park Technician] • Tumacacori National Monument," P.O. " 
Box 67, Tumacacori, Arizona 856U0; (602)398-23Ul. 



The Environmental Educational Program includes the National Environ- 
mental Study Area and Environmental Living Program, both on the ten- 
acre Monument site. 

Teacher workshops are held on the Monument , usually in the fall, but 
will be held when requested. The NESA workshop is for one day^ the 
workshop for the ELP continues through the night and ends after break- 
fast the next morning. There is no fee for either workshop, but par- 
ticipants must provide their own food. 

Tumacacori National Monument was established to preserve the ruins of 
an abandoned mission. The Monument has become a vehicle to acquaint 
visitors with the historic role of the Spanish mission frontier, its 
impact on the native American peoples, and its contribution to the 
cultural heritage of the Southwest. 

The cultural history of this area lends itself well to the two pro- 
grams. The Hohokam were in this area for thousands of years, followed 
by the Piman who were here for about six hundred years before they were 
joined by the Europeans. As only one example, the strand of adaptability 
was and continues to be dominant for survival in a desert habitat. Not 
only is this true for native plants and animals, but Native Americans 
and the later Europeans saw adaptability as absolutely essential for 
life in the desert. 

The Environmental Living Program involves a role playing technique of 
learning about the past. This method is effective in teaching the 
relationship of the missionary priest with the Indians. However^ the 
role playing relationships could go back in time to before the arrival 
of the Europeans, or focus on the environmental changes which have taken 
place in this area during the twentieth century. 



Because of the small size of the Mcmizment, other visitors will be near 
the students* activities during the day, but at times the exchange of 
dialogue and ideas can be a rewarding experience for all. A fireplace, 
ramada, cooking utensils, water, and restrooms are available for use. 
Advance reservations must be made. 

(December 1976) 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROJECT t 

Dr. Carl Jamison, Coordinator; The University of Central Arkansas, 
College of Education, Conway, Arkansas 72032, 



The Environmental Education Project based at the University of Central 
Arkansas is a cooperative endeavor on the part of the Arkansas Department 
of Parks and Tourism and the University of Central Arkansas. 

The overall purposes of the project are: 

1. To develop a materials center for the production and disseminatioli of 
information about the environment to Arkansas teachers arid school 
children. 

2. To develop a series of multi-disciplinary courses aimed at pre- 
service and in-service teacher education. 

. f 

3. The development of teaching methods to be used with a wide* range 
of youngsters in field-based and classroom settings. 

1|. The ultimate development of an Environmental Resource Center at 
• Petit Jean State Park. 

Specifically, the project is intended to provide Envxronmental Educa- 
tion instruction to a group of Arkansas ♦teachers (30-6o) during the 
1976-77 school year and to a group of Arkansas school age youngsters 
coming from the classrooms where these teachers are employed. The pro- 
ject would provide for £ield-based experiences of a week's duration during 
which tlae the materials which are being developed in. the Resource 
Center would be tested with the youngsters and teachers. 

Within the state of Arkansas ^ there p-s an advisory committee on Environ- 
mental Education and located at the University of Central Arkansas is 
an in-house Advisory Committer.} coming from a number of disciplines 
scattered throughout the University. This latter group is responsible 
for the development of a series of courses which will ultimately lead 
to a Masters Degree in Environmental Studies and to a group of courses 
which will be available to pre-service teachers and other University 
students. The project has three phases. They are: 

1. A pha..j which was completed during the 1976 summer and enrolled 

fifteen teachers. These teachers were involved in a workshop which 
involved the development of some materials and teaching units. 
This group of teachers was to provide the nucleus for tho next 
two phases . 
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2. The second phase is included within the area. Environmental Research. 
The fifteen teachers during the academic year, 1976-77, will be in- 
volved in field-based Environmental Education with the field experi- 
ences mainly occurring at Petit Jean State Park and the urban set- 
ting of Little Rock. 



The last two phases are now in the process of getting under way. Part 
of this delay can be attributed to the original intention to locate the 
Environmental Education Center at Petit Jean State Park, However, the 
facility was not ready for use a*t the time that the project was funded. 
A series of changes in state government which led to new personnel has 
created a delay in implementing the project. 

The project was funded by a United States Office of Education grant in 
the amount of $37, 2^^. The state was to have provided funds in the' 
amount of $179,387. The majority of the state monies was to have been 
expended on remodeling facilities existing at Petit Jean State Park. A 
somewhat depressed economy has led to the reexamination of these ex- 
penditures and while the project will be implemented, it will not be 
possible to utilize the facilities at the present time. 

The state is continuing to supply funds through the Department of Parks 
and Tourism and there is an individual within the State Department of 
Education whose primary responsibility is Environmental Education. The 
colleges and the State Department of Education, along with the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Tourism, have a very fine relationship and this sort of 
cooperative venture is one with which the state can point with pride. 
The venture best illustrates that education is not the sole responsi- 
bility of one agency. 

The primary plans for the future involve the development of packets 
of materials and a number have been developed at the present time. 
This media-based concept will allow for an appreciable number of Arkan- 
sas teachers and community individuals to be involved with Environmental 
Education and to assume a role in the testing; of such materials. Ul- 
timately, the materials will come from a Materials Resource Center to 
be located at Petit Jean State Park which will also provide a residential 
setting for field-based experiences for teachers and students. Ul- 
timately, through pre-servlce and in-service education, a great number 
of Arkansas teachers will be exposed to concepts related to Environ- 
mental Education in a systematic manner. 

(November 1976) 
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BACKPACKING: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

Tom Jenkins, Fayette ville Senior High School, 1001 West Stone Street, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701. 

Many problems that students have originate with the loss of Interest 
in the public school program. With this loss of interest, students may 
involve themselves with less constructive activities such as drug abuse. 

A very realistic method of reducing tendencies toward drug abuse is to 
provide activities which may satisfy the same needs. This program 
attempts to place in the school program an activity that provides the 
type of "adventure" that is not commonly fbund in the student's life. 

During the one semester (l8 weeks) the student participates in .this 
program, he is involved in activities ranging from backpacking and 
field trips to special speakers and individual student projects. It 
is the backpacking and extended field trips to remote natural areas in 
Arkansas and Missouri that give this program its unique appeal. 

Backpacking trips are not only the most unique feature of the program 
and the most publicized, but it is the one aspect that requires the 
most organization and preparation. First, consideration must be given 
to equipment. The school furnishes the basic equipment but students 
must furnish their own food, boots and clothes. 

In preparation for backpacking trips, particular attention is given to 
organizing proper clothing, first aid training, food group menus and 
orientation to school furnished equipment. It is the attention to 
detail that develops the individual student's confidence. 

Trips are taken to the Caney Creek Wilderness Area in southwestern Arkan- 
sas and to Devil's Den State Park in northwestern Arkansas. These trips 
provide an excellent opportunity for students to interact with their 
peers through organization of Equipment and provisions. From this 
interdependence and the sharing of new experiences in remote natural 
areas, the class develops a group "spirit" where interpersonal relation- 
ships and leadership evolve. 

Backpacking trips also provide the stage for environmental studies and 
survival training. This type of activity provides not only the place, 
but the extended time that is not given in the normal school day. 

Extended field trips during the day and sometimes overnight provide 
additional opportunities to observe, listen and discuss environmental 
issues. These trips include the Ozark Underground Laboratory (a re- 
search cave). Lake Fayetteville Study Center, and the Federal Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries. During these visits students come in contact with 
special facilities and knowledgable resource people. 

In order to bring corrununity resources in contact with the students and 
provide an avenue for students to investigate personal interest areas. 
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guest speakers and individual student projects are incorporated into 
the program. The speakers and projects present such subjects as photo- 
graphy, astronomy, survival techniques, Ozark folklore, trail cookery, 
rock climbing, modern recreational equipment and many other topics. 

Since this program involves many activities outside the classroom, and 
guest speakers and student projects durijig class time, community members 
and agencies contribute greatly to the program. Included in those that 
contribute are: Ozark Underground Laboratory; University of Arkansas 
Museum, Planetarium and Botany Department; Federal Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries; Arkansas Department of Parks and Tourism; Devil's Den State 
Park; Museum of Science and Natural History at Little Rock; Ozark 
Society; Ozark Mountain Sport Shop; State Department of Education; Red 
Cross; Arkansas Ecology Center: and the Fayette ville High School Adminis- 
tration and Science Department staff. 

The overall response to the program by the school and community is posi- 
tive. Student publication (yearbook, newspaper) have provided extensive 
coverage of the program activities and have been supportive. Continuing 
interest is documented by heavy response for enrollment in future classes. 

Any time a new program is incorporated into a school program it will 
have seme initial problems. The single most difficult problem in this 
program was the scheduling of time for outside activities. However, 
this proved to be a very valuable asset by allowing students to help 
determine the overall time frame for program events. 

At the beginning of the session students were furnished with a list of 
the activities that would take place, a school calendar and a blank 
calendar i Students identified their responsibilities and time commit- 
ments and when the group met again they decided what activities would 
take place when. This provided student input at the start of the pro- 
gram and made them aware of the responsibilities other students have. 
With the calendar, set arrangements can be made for travel well in ad- 
vance. 

The single most costly factor in this program was the backpacking equip- 
ment provided for students by the school. The equipment selected for the 
program has served exceptionally well. However, if reductions in equip- 
ment expenditures were necessary, the following equipment could easily be 
furnished by the student: eating utensils, flashlight, pocket knife, 
drinking c\xpj inexpensive rain gear and food containers. But, it is 
ijnperative that quality equipment be provided for the students in order 
for the outdoor camping experience to be safe and enjoyable. This pro- 
vided equipment should include the pack, tent, sleeping bag and cooking 
equipment. 

Today's schools are pressed with budget cuts and a trend to reduce cur- 
ricula to the *^^basics If a school district is committed to providing 
experiences that teach and have a high student appeal, this program 
can be maintained at a relatively low cost after the backpacking equip- 
ment is purchased. The only continuing expense is equipment mainten- 
ance and travel. Since Arkansas has many suitable areas for outdoor 
activities, every school district is within a reasonable distance. 
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This program prorldes an avenue in the regular school program for 
adventure to fenr^ the lives of students. Along with this adventure 
come physicals -3 llenge, emotional development, interpersonal ex- 
periences, anz le^GEming through experie::::ce. 

— 'l orn Jenkins 
September 1976 

1973 DIRECTOE . . -.^ ?JENCE: pp. 19-2:. 



HOT SPRINGS mfir^AL PARK ENVIRONMENTAL STDDY AREA 

Superintendent,, H.:t Springs National Park, P, 0, Box l8 Kaz Springs 
National Park, A r:ansas 71901. 



The Hot Springs National Park National Environmental Study Area was used 
primarily by schools which have established similar areas, scHnetimes 
contrasting areas,, on their own grounds. About a dozen teachers of the 
fifty trained several years ago are purely dedicated, sticking with it 
despite lack of transportation or more than lukewarm support by school 
administrators • 

During this bicentennial year the cultixral environment was stressed with 
an independent group for the outlying areas from the City where resources 
have not been regarded as being as plentiful as in the City schools. 
Surprisingly it was learned a number of the schools enriched their pro- 
grams with field topics and special projects on a far bigger scale than 
expected. Reception to the programs was so good an effort will be made 
to complete the program as projected, which wiH be a small scale effort. 

In smaller schools the target groups were junior and senior high schools 
rather .than the traditional fifth or sixth grade level and this created 
no problems. It was noted the requests for additional movies and other 
materials were predominantly from history teachers in the upper grades. 
The movies and literature produced by the National Park Service at Har- 
pers Ferry Center, West Virginia, were rated as outstanding by teachers 
and students. 

The follow-up Park visit was self-guiding so reports on this aspect 
tended to be sporadic. Enough specific materials taken by school groups 
at the Visitor Center information desk were secured to indicate many 
classes came to the Park for field trips and projects. Several classes 
contacted on their topic commented on how well the ma terials' were presented 
in the classroom — the field trip is, of course, proof of the efficiency 
of the program. The Hunter-Dunbar exploration in l80i| to examine the Hot 
Springs, the feature of bicentennial ye^r exhibits, seemed to be compre- 
hended easily by the junior high school students, and most elements of 
the tour seemed meaningful. Both items were matters on which evaluation 
was desired. 
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Two drawbacks xioX - 
additional hisfcr''-* 
visit bathnouse: vr: 



■.le]^: -ajaexpectec came in the form of requests for 
ratr^^^i.VLs which are not in A* and requests to 
'-T{ tJcv" - e closed after school ^t. 



Modest bicentenn ---.i 
a week over an Q-i^e^c! 
grams became possiv: 
pected to be a cont. ~ 
not be scheduled as r 
end of the school ye^: 



-Hbled the Park to provide the programs once 
- The schools received no tice that the pr<..- 
ecause of this funding aix.- could not be ex- 
-uig. In several schools all classes could 
Time ran out on picking these up at tte: 



Thorough training csf 
in environmental ed*^ 
normally does when v 
Teachers and studer. 
for themselves, exp* 
own questions. 



? .s-euoonals in interpretive techniques involved 
^uOTTi p,coduced results' in the cl;assroom just as it 
• svi^-^' spproach is taken in the out-of-doors. ^ 

L^/K^r' had their appetites 'whet.t.ed for seeing things 
-Jig: possibilities and asking and answering their 



Bernard Goodman 

December 1976 



ARKANSAS ECOLOGY CEi: 

Tom Foti, Directory xest 7th Street , Little Rock, Arkansas , 

72202 j (50l)37li-6271.. 

The Ecology Center ha.^ been awarded an $18,000 grant from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Educat^^^ and Welfare for the purpose of developing a 
lesson plan and resGnir?.e niatarials package for the public schools. 
The subject is the Natinrar.. Di^n-sions of Arkansas, an approach to the 
study of Arkansas geagriErirf which also attempts to teach how natural 
systems function and eETHHrially how people relate to the rest of the 
natural system. ThxG ^^^znr^ch »was cfisveloped by Tom Foti of the Ecology 
Center and has been widely praised throughout Arkansas. 

The grant was awarded under the Environmental Education Act by the 
Environmental Education Office of the U.S. Office of Education, EHEW, 
and is being undertaken in cooperation with the Environmental and Con- 
servation Education Program of the Arkansas Department of Education. 
Bill Fulton, Environmental Education Specialist of the Department will 
work on the progect, and the Departniient will provide secretarial support. 

The grant will extend one. year beginning July 1, 1976. During the year 
a book will be produced an the Natural Divisions, a teacher^s guide, a 
slide show and ^'harr -on" raaiterials for students' use. 

The materials will :.e eveloped into a one-day to two-week module to 
be varied to suit the needs of the individual class and used as part of 
full-year courses in Sncial Studies, Arkansas History, Biological 
Science, Earth Scienc:^ and other courses. Since the materials will be 
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prepared for the teacher, it will be flexible as to cai.-^ an;d gra:ie 
level and tiierefore will be tried in as many courses a^ pr35-ible sriid at 
grade level3 from ii-12 or even college. There has beer L.' '- direst in 
adapting some of the materials for use by lower grades* 

The following school districts have expressed an interest iii partici- 
pating: Little Rock, Ft, Smith, Bryant, Stuttgart, Morif.lceZ^lo, Lak2 
Hamilton (Eot Sprojigs) and Fayetteirille, with more possiirle. A very 
special parii of the project will be headed by Scotta Sheeifx. a Social 
Studies teacher at Mills High School in Pulaski County, vthc -i^lll tnam- 
teach a full-year natural divisions course. 

In the past the Arkansas Ecology Center has carried on s tr^rse-year 
land use study of eastern Arkansas funded by the Ford IFcsirxiation, and 
has conducted three EPA Clean Water workshops and distrir:: -rsii- a folios:- 
up newsletter on clean water, 

^Tom FotL 

Septembar .1976 



BIG STUMP ESA 

District Interpreter, Grant Grove, Kings Canyon National Park, Cali- 
fornia 93633. 



Overall Purpose ; 

To provide an ESA for the area schools which have been coming to Grant 
Grove for many years. Lack of stiaff precludes having an interpreter 
available for every visit. Through the use of this study area the 
teacher and student can better appreciate the way of nature and the 
fact that they are 2 part of it. 

Specific Objectives ; 

To involve the student and teacher with the natural and historLc :Hite 
rather than an ±nf ormational instruction type of exercise, Ste teacher's 
guide attempts to give the teacher a point of departure from Krdcii to 
work with the children. 

Target Audience ; Fifth and sixth grades. 
Methodologies: 

Use of the inquiry method and the STRAND system, to introduce a given 
stop on the trail and pose questions for the group in terms of their 
home environment. 

Materials Produced ; 

The Big Stump Environmental Study Area , A Teacher's Guide to a Natural 
and Man-influenEed Area of Kings Canyon National Park, by Robert C. 
Zink, Supervisory Interpretive Specialist. A 2ii-.page mimeographed 
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bociaet ::overing: Preparations r the FfelJ. Trip) The Big Sturo ESA 
Guira; Appendix A - The Journey the 3Pmi1<, Vegetative Patterns and 
Man Uss Patterns; and Appendix ' - Bibliogr -jphy. This guide wa^ 
written ^or the two-day trainin semine:;* workshop given on or:: : :ons, 
but it can serve as a field guia^... hope::.ulI:r, on a walking bshiIl. ation 
of the ar^a by lihe teacher before the s^u.a(jnts are brought t:. :rif Park. 
The guxG- is fr'3e upon request. 

Plans for the future ; 

Hopefull— mors teachers will request tea T^^ekend workshop sn thai:, 
they wii:^ beca7i:e better acquainted with, the ,area and the use of tne 
STRAND sj^tem of study on the ground. A leaf /stem - tree/shrub/plant 
sketch i-sBntification was planned but ujxcDiipleted at this time. This 
type of guide is planned since fev: plants ars in blossom when school 
children visii: the ajrea. 

(December 1976) 



UCLAAoS ANGELES IMEH-CITY ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

Dr. Mark Lips chutz, Project Director, QSice of Experimental Educaitional 
, Programs J, hO^ HUgard Avenue , Los Angeles, California 9002L. 

This project addresses the often neglected environmental educa-bional 
needs of low income and inner-city communities by linking the high schools 
of these communities with the resources of the university. Its approach 
is to train high school teachers as qualified environmental educators. 
Once tra-ined, the teachers, aided by TTCLA, undergraduate volunteers, will 
conduct mini-courses in their own schools- As a component of the mini- 
courses, teachers will help their pupils create locally-oriented environ- 
mental education projects mhich will be prssented to the neighboring 
community y thus bringing emaronmental efct:ation from the univHrsity to 
the inner cit^. 

The project will be impleiiEsnted in cooperaition with the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District anzi nitner s^chool districts in L03 Angeles County. 

Stage I ; (Summer, 19711. A coanmunLty a.dv±sory board will be ^formed to 
review prnposisri actions: of the projsct staff. The board mil "meet 
regulax-ly duiriiig the project yesnr. Twenty high school ts^chers and 
forty UCLA u^ipar division undergraduates Kill be trained as enzziiron- 
mental e:diLcatars.. The tea chers: iwill be crr^sen from schools izn "lower- 
income conmunities. The students will b:e Mghly motivat:ed individuals whc 
have already completed coursework in enviranmental studie^s. A six -week 
summer institute will be conducted at UCLA to educate the teachers and 
students, using a multidisciplinary apprcach drawing from the Department 
of Geography, the School of Architecture and Urban Planning, the School 
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Publi Health, and the Cre^ :x / - Problem Solving Program. TJie institute 
f'^mat wj:;.! include lectures, ?roap discussions, field trips, and invited 
s^ceakers -:xient3d around selected envxronniai^tal themes • During the last 
mtek of irrzri±ute, members wiU. conplete design of a high school en- 
vrj!oninen'.al iiiir:.L-course curricuLuinj, zo include workbooks and other re- 
s-vi-urce material, which will be irip3!f?tiented in the subsequent stage. The 
t-^achers snd sixiidents will be amzrrjad credit through UCLA summer school. 

Snage Ilz (SHirr^CTiber 1977 - Janii^^ y 1978) Two UCLA students will have 
been ass l^ j ^ x. z,iz each participani-iiiigh school teacher, to work as teach- 
ing assis::iHr":3 ±n implementing: trtrir mini-courses. During the fall high 
schnol se!2S2T:;^.. these teams win. teach environmental mini-courses based ' 
on the th^iraB^ .introduced at the ^zsanmer insitute, and resource materials 
developed ^iierre. Special emphasiEs will be given to those themes which 
relate tc ths specif ia envirQnmer::v.3l problems of the individual communi- 
ties. The high school students :rLill also be asked to contemplate local 
environmerital r^ucatxon projects, to be implemented in the community 
during the final stage. 

The UCLA srfcudents mil continue tc pursue interdisciplinary environ- 
mental stuidies through existing uri vers it y curricula. 

Stage III ; (February - June 1978) Community education projects designed 
in fall SHmester^ will be implemented by high school stiodents supervised 
by the trained environmental educators. These projects, in the form 
of presentatioiia, will be delivered to the entire high school, to ele- 
mentary schools, and to local community groups such as churches, scout 
troops-., sjnd social action groups- High school students will participate 
in siTjer^sed group discussion of their work, and keep a general log of 
their arperiencHs. 

Toward line end of afe:;ge III staff will undertake an evaluation of 
the Eiirironmental EiLi^atior. rrtrgram drawing on establishfid assessment 
instr^nraits or models to thi- 3u:tent possible. 

"The prdnci3£il investingaters: wiHL conplete dociamentation of the year's 
Bctivriix^^o facilitste replication of the program in other communities. 
S:r^cLlixzi.:_-r^ ^ETid. participa^ting ia'culty will make recommendations on how 
inr;:r~r>:>;£:Dnali ze the pr:rigram ai. UCLA and participating schools. 



PaaLncd:psL.. Jjvestigs^^ z- 
Dr. . Gin^i -i^ her Salterr 
Geograpirr.TMjar-tJTient 
UCLA 3nmi7ie . EaU 



Dr. xane. Permaul, Dean 
'Sxperzmental Educational 

Programs 
39h Emsey UCLA 



Dr. Itarry Silberman 
Graduate School of 

Education 
Moore Hall UCLA 



Project D?r:ector ; 
Dr. Mark .Etpschutz 
Experimental Educational Programs 
39h Kinsey UCLA 
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Assistant to the Director : 
Diann Rein go Id 

Experijnental Educational Progran:; 
39h Kinsey Hall UCLA 

Mark Lipschutz 

SepteiTiber 1976 



ENVIRONIENT&L LIVING PROfflUiM (ELr; 

> 

John Muir- National Historic Site, .4202 Alhambra Avenue, Martinez, 
Calif orn:3 9hSS3. 



Overall Pxirpose : 

ELP's in general aim at crsatinr an under si*;snding of onr environment 
throu^ living in and recreating ina tur a 1 and cultural environments of 
the past. At John Muir Nai: ion a 1 Historic Srfce, the cultural environ- 
ment recreated is that of Muir^je iTurn- of -t he-century fruit ranch. ^ 
This economic environment is contrasted -with JHIuir^s conservatism ideas, 
hopefully pointing out the necessitr;/ of both concepts. 

Specific Objectives : 

1. For the p^jrticipants * ^^erience the life of an earl^-day orchard 
-worker . 

2. To appreciate Muir's c nf^^^^tion philosoph^^ and tbs ±niportancB 
of Iris ujork. 

3. To be anLe t.c cc:j:irra:3t ^nd corjiare the two^ and unilsrstaxE. how they 
relate, £nd~n^ roQaice for aacn in today's (and Mii±i*^s) everyday li:" 

Ix, To experience Il' ing and viorking together for an extended period (i^r 
opposed to a reguJiar class day). 

Target Audience : 

Fourth to sixth :^rade students in a private or p^iblic school class. 
Each program can_ accomodate a class of up to 30 students.- 

Methodologies : 

The progTOT. ILast;^, 2h hours. .Stucients work at tasks .iii::the orchard ami 
participsn^ xi: ar::3 and crafts artivities that relate~tD tbs time. 
Meals are 5xn:d9nx— prepared. Oti^ activities include riiscussions of 
tools of t±r2 peri-d, writing ''a .letter to home," role-playing even±:s 
in Muir Vii life, euC. 
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Materials : 

The basic background for ELP»s in general is found in En vfr- omental 
Living Program ^ by Mary Lou Baldi, available frcra Superintendent of 
Documents, stock nioinber 02i4-005-0O6l7-6. This background is supple- 
mented -with teachers works heps at the sits. 

Program Evaluation ; 

Teacher and student response has been verj positive. 
Plans for the Future ; 

The program should continue -nuch as it has ir: the past- Each year 
approximately 2^ classes p^r±icipate, usuaLl;^ in September to Novem- 
ber and February to May. 

(No-^s/^ber 1976) 



EAST BAY REGIONAL PARK DISTEUCT 

Richard C. Trudeau, General rlanag-r,, Easi: Bay R^onalL ?ark □"istrict, 
li^OO Skyline Boulevard, Oaklarxd, ^^^ifcirm3 ?Ip-l93 (lii5)SJ^-930O. 

The overall purpose of the Bspa -^ent ci Ps^-kB and Int^pre-rsizLon is to 
reach our general public on a rs^omal 3a:s±3.. We are brrtrh .^^ recreational 
and teaching pa ric district set In rwo cjuxilzz^::^ surroundBd b- cities and 
townships^ hence, our des±gns:^::.:aiL a:s a Zagzrrin::;! Park Jlrsiinict. 

Our specific objectives have te^aHm, to stnff . -she best :c^j ^long with 
our land acquisitions. We ha:TS: g^ne from 8^00 acres to k2.y:0W acres, 
with the main thrust of the a:cqniisitions dnjne ::n2=ider our gem^^'al manager, 
Richard Trudeau. Qur target a-uniiiences ;have been as broad a :jatholic 
spectrum as we could make, froin 600,000 grnde school and high school, 
etc. students coming to intsirporetive prr^ams., to progrsias for hospital 
and convalescent homes; worik: in the area of .anrba.n edircatlon In such things 
as gutter walks and superrr^k.e'. roalfej vvor± voiiii envlroiimenT^l engineers 5 
working with state hi^^KHj 'engiiiirsrs, tcllrartcige authcxr^Lty- engineers in 
training for environjriental -anpa:Grt writin^- 

¥e have now stated a new "poliqy of dropping .arlmission fe^:.for schools 
and various other functirms:. A :nBW ^emprissls is also thst trhe District 
is being oriented both pHys±:ially and psTchoLogically fcr service to 
that significant segment of the populatioxi k=iawn as "ths hazrdicapped. " 

We are also working with tJie various" tra:n3it authorities tc provide 
entry iJito the parks on the -part of the indl'^-^duals anii f:arJJ.ies who do 
not have transportation, for we are trying t:^ fulfill rarirrer Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L^, Jdall's sta~;:5ms.n . , "I would cxte the East 
Bay Regional Park District as one of thr- Siii-st int er-cnmty park systems 
in the nation. V 
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Our $500,000 Environmental Education Building is now in full swing. We 
are in the process of organizing various methods of budgeting and planning 
so th"aii we may become even more efficient. We plan to double our land 
holdings, and we hope to keep that quality of communication and services 
which is somehow symbolized by a staff naturalist of ours, David Lewton, 
who communicates readily in sign language about the beauties and wonders 
of the East Bay Regional Parks. 

We have been teaching our interpretive methodology in various state, 
county and national parks so that we may all share what we practice here 
at the East Bay Regional Park District. 

Josh Barkin 

Interpretive Specialist / 
October 1976 



mOJECT MER 

Dr. Donald Lundstrom, Director; Director of Curriculiam, Alameda County 
Superintendent of Schools Office, 685 A Street, Hayward, California 
9h^ULi (iil5)88l-6l96 ^ 

Bob VTatanabe, Associate Director; Coordinator, Social Sciences," Mathe- 
matics, Science and Environmental Education, Contra Costa County Super- 
intendent of Schools Office, 7^ Santa Barbara Road, Pleasant Hill, 
Gali^ornia 9h^23; (i|l5)9i|ii-3383. 

Address all correspondence to: Marge Matovich, Executive Secretary, 
Project MER, 75 Santa Barbara Road, Pleasant Hill, California 9ii523; 
(iil5)9i|ii-3i|13. 

Project MER (Marine Ecology Research), operated jointly by the Alameda 
and Contra Costa County Superintendents of Schools Offices, with support 
from the Diocese of Oakland, provides the; Bay Area students with an 
opportunity to study marine ecology as part of their school curriculum 
and to participate in a series of ongoing scientific research studies 
of the Sail Francisco Bay-Delta -Estuary complex. 

Involved are senior high students, mostly enrolled in biology classes. 
They spend six to eight weeks utilizing the MER curriculum materials. 
The Guide to Marine Ecology Research , a - comprehensive unit including 
selected readings on estuarine ecology with emphasis on the local 
region and integrated laboratory investigations, was written by local 
teachers. The students spend two four-hour sessions at the Point 
Molate Marine Laboratory located in Richmond. During the first session, 
the students study the techniques used to measure the physico-chemical 
parameters of Bay waters and learn methods for studying the biological 
parameters. The second session involves students as researchers. At 
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the lab, they participate in ongoing research problems. Present in- 
vestigations include migration studies of pelagic fish, population 
surveys of dominant invertebrates, fluctuations in populations on 
varying substrates, etc. 

Follo^ijing training, students operate established field Monitoring 
Sites around the Bay where they monitor the waters for the physico- 
chemical and biological parameters. Data collected is reviewed by the 
MER staff for validity and entered in the county computer for analysis. 

A special program is offered for junior high school students at the 
P.M.M.L. The materials developed by local teachers are especially de- 
signed for this age group. A resource guide for these teachers is 
under development. A laboratory site is pr'esently being developed at 
Encinal High School, Alameda, for both the senior and junior high 
levels. • ' 

Project MER is supported by funding from the Alameda and Contra Costa 
County Superintendents of Schools Offices. The two County Offices and 
the Oakland Diocese, Department of Education have also covered in- 
direct operation and publication costs. Pariricipating schools provide 

supplies, transportation and substitutes. The 12th Naval District 
wakez the P.M.M.L. space available at a minimal lease cost. 

The Alameda Unified School District is providing laboratory space and 
other services for the Encinal High School site. 

Standard Oil Company has donated funds, supplies and equipment. Addi- 
tional funding for instructional supplies, equipment and miscellaneous 
expenses is also being sought from industry and government. 

Project MER was initially supported by funds from the Contra Costa 
County Board of Supervisors through their California- Fish and Game 
Fine Fund. This was followed by a grant from the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion. In 1971-72, a National Science Foundation grant funded the pro- 
ject. An ESEA Title III grant 'provided continued support for three 
additional years. 

Publications : 

Handbooks 

The Handbooks were designed for use by students, grades 9-ll|, studying 
the ecology of the San Francisco Bay-Delta -Estuary Complex. Although 
Part I was designed for marine and brackish waters, some of the solu- 
tions could be modified to use in any kind of program involving testing 
for water quality. While the keys (Parts II-Vl) are specific to this 
area, they will demonstrate how local teachers can devise practical 
keys to organisms in their area. 
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Part I Monitoring Techniques for the Measurement of Physico- $1.00 



and Biological Parameters 

Part II Key to the Phytoplankton Phyla and Genera .60 

Part III Key to the Invertebrates .80 

Part IV Key to the Coastal Marine Fishes of California .'^0 

Part V Key to the Freshwater and Anadromous Fishes of .^o 

California 

Part VI Key to the Common Fishes of San Francisco Bay .$0 

$jr9o 

Complete Set -3.50 



Guides , - 

The Guide was designed as a six to eight week unit to supplement the 
traditional tenth grade biology programs. The materials in the Guide 
include readings and laboratory activities and were prepared by 
teachers in Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, 

Guide to Marine Ecology Research, revised 

Teachers' Supplement for the Guide to Marine Ecology Research 



Complete Set 

Publications are available from: Contra Costa County Superintendent of 
Schools Office, Educational Media Services, Attn: Walt Harris, 
2371 Stanwell Di^ive, Concord, California 9h$20. Make checks payable 
to: County Treasurer and Tax Collector. 

^Marge Ifetovich 

.October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 2^-27 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 0-9 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Part I - Monitoring Techniques for the Measurement of Physio - 
Chemical and Biological Parameters . SE 016 6I45 

2. Part II - Key to the Phytoplankton Phyla and Genera (1971 )- 
SE 016 6U6 ' 

3. Part III " Key to the Invertebrates (l97l )- SE OI6 6147 

U. Part IV - Key to the Coastal Marine Fishes of California (l971 j)> 
SE 016 6Ub ' " 

5- Part V - Keys to the Freshwater and Anadromous Fishes of California 
^Reprint from California Fish and Game, Vol. ii6. No. Oct. I960). 
SE 016 6ii9 

6. Part VI - Key to the Common Fishes of San Francisco Bay (1973 )» 
SE 016 650 [ 

7. Marine Ecology Research, Resource Units, Grades 7-9. Draft . 
ED 106 Ob« - 

8. Guide to Marine Ecolog;/- Rest^a rch> » ^A Curriculum for Secondary 
- Students. ED 106 059 ~~" : 
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BEAR VALLEY NATIONAL ENIEHONMENTAL STUDY AREA 

Point Reyes National Seashore, Point Reyes, California 9h9^6. 

Th^; Bear Valley National Environmental Study Area consists of the land 
su: rounding and.:including park headquarters for Point Reyes National 
Seashore in Marna Gounty^ California, about 30 miles north of San 
Francisco. FQrr:iany yeazs prior to National Park Service acquisition, 
the site was headquarters :for the Bear Valley Ranch. Natural features 
include the rxpar.lan eniTironment of Bear Valley Creek; Douglas Fir 
forest i mixed dec±ii0us woods j open meadows and gras.slandj and a 
section of the San :£iidreas Fault zone. Cultural history of 200 years 
of Mexican and Amei^an ranching operations has impacted the natural 
environment in tie :forms o£ ranch buildings, pasture fencing, grazing, 
road building, u±~^ity installations, introduction of exotic plant 
and animal specis. etc. While the National Park Service has eliminated 
or mitigated much rjiT this jjrpact, providing for visitor use has had 
its own impacts fzi terms of restrooms, parking lots, signs, and other 
facilities. A onB-:Trile lo:op trail runs through the area and takes 
users into and . snnT T rg st all of these features, including an operating 
Iforgan Horse I^zni:r.33id a native Coast Miwok Indian village that is 
being construciaci :a.s a center for interpreting the life and ciilture 
of these nearly esiitiiLrt people and their reverence for and relation- 
ship to the nsUiiii-iSL limrld. Communications, parking, restrooms, water, 
sales literature :sx^ eaergency services are available at the beginning 
and end of the trniL. 

The overall purpcse of t:he site and its attendant program, discussed 
as methodologies J is to provide an opportunity for people to examine 
and come to am siararenesSj understanding and appreciation of the physi- 
cal and biotic lEGrld in which they live, as well as their own pl^ce 
in the relation K i ri p to that world. 

Specific objeirtives for the site are: 

1. To encmrage -:\zEsii/ors to experience several different types of 
enviranmeubs snd physical and life processes by walking a trail 
that mnds iiiist iji and out of a variety of areas and processes. 

2. To make se^srar:' stops, along the way to observe more closely, to 
question, ^ make ^experiments, to become physically involved with 
the resourosa,- 

3» To provide 3 demonstration area that can serve as a model of other 
environmemsl siaidy areas in other places. 

lu To encourage greatest use of the area and program by making that 
use as accessible and easy as possible. 

Target audiences for the program are, most specifically, school classes 
X-12 from thromgbnnt the San Francisco Bay Area i.' General visitors. 
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however, are also welcome and encouraged to use the area. 
Methodologies for promoting use and using the area are as follows: 

1. Teachers throughout the Bay Area are informed of the site and 
program via letter, flyer, school district newsletters,, etc. 

2. Teacher workshops are conducted to train teachers in the use of 
the site/program. 

3. Teachers are supplied with handbooks and students with workbooks 
contaojiing general background information, specific site- infor- 
mation, and activities to be conducted, the latter two keyed to 
posts along the trail. 

h. Pre-site and post-site studies are reccjnmended'ln addition to on- 
site activities. 

5. Teachers conduct their own classes in the area, although a National 
Park Ranger does give an orientation talk on-site, prior to use if 
so requested. 

Site and trail .naintena nee funding is achieved through the regular 
National Park Service budgetj teacher and student booklets are pro- 
Zi^^oi ^^^^^ f^""^^ Association, a cooperating association assisting 
the oervice in interpretive, scientific and educational programs: all 
other costs, such as transportation, equipment, etc., are provided by 
the user group. ^ 

There has been discussion and some planning" for creating additional 

f t Hopefully such a site could 

De created for each major ecosystem in the park. 

(December 1976) 



POINT REYES ENVIRONMENTAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTER (CLEM 
MILLER ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTER) 

Chief Park Interpreter, Point Reyes National Seashore, Point Reyes, 
California 9l|9^6j (U^)663-1093 . Camp Manager: (U^)669-1^21. 

Purpose: 

The Point Reyes Environmental Education Center was developed in the 
1973-7a school year for the following purposes: 
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1. To provide an overnight, outdoor classroom resource where stu- 
dents can develop an awareness, understanding, and appreciation of 
environment: what it is and how it functions. 

2. To provide a facility where workshops can be conducted to en- 
courage and help prepare teachers and other leaders to teach en- 
vironmental education as a dynamic, continuing, integral part of 
their curriculum. 

3. To develop a model environmental education center that can be copied 
by other organizations as well as directly serve local communities. 

Location: 

The Center is located on the former Laguna Ranch in Point Reyes National 
Seashore, western Marin- County, California, about thirty miles north 
of San Francisco. It can be reached by taking the road north of park 
headquarters that leads to Limantour Natural Area. 

Facilities : 

A series of eleven permanent 8-man tent platforms with tents house 
both students and teachers. Participants provide their own sleeping 
bags and pads. Tents are not heated or lighted. 

Groups provide and prepare their own meals in the kitchen, which con- 
tains a large stoVe, refrigerators, sinks, lighting, large pots and 
pans, and limited utensils . 

A large, remodeled quonset building houses the kitchen, first aid room, 
and dining/classroom area. The quonset is heated by a wood stove and, 
other than the kitchen, lighted by kerosene lamps. 

Modern restrooms with showers are provided in a separate building. 

The Center also contains a small library, film and slide projectors, 
and a variety of other study materials and teaching aids. 

Resource: 

Once at, the Center, all of Point Reyes becomes a natural and cultural 
teaching resource. Numerous trails radiate from the camp and lead to 
or through a wide variety of environmental study sites including the 
forested valleys and hilltops of Inverness Ridge, brushy uplands, 
grasslands, meadows, sandy and rocky ocean beaches, tidepools, fresh 
and salt water marshes and estuaries. Either individually or in small 
groups, students can walk through or study in many environments, some 
relatively undisturbed by man, almost wilderness, others illustrating 
man's history on the Point Reyes peninsula, including Indians, explor- 
ers, and ranchers. The entire resource. is ideal for teaching and inter- 
preting the nature of and man^s interdependence with the total environ- 
ment. 
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Camp Manager : 

The Center has a resident manager employed by the National Park Ser- 
vice. The Camp Manager teaches in teacher workshops, greets and orients 
student groups using the Center, assists teachers with questions or 
problems relative to the facility or resources, provides emergency ser- 
vices, and maintains the campi He also handles camp and workshop reser- 
vations, and enforces the irules, regulations and procedures of the 
Center and Park. 

While the Camp Manager will assist in solving logistical and teaching 
problems as time permits, it is the responsibility of teachers and 
groups to do their own teaching, meal preparation, housekeeping, final 
cleanup, discipline, transportation, etc. 

Wio Can Use the Center ; 

Requests for use of the Center will be honored, on a first come - first 
serve basis, from any school beginning or conducting an environmental 
education program, provided the following criteria are met: 

1. The Center is used for environmental education, as opposed to 
recreation purposes j 

2. A teacher or group leader for every 2^-30 students has completed 
the Teacher Workshop given at the site under the direction of 
National Park Service personnel. 

3. Total group size is no smaller than 2$ nor larger than 90. 

h* Adult personnel, e.g. parent, volunteer, school nurse, etc*, are 
provided at the ratio of one adult per 10 students. 

Fees : 

A fee of $2.00 per day per person will be charged all teachers and 
students using the camp during workshops and on-site activities. 

For workshops, a $.^0 registration fee is charged to cover the cost of 
handouts. 

Adminis tra tion ; 

The Center is cooperatively operated by the National Park Service and 
Coastal Parks Association. 

The Coastal Parks Association is a non-profit organization which sells 
literature and other materials on the park and operates certain pro- 
grams which assist in the overall interpretation and visitor use of 
the park. All contributions made to the Association programs are tax 
deductible. Profits from the sale of literature and other interpretive 
materials are used to assist in the sciontific and education activities 
of tho National Park Service. 
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More infonnation about the Association is available from: Coastal 
Parks Association, Point Reyes National Seashore, Pcant Reyes, Califor- 
nia 



(December 1976) 



ERIC DOCUMENT: 

The Strands Walk, ED 125 855. 



COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

John K. Gessel, Director 5 School-Community Services, Department of Edu- 
cation, San Diego County, 6i|01 Linda Vista Road, San Diego, California 
9211I5 (7li;)292-3500. 



Our overall purpose is to work with our community to develop curriculum 
materials that would not normally reach the classroom via a textbook. We 
develop multimedia 'teaching kits, coordinate conferences, and consult with 
school districts. 

Our current activities have been focused upon energy education in the 
area* of materials development and coordinating energy education confer- 
ences. Both of these efforts are then followed by in-service programs for 
teachers. 

The funding for these activities comes primarily from local and state 
taxes, but our local utility has made substantial contributions for energy 
education. We evaluate the frequency of use by teachers of our materials 
once every three years, and that survey shows about of the teachers 
use our materials at least once a year. 

Our plans for further development of environmental education materials 
include four teaching kits about the natural resources of San Diego County, 
a kit for primary teachers about our 200, and a kit for teachers to use 
before they take their students for a week to the outdoor education pro- 
gram for sixth graders. 

John K. Gessel 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 33-3i| 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 9 ^ 
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TWENTYNINE PALMS OASIS NESA 

Monument Headquarters, Joshua Tree National Monument, IhhQS National 
Park Drive, Twentyndjie Paljns, California 92277j (7ll4)367-3l4l4]4. 

The Twentynine Palms Oasis NESA was established to provide a study area 
in which students could experience and learn about the environmental 
factors that contribute to the unique ecology of a southwest oasis. 

Specific objectives include understanding of the factors that result 
in the Oasis location, recognition of floral and faunal adaptations 
that permit inhabltafion at this site, appreciation of the intricate 
interrelationships that help the Oasis environment to thrive, and aware^ 
ness of man's historical, contemporary and future impact on this type 
of community. 

The study area is utilized by the general public and organized groups, 
including scheduled primary and elementary school classes. Teachers 
and rangers work with school groups j the general public has access to a 
trail guide that courses through the area. 

There is no special funding and the study area is maintained out of 
operating funds. There are no specific projects/programs planned for 
the future. Due to travel limitations the study area's use by school 
groups has been curtailed over the last year, 

(December 1976) 



ENVIRONMENTAL LIVING PROGRAM AND ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREA 

For information on the Environmental Education Program contact: Daniel 
F,- Card, Environmental Education Specialist, Division of Interpreta- 
tion, Yosemite National Park, P.O. Box 577, Yosemite National Park, 
California 9^389; (209)372-.iii46l Ext. 6l. For specific information 
on the Environmental Living Program at the Yosemite Pioneer History 
Center, contact: William F. Dengler, Wawona District Naturalist, 
Wawona Station, P,0. Box 27, Yosemite National Park, California 
95389; (209)375-6321. 

ENVIRONMENTAL LIVING PROGR^^M 

Purpose: 



The purpose of the ELP is for students to understand and appreciate 
their present way of life by recreating a community of the past. 
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Objectives ; 

Students role-play the lives of pioneers for a twenty-four hour period 
to experience the special problems pioneers had and the differences in 
their day-to-day lives. Each student performs some of the necessary 
tasks to survive as the pioneers did, including wood stove cooking, 
candle and soap making, and home crafts. They organize town meetings 
and establish guidelines for their town. 

Target Audience ; Fifth and sixth graders. 

Methodologies ; 

Teachers wishing to use the Pioneer Yosemlte History Center at Wawona 
are required to attend a workshop in the fall to familiarize themselves 
with the available facilities. The teachers learn the skills and per- 
form the tasks they will later teach their students. The workshop 
facilitators and teachers discuss the philososphy of living history 
and how to bring the past to life in the classroom. Throughout the 
year, students prepare for their visit to the past. They make costioines 
and quilts, learn the skills they will later use, research the history 
of Yosemite pioneers, and begin to develop a pioneer frame of mind. 
In the spring, classes come to 'the Pioneer YosemitB History Centeir Jor 
their debut as pioneers. 

Materials: 

A booklet containing the history of the buildings at the Pionee-:- Yose- 
mlte History Cesrtevy instructions on pioneer skills and crafts^ and 
mouth-waterirag recipes is available for teachers at the fall workshop. 

Project Evaluation: 

. 

Teachers discuss their reactions to the program at the end of the 
tea cher ' s worsh op . 



Plans for the Future : 

Continuation of the ELP at the History Center and. a teachers' work-- 
shop in the spring. Development of a Living History Program for the 
Miwok Indian culture. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREA 
Purpose: 



The purpose of the ESA program is for students to examine different 
environments, at home and in Yosemite, looking for principles of sur- 
vival which both havo in common. 
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Objectives t 

The program at Yosemite demonstrates the similarity in environments 
through parallel investigations in the home environment and in the Park. 
Through a process of investigations on their own, the students come to 
realize that the Environmental Strands are the principles of survival 
which all environments share. 

Target Audience: Sixth throu^ ninth graders. 

Methodologies : 



-Teachers receive the ESA- booklet containing -pre-site> on-sitej and 
post-site tasks for three major areas of study: human history, wil'd- ' 
life, and vegetation.^ This booklet ^ contains -specific instructions to ' 
the teachers for the *implanentation of the tasks. Pre-site tasks in- 
vestigate home enviroronents through various activities related to the 
three subject areas. It also prepares the student for a trip to 
Yosemite 's natural setting* The on-sirie tasks explore Xosemite's 
environmsnt while at the -Eark. The follow-up post-site activities at 
home tie together concepts (Enviroiimental Strands) learned in both 
enTcLronments . Throughout rhe learning process, the students do the 
work themselves. They gatner information in small, groups and present 
it tc the rest of their class. 

Materials Produced: 

Environmental Study Area booklet containing tasks for the students 
and instructions for the teacher. The booklet is not printed yet. 

Project Evaluation : 

Verbal and written comments from the teachers. 
Plans for the Future : 

A CO liege -accredited teachers' workshop will be offered in the early 
spring at Yosemite. It will help familiarize the educator with Yose- 
mite and the Environmental Strands concepts and the activities developed 
for the program. 



(December 1976) 
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THORUE ECOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

Joan E. Martin, Director of Education, Thorne Ecological Institute, 
2336 Pearl Street, Boulder, Colorado 80302j (303)l|ii3-7325. 



Thorne Ecological Institute is a private, non-profit,- non-endowed 
organization foimded in 19^h to encourage ecological research and to 
serve as a catalyst in environmental problem solving. Thorne seeks to 
advance man's understanding of emerging problems by applying ecological 
principles and concepts, showing the nature of alternative approaches 
and sol'uitions, and recognizing the role of individual values and- respon- 
sibility. " The current areaLS of emphasis include: 

-davBloping and implementing decision-making processes which inte- 
grate different disciplines and concerns 

-identifying and analyzing emerging issues in a changing society 

-(ssigning and testing Joiture approaches as considerations become 
more complex and long- range- oriented 

-developing and evaluating professional and management techniques 
and communicating them to others 

This is accomplished through institutes, seminars, workshops, training 
programs, research, environmental planning, impact assessment, bio- 
physical and socioeconomic inventories, management consulting and 
publication. The above are funded by grants, contributions, fees, and 
contracts^ all for a specific project rather than in large unspecified 
amounts . 

Thorne targets the majority of its educational programs for adults. 
This is not only because of the level of environmental problem solving 
analysis undertaken, but also because relatively few environmental 
educators concentrate on the adult population, those who are currently 
making decisions and policies. In all programs, Thorne works to provide 
alternatives to existing and institutionalized approaches. This includes 
educational approaches. Since educating adults requires more than the 
factual exchange prevalent at large conferences, professional meetings 
where papers are given, and luncheons with guest speakers, Thorne is 
currently developing and improving upon techniques for affecting change 
in adults. 

In the summer of 1965, Thorne designed and implemented the National 
Seminar on Environmental Arts and Sciences (SEAS). The purpose of SEAS 
was to offer a unique approach to environmental problems by developing 
an understanding of the concepts and principles of ecology among the 
nations* top decision makers. Participant response has led this seminar 
to continue annually in Aspen with different themes and emphasis as 
the concerns and issues change. This seminar has provided the basis 
for an increasing number of adult education programs. 
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VJhilo SEAS provides an overview of the art and science of ecology, 
other seminars and workshops concentrate on more specific issues, 
specific impacts, and specific problems. They include: 

SEAS Workshops; These workshops are offered for decision-makers who 
already have an understanding of ecological principles and who want to 
apply "them to topics sutrh as corporate responsibility, law, or the 
economy. 

Besource Development Impact Seminars : These seminars focus on exploring 
impacts, developing a better understanding of impacts, and applying new 
perspectives and solutions to participants' problems. The seminar re- 
volves around the impact of such resource development as timber manage- 
ment, increased mining operations, or' recreational development in rural 
environments. Participants include anyone facing, dealing with, or 
acting upon these iirpacts. 

Corporate Seminars : Thome sponsors seminars to meef specific corpor- 
ation needs. The seminar may be similar to any of the above seminars 
or it may be specially designed. Seminars have been conducted for com- 
panies such as Public Service Company of Colorado and AMAX Inc. 

Local Problem Solving Workshops : While most of Thome's programs are 
designed to have national or regional significance, these programs are 
designed for facilitating in local problem solving. They provide a 
medium for individuals to analyze their problems and to arrive at 
possible solutions. These local problems include such topics as the 
trade-off between economic and environmental problems, conflict between 
city and county policy, and lack of land use planning. 

In addition to the seminar/workshop format. Thorn© offers longer on- 
going institutes. In 1963 Thorns began the Rocircy Mountain National 
Park Environmental Seminars to provide a series of week-long courses 
on ecology to the general public. In the spring Thorne will offer a 
series of courses on the present state of the art of environmental im- 
pact assessment. 

Although all education programs have some "experiential" aspect, Thorne 
also offers programs which emphasize the experiential. They include a 
skiing workshop, a rafting trip down the Green River, and a wilderness 
outing. 

Thome's educational programs have not just been limited to adults. 
For sixteen years, Thorne sponsored the Boulder Natural Science School, 
an outdoor nature study program for children in Boulder, Colorado. 
Thorne also has offered a series of week-long environmental education 
programs for junior high school students in Rocky Mountain National Park 
called »'Eco-Explorations." In addition, under contract with the Federal 
government, Thorne continues to operate Youth Conservation Corps camps 
in Rocky Mountain, Glacier, Kings Canyon-Sequoia, and Yosanite National 
Pa rks . 

- — Joan E. Martin 
October 1976 
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A CCMPAI?ATIVE EQUATION OF VALUES-ORIENTED AJID-NON-mLUES-ORIENTED 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION MATERIALS 

Douglas Supreka, Project Directory Social Science Education: Consortium^ 
Inc., Educational Resources Center, 855 Broadway, Boulder, :3olorado 
80302 J (303)U92-.8l55. 

This study, fijinded under P.L. 93-278, is designed to assess experi- 
mentally the effectiveness of several commercially published, and 
nationally disseminated environmental education curriculum .^nia-terials and 
to obtain teacher-student evaluations of these materials. 'She study's 
major purpose is to determine the extent to which particujiir: values- 
oriented and non- values-oriented resources increase students' awareness 
of environmental issues and facts, encourage them to ha ve i^arsitive 
attitudes toward environmental protection, and build theiir perceptions 
of being able to 'affect environmental policy and to control their en- 
vironment. A second purpose is to assess the relative effectiveness 
of the values and non-values treatments with several dichotomous groups 
of students as determined by differences evidenced in the following 
characteristics: prior knowledge of environmental information, in- 
ternal-external locus of control, faith in human nature, and psycho- 
logical deprivation. The third purpose is to gather teacher and student 
comments on the strengths and weaknesses of the materials. 

The experimental aspect the stac^ will iiss 3: modified "non-equivalent 
control group design.'** The sample will consisu of l6 secondary social 
studies teachers and approxima;tely 6C0 high st:hool students in the Den- 
ver, Colorado area. The values and non- values teachers will include 
eight who are experienced and eight who are inexperienced in teaching 
environmental education. 

Appropriate, reliable, previously developed instruments will be used on 
a pre-test post-test basis to measixre students' progress relative to 
the three dependent variables stated above in the major purpose. Multi- 
ple analysis of covariance will be used to test the significance of the 
mean between-group differences ^nd the differences related to the 
dichotomous groups mentioned in the second purpo:se. Attitude scales 
and open-ended questions will be used to obtain the student and teacher 
evaluative data on the curriculum materials. The results of both as- 
pects of the study will be published in several professional sources. 
It is hoped that these results will provide teachers and developers 
with useful information to help them construct and implement more 
effective environmental education programs. 

Douglas Supreka 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ii7-i|8 
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ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Boulder Experiments Scrapbook. A Description of How the Student 
and Professional Starr or the ^.A.jJ^M.Hi.b.c:). Proje ct ir^lannea ana 
Put On a Goimaunity Environmental Fair. lilD Otil 707 ' 
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2. SADMESSt Student Assisted Dex^lopment of Materials for Environ - 
mental and Social Studies, Final Report . ED 053 072 

3. Boulder Experiments; An Environmental Fair« Profiles of 
Promise.2iri ED 091 260 



ENERGY AND SOCIETI: INVESTIGATIONS BJ DECISION MAKING 

Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, P.O. Box 930, Boulder, Colorado 
80302 5 (303)666-6558. 



Energy and Society; Investigations in Decision Making is designed as 
a nine-week instructional unit for high school, college, and adult 
students. During the course of the unit, students discuss certain 
basic physical laws related to energy, explore some of the possible 
consequences of energy decisions, and :'*ormulate an energy-related 
question that they then investigate. In the context'* of each student's 
questiCTiy seven categories of factors affecting energy decisions are 
considered. These categories are politics, economics, technology, 
attitudes, health and safety, environmental impact, and physical laws. 
Through consideration of empirical data and through examination of 
personal and community values, students attempt to arrive at an energy 
"recommendation" for their community. The issue is finally carried one 
step further, to the consideration of national and world energy futures. 

The project was funded by the U.S. Office of Education. Materials 
include Student *3 Handbook, Teacher's Guide, a set of daylight slides, 
a film loop, a card set, and The Energy Management Game.' The program 
will be available in Spring 1977, from Hubbard Scientific Company. 

(November 1976) 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. Iii9-l50 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Investigating Your Environment. Student Handbook . ED ll6 901 

2. Investigating Your Environment. Teachers^ Handbook . ED ll6 902 

3. Me and My Environment Formative Evaluation Report 5'« Year 3 « 
Assessing Student Abilities and Performances . ED 122 hbh 

U. Me and My Environ'nent Final Formative Evaluation Report. A 
Synthesis of Findings . ED 122 U65 " 

5 • The Environment: Some Viewpoints (Student Resource Book I ) . 
ED 123 038 

6. The Price of Progress- (Student Resource Book II ). ED 123 039 

7. Food for Humanity (Student Resource Book 111) '. ED 123 OkO 

8. Hmnan Population (Student Resource Book IV ).'" ED 123 Olil 

9. Solid VJaste (Student Rosource Book'V ^ ^ 123 Oh2 

10. Pesticides (Student Rt- source Book VI) . ED 123 Olx3 

11. Land Use (Student Resource Book VII ). ED 123 Ohh 

12. Water Quality (Student Resource Book VIII). ED 123 0^3' 
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THE ENERGY SOURCES - A NEW BEGINNING 

Elwood E. Miller, Associate Director, Educational Media Center, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 80309j (303)li92-73lil. 



"The Energy Sources - A New Beginning project is currently in its 
second phase, under funding from the U. S. Office of Education. The 
first project was designed primarily to produce materials about alter- 
native energy sources. A second grant, currently in operation, was 
funded to design utilization patterns and models for the iixformation 
developed for the first grant. 

The materials developed consisted primarily of two separate sets. One 
is a set of l6mm motion picture films, each 28 minutes in length under 
the general title for the series of "Energy Sources - A New Beginning" 
and includes nine separate films titled: Energy Sources, A Matter of 
Policy; Geothermal Power - The Great Furnace; The Sleeping Giant - Coal; 
Solar Power - The Giver of Life; Wind Power - The Great Revival; Oil 
Shale - The Rock that Burns; Tar Sands - Future Fuel; Nuclear Gas 
StijTiulation - Tapping our Natural Heritage; and Nuclear Energy - The 
Great Controversy. 

The ninth film "Nuclear Energy - The Great Controversy" is being re- 
produced with an additional grant and with some suggestions from the 
U. S. Office of Education. That film will be available about the first 
of January, 1977. 

Also produced under the initial grant were a set of study guides for 
each of the nine films plus a teachers guide for the entire series. 
These materials are available from the University of Colorado at 
Boulder — both films and the teaching guides. 

Produced during this same effort but not under the contract of the 
U. S. Office of Education is a set of sound filmstrips covering the 
same content but aimed at the junior high school science level as con- 
trasted with the films themselves which are adult education and high 
school films. All of these materials are now. available from the Edu- 
cational Media Center at the University of Colorado. 

All of the film materials were validated with high school science classes 
before final production of each film (or filmstrip) and are now in use 
in a series of adult education seminars as well as hi^ school classes 
in the State of Colorado. Our future plans include an effort for nation- 
al dissemination of these materials during the 1977-78 academic school 
year. An additional proposal is being prepared by this office currently 
to insure national distribution. 

Elwood E. Miller 

September 1976 
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KEEP COLORADO BEAUTIFUL 

Mrs, Beverly Fleming, Executive Director, Keep Colorado Beautiful Inc., 
U26O East Evans Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80222; (303)757-2272. 

Purpose: To coordinate efforts state-wide in a broad educational pro- 
gram in the areas of litter prevention, solid waste problems, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and beautif ication. 

Audience: All public and parochial schools in Colorado, service organi- 
zations and other groups, clubs, churches, government agencies, busi- 
nesses, individuals . 

Recent Projects: '76 Litter Revolution (state-wide cleanup and beauti- 
f ication campaign in which IO8 communities participated), Explo '76 
(Denver metro area career fair), operation of Ecology Bus In rural 
Colorado junior high schools, workshops on solid waste management, 
awards programs for schools and commimities, participation in Clean 
World International Conference In Dublin, Ireland. 

Materials: Free environmental films; fact sheets on solid waste, air 
pollution, water pollution; recycling directory; curricialiam suggestions 
for teachers; tips for organizing a community cleanup; litter bags; 
trash bags; decals for trash cans, cars, etc; speakers bureau. 

Funding: Partially funded by Colorado Department of Natural Resources, 
partially by private donations. 

Future Plans: .Implementation of the Clean Community System (CCS) as 
developed by Keep America Beautiful. The CCS is an on-going, community- 
wide, in-depth program designed to fight litter and solid waste problems, 
conserve natural resources, and beautify the community. Through the CCS 
the sources of litter in the community are identified, a' program of 
continuous public education at all levels is implemented, litter-control 
ordinances are up-dated and enforced, and sanitation technology is 
improved. The CCS is the first national program which seeks to reduce 
litter through behavioral science techniques applied In a logical and 
orderly manner by a citizens' committee at the local level. 

Theresa Cooley 

Secreta ry 
September 1976 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTER 

Lariy Schaefer, Director; Area Cooperative Educational Services, 
800 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut 06^11; (203)5^62-9967 or 
for Connecticut residents: l-800-922-l567. 

Objective : To prcmnfe the iiaplementation of environmental education 
into the school, and community programs. 

Specific Objectives: 

1. Curriculum Adoption/Ada ption/lmplementation 

2. Teacher In-service and Pre-service Training 

3. Information Dissemination 
U. Program Development 
Target Audience : 

1. Public and Private Schools in Connecticut, grades K-12. 

2. Community Organizations. 
Methododology : 

1. Operate an- EE Curriculum Library 

2. In-service Workshops for Teachers 

3. Operate EE Resource Center 

U. Operate EE Media Loan Library 

5. Disseminate monthly newsletter 

6. Curriculum Development Programs 

7. Computer Based. Resource Units in EE 
Materials Produced: 

1. Monthly Newsletter (included in membership). 

2. Land Use Decision Making Kit : A set of seventeen self-instructional 
audio-tutorial units on land use. Units include: Map Reading, 
Aerial Photography, Geosystems, Hydrosystems, Inland Wetlands, 
Coastal Wetlands, Uplands, Open Space, Planning for People, Cultural 
Systems,, Local Implementation, State and Federal Implementation, 
Economics of Land Use, Synthesis: Buildability, and Synthesis: 
Attractiveness. Total Kit costs: $200.00. Individual units range 
from $18 to $30. 
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3. ECO-KIT: A set of six self -instructional audio-tutorial units. 
Unit titles include: Introduction to Ecology j Water Pollution; 
Air Pollution; Noise Pollution; Population I and Population II. 
The cost is $30.00 for six imits . 

An Introduction to Population^ Environment and Society ; A 
Teacher's resource manual. Cost: $6.00. 

i). Catalogue of EE Resources (included in membership - not for sale). 

Funding Sources : Membership; Title IV Part C; Sale of Materials; 
Rental of Films. 

Publi cations ; 

1. Audio-Tutorial Instruction Invades City Hall 

2. "A Self-Instructional Approach to Environmental Decision Making — 
Focus on Land Use^', Journal of Environmental Education (in press). 

3. "Land Use Decision Making: A Community Issue^', Current Issues in 
Environmental Education - 1976 . 

I4. "Community Education in Land Use Decision Making: New Instructional 
Materials", Curre nt Issues in Environmental Education ^ 197^ . 

5. "Education in Land Use Decision Making" , Present and Future of 
• Coast s, Proceedings of the First Annual Conference of the Coastal 
Society. 

Plans for the F uture : 

1. Continued development of in-service programs and resource center. 

2. Development of a notebook of environmental education infusion 
ideas and activities for each grade of subject K-12. 

3. Validation and production of the simulation game, FLANFAM. 

Larry Schaefer 

October 1976 
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WORKSHOP ON LAND USE AND WATER SUPPLY ISSUES 

Orville M. Tice, Associate Director, Programs^ Yale University, School 
of Forestry and Environmental Studies, Sage Hall, 20$ Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut 06^11j (203)U36-oi|i40. 



The overall purpose of this mini-grant is to provide public information 
on the issues involved in the proposed disposal of "surplus*' water 
utility lands. The state of Connecticut imposed a two-year moratorium 
on land sales and created a council to examine specific issues. The 
School has been called upon to bring its technical and professional 
skills to bear in this regard. 

The specific objectives of the School's Task Force include the prepara- 
tion of research reports in the areas of public health, land use, 
economics, law, recreation and related areas. 

The target audience for a public foruia and ensuing workshop are members 
of state and local government, the water utilities^ planning agencies, 
conservation organizations and members of the public at large. 

The metiiodologies to be employed are essentially white pap^^rs in specific 
research areas leading to case-study scenarios to be presented in the 
Spring . 

Materials produced will include a workbook of water-related facts and 
caserstudy scenarios. 

A funding source, in addition to the U.S. Office of Education, is the 
Anne S, Richardson Fund. 

Project evaluation will be made by an advisory board. 

Plans for the future include an all-day forum held in December and a 
workshop to be held in the early Spring. The principle contacts on this 
mini-grant are Associate Professor Arthur P. O'Hayre, Yale School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies, Marsh Hall, 360 Prospect Street, 
and Orville M. Tice, Associate Director, Programs, Yale School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies, Sage Hall, 20^ Prospect Street. 
The School^s Task Force coordinator is Sarah Bates, Yale School of Fores- 
try and Environmental Studies, Sage Hall, 205 Prospect Street. 

Orville M. Tice 

\ October 1976 
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GRIPIN AMD SEE (SCIENCE, ENVIRONMENT, AND EDUCATION) 

L, -Jim Allen, Project Director, Appoquinimink School District, hth and 
Main Streets, Odessa, Delaware 19730. 



Principal staff ; One director and one full-time secretary. 

Principal originators ; Dr. William B. Keene, Dr. Sadie S. Keen, and 
L. Jim Allen. 

Date and place of initiation ; July 1975, Appoquinimink School District. 

O'^^all Pi^oject purpose ; To give each participant an acute awareness 
ot the beauties and delicies of the environment. 

Materials ; 

Materials produced; For grades 3, 6, and 9, Environmental curriculum 
materials have been developed and are in the process of being revised. 
Included is a slide-tape presentation. Interdependence, Earth Re - 
sources, and Population Dynamics . ' 

Free materials : Brochure anticipated. 

Materials produced that can be purchased ; None . 

New material being developed : Yes, for Grades ii, 5, 7, and 8: Energy, 
Recycling, and Quality of Life . 

Additional materials being developed : None . 

Present commercial association : None . 

Material Implementation : 

Number of schools now using entire set of materials: None now, will 
start January 1977j at that tijne there will be six schools. 

Number of teachers having adopted all of the project materials: None 
now but in January 1977 there will be 19. 

Total number of students using project materials: i|23 starting in 
January 1977. 

Names and locations of schools where the program materials are being 
used: Townsend Elementary School, Townsend, Delaware 1973ii; Silver 
Lake Elementary School, Middletown, Delaware 19709 j Redding Middle 
School, Middletown, Delaware 197095 Middletown Hi^ School, Middle- 
town, Delaware 19709j Broadmeadow School, 500 S. Broad Street, Middle- 
town, Delaware 19709. 

Teacher Preparation: 



Consultive service available for teachers using the materials: Yes. 
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In-service education program for teachers using the materials: Yes, 

Pre-service training program for teachers desiring to use the materials 
Yes. 

Kind of teacher preparation programs available: Graduate credit course 
being offered by the University of Delaware on developing environmental 
curriculum. 

Availability of pre-service and/or in-service teaching materials for 
educators to use in preparing teachers: No. 

Teaching materials commercially available: No. 

Materials Evaluation : 

No formal evaluation as of yet, but hope to have it in the near future. 
Project Summary : 

Program is under way at this time. Workshop started September 20, 1976 
Workshop: Environmental Education Curriculum Development. 

a. 1^ class, 3 graduate credit. University of Delaware. 

b. Emphasis on 3, 6, and 9 grades. 

c. 3rd grade: Interdependence of man to his environment. 

d. 6th grade: Earth resources. 

e. 9th grade: Population Dynamics, economical and environmental. 

f . Field trips to: Bombay Hook Wildlife Refuge, Cape Henlopen, 
Marshes, Canal Fossil Beds, Lakes and Streams. 

g. Members of workshop are teachers and administrators of all 
disciplines in grades 3, 6, and 9. No prerequisite required. 

Plans for the Future : 

To develop environmental curriculum units for all grades - 3-12j to 
develop field trip guides for field trips throughout State of Delaware. 

Funding Sources : 

E.S.E.A., Title IV, Part C; Delmarva Power and Light Company; Univer- 
sity of Delaware, College of Marine Science. 

L. Jim Allen 

October 1976 
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YOJTH CONSERVATION CCRPS 

The^Youth Conservation Corps (YCC) is jointly administered by the 
Department of Agriculture-Forest Service and the Department of the 
Interior. Requests for information on the program should be sent to 
either of the following offices: Director, Human Resource Programs, 
Department of Agriculture -For est Service, P.O. Box 2Ul7, Washington, 
D.C. 20013^ or Director, Office of Manpower Training and Youth 
Activities, Department of the Interior, Washingtcn, D.C, 200li|. 

The YCC program has three main objectives. They are as follows: 

1. To provide gainf^al employment of America's youth, ages l5-l8, 
during the summer months in a healthful outdoor atmosphere. 

2. To provide an opportunity for understanding and appreciation of 
the Nation's environment and heritage. 

^- 

3. To further the development and maintenance of the natural resources 
of the United States by the youth who will ultimately be responsible 
for maintaining and managing these resources for the American 
people . 

The Environmental Awareness program is integrated ivith work projects 
as much as possible. At least 10 hours every week are spent dealing 
with the specific goals an^ objectives of the Environmental Awareness 
program. These goals are: 

1. To increase awareness of ecological principles that govern the 
environment . 

2. To better understand man's social, economic, historical, cultural 
and physical relationships nith the environment. 

3. To increase awareness of the wide range of attitudes and personal 
values relating to the environnentc 

U. To assist each participant in recognizing the effect of a personal 
environment ethic on the environment. 

5. To experience problem-solving and dec is ion- ma king processes which 
are applied to environmental management concerns. 

6. To increase understanding of the overall benefits of the' YCC work 
prograiii on the environment. 

The 8-week summer YCC program is a very short time to accomplish these 
goals. Individual camps in all States develop most of their own meth- 
odologies for involving the youth in environjnental awareness. There 
are two publications that assist them in their efforts; both of these 
are available from the Government Printing Office (gPO): 
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"YCC Sourcebook for Environmental Awareness: Man and Natural 
Resources " GPO Stock jyO2U-OOO->OO022-3 ; ^1.90 each 

"YCC Pocketbook for Environmental Awareness: Man and Natural 
Resources " GPO Stock j»^02U-000->OOb21->5 ; $1,6^ ii^E 

These two publications are now being revised so copies are not available 
from this office. The 1976 editions are still available from GPO. • 
The 1977 editions will be available by January 1977. 

We have also developed a film, "Hard Work and Good Times (The YCC 
Experience)", explaining the entire YCC program and 'the Environmental 
Awareness aspect. Copies are available at $9^' each from: Southwest 
Iowa Learning Resources Center, IjOl Reed Street, Red Oak, Iowa 5l566. 

YCC enrollees are employed to work on conservation projects in their 
own state. Environmental Awareness is an integral part of the work 
projects. The YCC is open to youth between the ages of l5-l8 and 
applications can be obtained by writing to: U.S. Youth Conservation 
Corps, P.O. Box 2975, Washington, D.C. 20013. 

Applications will be available after January 1, 1977, for the coming 
summer's program. 

The Youth Conservation Corps was established in 1971 by Public Law 
92-1^97 and receives yearly funding from Congress. It has been a very 
successful program and will continue to help serve the youth and 
Natural Resource Management agencies throughout the Nation. 



Jack W. McElroy 

Acting Director of Human Resource Programs 
Department of Agriculture-Forest Service 
December 1976 



POPULATION EDUCATION PROJECT 

Elaine Murphor^ Directory Population Education, Zero Population Growth, 
13I16 Connecticut Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; (202)785-0100. 

In 1966 Planned Parenthood-World Population held a symposium to discuss 
''Family Planning, Population Problems, and the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum" (PP-WP, 5l5 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022, 1966, 
free booklet). At this meeting, various demographers and educators 
pointed out that while population growth and its attendant problems im- 
pinge upon the lives and future of American children, the topic is 
rarely examined in the schools. 
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More recently, there has been considerable effort directed toward in- 
clusionfof sound population studies in school curricula, not only in 
the secondary schools, but from kindergarten through college. 

Many population organizations ccnsider population education an important 
focus for activities, as do several uxiiversities, professional associa- 
tions, and leaders in educational change. ZPG has also responded to 
this call by providing speakers, films and materials for classroom usej 
by lobbying for increased federal funding in this area^ and, through many 
of its chapters, by organizing and leading teacher-training workshops. 
An increase in school coverage of population topics has resulted, but 
usually such coverage still depends on the responsiveness of dedicated 
individual teachers rather than adoption of popmlation education as a 
school systf=?m priority. 

It is the latter goal institutionalization — - that is the focus of 
ZPG's current population education project, funded by the U.S. 'Office 
of Environmental Education and a private foundation. Our purpose is to 
go beyond providing assistance to those teachers who wish to include 
population in their classes; our purpose is to introduce or to expand 
population education in the public school systems of selected model 
states. 

The list now includes Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio, Florida, 
Michigan, New York;; Colorado, and Iowa. 

How does one go about "systematizing?" "While there are some sdjnilari- 
ties in our approaches for all the states, ultinately the project must 
be designed specifically for each state. In most cases, we facilitate 
groups interested in population and environmental education to join 
forces in a cooperative venture. These groups usually include the State 
Department of Education, regional school systems, a university or col- 
lege, local environmental or population organisations, and ZPG. Further 
support is provided by the Population Reference Bureau, Population Insti- 
tute, American Association for the Advancement of Science, and other 
educational and environmental organizations. In many ways, ZPG's role 
is the identification and coordination of those individuals or groups 
dedicated to both protection of the planet and relevant classroom instruc 
tion. 

Initially, we have contacted respresentatives of state and local school 
systems to inform them of our project, and have met with such officials 
to discuss what is available in terms of curricula, materials, audio- 
visual aids, and teacher-training. Because population is, or should 
be, an essential component of environmental education, working with 
state or local coordinators of environmental education has been an 
effe'ctive approach. 

Following cooperative planning with the various interested parties, 
ZPG co-sponsors with them one or two day workshops for administrators, 
curriculum supervisors, and teachers throughout that particular state. 
The workshops provide both the motivation and the "know-how" so that the 
participants can conduct teacher training in population education upon 
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their return to their home school districts. The multiplier effect of 
these workshops is supplemented by articles in national newsletters and 
through population education sessions, at annual meetings of educational 
associations. For example, at the 1976 meeting of the National Science 
Teachers Association, ZPG and the Population Reference Bureau cooperated 
in a workshop attended by 1?0 teachers; in addition, 16,000 copies of 
population education materials were distributed. 

Helping to bring these various groups, which have similar goals but 
separate structures, to a unified, well-defined, educational commitment 
is the heart of ZPG's population education project. In cooperation with 
other groups, then, we stand ready to provide assistance in terms of 
workshops, conferences, and follow-up consultation. Moreover, we are 
happy to loan a number of educational films for a nominal handling 
charge. 

Elaine Marphy 

September 1976 



NATTOJAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

John C. Stone, Education Coordinator, National Wildlife Federation, 
li;12 l6th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; (202)797-6800; 

The Organization: 

The National Wildlife Federation is a non-profit, non-government "grass- 
roots-type" organization dedicated to creating and maintaining a better 
environment with emphasis on the X-^rotection and preservation of wildlife. 

The Federation represents some 3.5 million supporters composed of its 
members, which include subscribers to the Federation's various publica- 
tions, and individual contributors. It has affiliate- orga nizations in 
all $0 states, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands through which it 
works on conservation and environmental problems. 

The Federation serves as the focal point and spokesman for groups and 
individuals who share a common interest in nature in general, wildlife in 
particular, and the interrelationship of all living organisms with 
the earth. A tax-exempt organization, the Federation works primarily 
through educational means, pursuing a vigorous and influential program 
on behalf of resource conservation and environmental iiaprovement . 

History ; 

The Federation was established in 1936 during sessions of the first 
North American Wildlife Conference. The conference, summoned by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, was an initial step in mobilizing a national 
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movement for restoring once abundant wildlife populations suffering the 
effects of environmental degradation, habitat loss, w^ste and neglect. 
The Federation was formed to provide leadership for all grcaips interested 
in the proper management of wildlife and natural resources. 

Policies and Administration : 

Policy of the Federation on conservation ideas is determined by delegates 
to annual meetings held in various regions of the ccxintry. The delegates 
are elected by National Wildlife Federation state affiliates. 

Officers of the Federation and members of its board of directors are 
elected by these same delegates and serve without pay. Overall direction 
of the Federation's programs is provided by Thomas L. Kimball, Executive 
Vice President. Administrative direction is given by J. A. Brownridge, 
Administrative Vice President. Both men have long associations with 
the Federation. 

Goals ; 

1. Adequate and enforced national and international water and air stan- 
dards . 

2. Adequate and enforced national and international solid waste manage- 
ment standards that will provide maximum recycling and re-use of 
natural resources. 

3- Control of pests where absolutely necessary, preferably employing 
biological control or other means less harmful to the total environ- 
ment than many of the chemicals presently in use. 

h» Preservation of high quality wilderness and natural areas, outstand- 
ing wild rivers, scenic trails and estuarine areas. " 

5« Presentation of optimiom numbers ^nd variety of wildlife by designa- 
tion of suitable areas as wildlife refuges, parks, seashores and lake 
shores, recreation centers, and scenic rivers. 

6. Scientific and professional, rather then emotional, management of 
wildlife, forest, and soil resources, rivers, lakes and oceans, 
and grasslands . 

?• Protection of endangered wildlife and preservation of wildlife 
habitat. 

Activitibs: 



The Federation seeks to achieve its goals through a variety of activities 
which include: 

1. Helping to develop and implement policy through liaison with Executive 
agencies in federal and state governments and by assembling and dis- • 
tributing information on Congressional natural resource activities. 
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2. Publishing a wide variety of material including "National Wildlife", 
"International Wildlife", and "Ranger Rick" magazines for a multitude 
of audiences as part of its educational efforts. 

3. Working with schools by designing programs and providing audio- 
visual materials for use by teachers and students in achieving a 
better understanding of ia.ldlife and environmental subjects. 

U. Sponsoring a scholarship and research grant-in-aid program designed 
to assist doctoral and post-doctoral students engaged in specific 
environmental research. 

5. Sponsoring meetings and conferences across the nation as part of the 
program to achieve greater public enlightenment and support. 

(October 1976) 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 297-299 



ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. BriLne Shrijnp and Their Habi tat. ED 103 233 

2. Change in a Small Ecosystem . ED 103 23ii 

3. Color and Change . ED 103 235 

li. Conservation Directory , 197il. ED 093 6^3 

5. Conservation Directory^ 1975 » ED 110 32ii 

6. Contour Mapping . ED 103 236 

7. Differences in Living Thing^s . ED 103 237 

8. Fish and Water Temperature , ED 103 238 

9. Genetic Variation . ED 103 239 

10. Man^s Habitat - The City . ED 103 2iiO 

11. National Wildlife, Special Issue: Endangered Species . ED 087 6iiO 

12. Nature Hunt . ED 103 2Ul 

13. Nature's Part in Art , ED 103 2ii2 

li|. Oaks, Acorns, Climate, and Squirrels . ED 103 2ii3 

15. Outdoor Fan for Students . ED 103 2UU 

16. Plant Puzzles. ED 103 2U5 

17. Plants in the Classroom . ED 103 2ii6 

18. Sampling Button Populations > ED 103 2ii7 

19. Shadows . ED 103 2iib 

20. Snow and Ice . ED 103 2U9 

21. Soil. ED 103 250 

22. Stream Profiles . ED 103 25l 

23. Tile Patterns and Graphs . ED 103 252 

2li. To Save the Earth. A Tool Kit to Our Environmental Quality Index . 

ED 068 337 ' ' " ~ 

25. Transect Studies. ED 103 253 
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MACROENVIROMENTAL AND POPULATION STUDIES 

Dr. Lucile Adamson, Program Chairperson^ School of Human Ecology, Howard 
University-;, Washington, B.C. 200^9. 



The objectives of the program in Macroenvironmental and Population Studies 
are: 

1. To promote in the student an understanding of: 

a. The nature, causes, and effacts of major current environmental 
and population problems; 

b. Current trends toward the solution or exacerbation of these 
problems; 

c. Available options for individual or societal responses to these 
problems and trends; and 

d. The implications for the individual, for society, and for the 
ecosystem of the responses chosen. 

2. To provide a nucleus of studies which, when supplemented by elec- 

.. tives, will qualify the student for employment in the environmental 
or population area. 

Depending on the specific course of study chosen, the gi^aduate may find 
employment in environmental planning and enforcement agencies at the 
local, state, or national level; in the environmental compliance divi- 
sions of public utilities or industrial concerns; in projects for labora- 
tory or field study or implementation of environmental or population 
strategies; in environmental or population education programs^ in popu- 
lation planning programs; or in agencies or institutions concerned with 
easing the transitions experienced by specific environments or popula- 
tions within changing cultures.- 

Lucile Adams on 

August 1976 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Jill R. !i>owns. Manager, Educational Services Department, Potomac Electric 
Power Company, 1900 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., ¥ashington, D.C. 2OO683 
(202)872-3570. 



Potomac Electric Power Company (PEPCO) has available an Educa tional 
Services Program brochure, which lists and describes educational mater- 
ials and services available free from the company to any teacher within 
the PEPCO service area . Individuals not within the PEPCO service area 
may wish to contact their local electric utility, as many power companies 
now distribute environmental materials. 

Jill R. Downs 

October 1976 



C3ULF ISLANDS NATIONAL SEASHORE 

Gulf Islands National Seashore, Gulf Breeze, Florida 32561; Frank 
Walker, Chief Naturalist, Anne Castellina Dudley, Historian, 
(90ii)932~3307; Roy Hyatt, Director, Environmental Studies Center- 
(90ii)ii38-llU0. 



The Gulf Islands National Seashore environmental education program 
began in 1973. The overall purposes of the program are those of the 
NESA program: 

To introduce students to their total cultural and natural 
environment, past and present, and to help them realize 
they are a part of it. 

To develop in students an understanding of how man is using 
and misusing his resources. 

To provide an opportunity for students to work directly with 
environmental problem solving. 

To equip students to be responsible members of the world they 
are shaping and that is shaping them. 

The specific objectives are met with the help of three sites located 

at the seashore. Santa Rosa Island beaches and Fort Pickens are both 

designated NESA sites. Blackbird Marsh Nature Trail is not yet a 
designated NESA. 
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The programs connected with these three sites are a cooperative effort 
of the Seashore and Escambia County Environmental Studies Center. Pre- 
site workshops for participating teachers are given jointly by the 
Studies Center and the Seashore. On-site activities are conducted by 
the teachers^ the Studies Center, and the Seashore. Follow-up class- 
room activities are handled by the teachers. 

The primary target audience for the NESA program is. the fifth grade. 
Scheduling of the classes is arranged through the Studies Center in 
cooperation with the Seashore. 

This year two new teachers guides were developed for the Santa Rosa 
Island Beaches NESA and the Blackbird Marsh Nature Trail. The Fort 
Pickens NESA gaide, "A Ccmparative Study of Energy"^*, is in preparation. 
Both booklets were prepared by staff members of the Studies Center and 
the Seashore under a grant from the Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion's Office of Environmental Education. 

Positive response has been given by all classes who have participated 
in the program to date. The new teachers guides have been well re- 
ceived. One teacher's workshop has already taken place with a second 
workshop planned for January 1977. Future plans include printing of 
the Fort Pickens NESA guide and development of other NESA's throughout 
the Seashore. 

(December 1976) 



ENVIRCNMENTAL EDUCATION FILM 

Dan Kossoff, Director of Special Projectsj WJCT Television 7, 2037 Main 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida 32206; (90^)35^-2806. 

Our P.L. 93-278 effort is a project which is being designed to create 
an awareness of the complexities of solving environmental problems. It 
concentrates on interrelationships in environmental, social and economic 
situations. The project result will be a half-hour l6mm color 
film for classroom use (fifth and sixth graders) though it may also get 
television play. The classroom packet will include a role-playing game 
based on the problem-^solving techniques students will learn from the filri 
A teacher guide will also be furnished. We feel that the film will be an 
entertaining one as well as a trigger for class discussion. 

The entire project will be completed by June 1977 and the films and atten 
dant materials will be available from the Office of Environmental Educa- 
tion. 
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In the past, WJCT produced a PBS Special of the Week titled "Come to 
Florida Before It's Gone." It was an hour-long satirical docioinentary 
which starred Stanley %ron Handleman, Pat Paulsen and Pete Seeger.^ It 
aired twice on PBS and is being used in many county and University systems. 
Copies of this film are available for preview and purchase. 

I^n Kossoff 

October 1976 



FORT CAROLINE'S NESA PROGRAM 

Steven K. Sandell Sr., Chief, I&RM, Fort Caroline National Memorial, 
12713 Fort Caroline Road, Jacksonville, Florida 32225 j 
(90li)6iil-Tl55 or 6UI-7III. 



Fort Caroline's NESA program has three objectives: To provide a re- 
source that will enable local children to understand their enviroment; 
to relate their environment to the environment that was present in 1^65 
when the first French settlers arrived^ and to use this understanding 
to help them shift behavorial patterns to reduce their impact on the 
environment. 

Fort Caroline is one of four areas that compose the Duval County School 
System Environmental Education Program. Fort Caroline's ESA program 
serves more than 2000 children each school year. The ESA program is in 
addition to other on-site programs that involve an additional 6^00 
children. At present, the ESA program is oriented to the 6th grade 
student, but is going to be revised to work with i|th grade students also. 

First-person involvement is the basic method of introducing the children 
to Fort Caroline. Through the use of Field Study Aids (which are paid 
by the school system), NPS staff, and classroan teachers, the students 
are led through the various ESA \mits of Fort Caroline. 

The field guide represents previous staff input that leaned more toward 
natural history than the theme of Fort Caroline. The field guide will 
be undergoing revision this winter to realign the program to a historical 
theme and relate this theme to the natural history that was, and is, an 
important facet of the Fort Caroline story. 

(December 1976) 
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CURRICULUM MODIFICATION THROUGH ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

Jay Jarrett, Director, Martin County Schools' Environmental Studies 
Center, 2900 N, E. Indian River Drive, Jensen Beach, Florida 33ii57; 
(30^)33U-1262. 



Originally funded through ESEA Title III in August of 1972, the pro- 
ject is a. hands-on, field-oriented prograii* jf environmental education 
centered around an estuarine area on Florida's east coast. Thirty- 
seven specific objectives were developed for grades K-8 and the pro-, 
gram was conducted for all school children, public and private, in 
those grades in Martin County for three years. 

Upon completion of the three-year operational program, analysis of 
pre- and post-test scores showed learner gains significant at a .01 
level on a t-test of correlated means. The project was validated by 
the Office of Education Joint Dissemination Review Panel in December 
of 197^ and funding obtained through ESEA Title IIl/lV-C for a three- 
year demonstration/dif fusion phase. The student-based program continues 
to operate on funds supplied by the School Board of Martin County. 

Program methodology consists of the study in the home classroom of a 
package of te.^n:ie^-produced learning materials (including conventional 
written materials, audio- visiial units-, puzzles, games, student activity 
books, etc.) followed by a once-a-year visit to the Center and physical 
environs for a hands-on reinforcement of the concepts presented in the 
classroom materials. The visit ranges in length from two hours for 
Kindergarten to two days for Grades S through 8. 

Materials produced include nine packages of teacher- and student-based 
curriculum inaterials (one for each grade), 23 slide-tape instructional 
units, five sets of flash cards, card game, feltboard pieces and 
various other written materials. 

Copies of all materials are available at reproduction cost from the 
Center. A complete program of training, technical assistance and im- 
pact assessment is available to schools wishing to adopt or adapt the 
program to their locale./ Details may be obtained by writing the Center. 
Most costs of such assistance are borne by the Center through its ESEA 
IV-C budget until September 1978. 

The Center operates throughout the school year and is open to visitation 
at all times by interested educators. 

Future plans include adapting the materials to freshwater and terres- 
trial field sites, development of solar- and wind-energy curriculum 
materials, audio- visual testing techniques, expansion of overrdght 
camping/learning activities, development of satellite centers through- 
out the county and the development of a' foundation to finance the con- 
tinuation and expansion of the program. 
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Resiunes of the program have appeared in Florida Schools ^ December, 
I97U and American Education , November, 1975"^ 

Jay Jarrett 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 111-112 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE; p. 23 



UNION COUNTY ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAM 

Marie Y. Woodley, Project Director; Chainrian of Science Department, 
Union County High School, 1000 S. Lake Avenue, Lake Butler, Florida 
32051ij (90ii)ii96-355l. 



The purpose of the environmental program in Union County, Florida is to 
interrelate, involve and overlap as many students in as many content 
areas as possible. This is an on-going activity on the original environ- 
mental project report in ERIC. The rural county in north central Florida 
is unique iji that three consolidated schools, K-3j U-8, and 9-12 serve 
the area . 

High School students conduct environmental sessions, one hour daily, 
for elementary students on the Elementary School outdoor classroom. This 
cooperative is scheduled' as a regular class for credit for both groups of 
students. Mini-lessons from a teacher-developed book of environmental 
materials are utilized by high school students who include their personal 
innovations and mini-lessons and take complete charge of the students. 
Both groups of students enjoy the project. 

Another project. Environmental and Rural Practices, involves high schQo*^ 
students in two other overlapping activities: 

1. On property adjacent to the high school. Agriculture and Vocational 
students structured a board walk into a cypress dome which is used 
for instructional purposes in general science, biology and agricul- 
ture classes. Proximity of the dome lends to utilization In a regular 
class period. 

2. A one-half acre plot on campus is used in the study of residuals of 
pesticides and herbicides on plants and in the soil. Results of this 
project presently are inconclusive due to a poor growing season last 
year, but better results are hoped for this year. The plot is 
divided into three plots - test (pesticide and/or herbicide applied), 
mechanical control (insects and ins'ect stages controlled by hand) and 
control (natural plot). Students in Agriculture, Horticulture, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and General Science aro involved in this work. 
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All projects have been supported by state mini-grants and local support. 
Materials and mini-lessons are in process of development and will 
probably be available in Fall 1977. 

Marie Y. VJoodley 

October 1976 

1?7^ DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 170-171 



PROCmMS IN ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION, DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHCJlS 

All Inquiries relative to environmental education in Dade County should 
be addressed to: Harriet Ehrhard, Consultant, wScience Educatid^^^ 
County Public Schools, lUUU Biscayne Boulevard, Miami, Florida 33132; 
(305)350-3126. 



Environmental education in the Elementary school curriculum uses the 
process approach and is based on the strand idea developed by the 
National Park Service. Ecology in the Elementary School , a Dade County 
Curriculum Guide, contains ecological activities in science, social 
studies, mathematics and art. Twelve environmental media units with 
36 individual lessons for grades 1-6, locally produced, are available 
to schools. Each lesson has a filmstrip and script along with appro- 
priate learning activities and references. 

An Environmental Education Center in Crandon Park on, Key Biscayne has 
a two-day program for sixth graders who are transported daily to the 
site. Emphases are on the marine and land ecology of the area and the 
importance of maintaining a balanced environment. The Center, with 
a staff of three teachers, accommodates groups of sixty. During the 
summer months junior high students are scheduled for participation. 
Facilities at the Center are provided without cost to the School System 
by the Dade County Parks and Recreation Department. 

The Everglades National Park is cooperating by providing instruction 
at the Shark Valley location for fourth graders, and in the Long Pine 
Key Environmental Study Area for siath graders. Groups of sixty stu- 
dents are transported to the respective areas for one-day experiences. 
The Park personnel conduct workshops in the Shark Valley and the Long 
Pine Key areas for elementary teachers. Teachers must attend before they 
are scheduled to take children to the Park. 

A camping program for sixth graders operates in the Everglades National 
Park during the winter months. Teachers are required to master certain 
skills before being accepted in the camping group. The Park and the 
schools work very closely in coordinating this operation. Children, 
as well as teachers, must be prepared for this experience. A section of 
the camping area is reserved for school use and Park personnel are 
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assigned to work -with the students. Some schools elect to have one 
groups cairp an entire week, others divide the week in order to accom- 
modate two groups. The program was begun with local funds and has been 
(szpanded through Florida's Environmental Education Mini-grants. 

Another coopert^tive arrange/nent has been made with the Dade County Parks 
and Recreation Department for the use of the Vizcaya Nature Trails. 
Located relatively close to the center of the county, these trails show 
a beautiful hardwood hammock, a fresh water pond, a growth of mangroves 
and an unused moat that exposes natural strata for geological studies. 
Two -teachers who are assigned to the Museum of Science schedule and con- 
duct one-day study trips on the trails for grot^DS of thirty. 

Approximately twenty quinmester courses (nine-week units of study) re-. . 
la ted to ecology and/or environmental problems have been written for 
use in grades 7-1??. Many of these combine science, social studies and 
language arts. Most junior and senior high schools offer several of 
these courses. 

The South Florida Environmental Science Media Units are composed of 97 
lessons with each having a filmstrip and audio tape, film, or video 
tape along with learning activities, references, pre- and post-tests. 
These are based on biological, physical and chemical aspects of the 
South Florida environment and were produced to be used primarily in 
grades 7-12, 

Many environmental problems are presented in the Florida Series, Environ - 
mental Conservation , a social studies media program, for use in grades 

Mini-grants from the, State of Florida currently are supplementing local 
funds in four projects: a school garden, a school greenhouse-nursery 
landscaping project, a multicultural experience through environmental 
activities for students from different backgrounds, and a county-wide 
in-service on "Energy and Economics" for secondary Science and Social 
Studies teachers. 

A close relationship is maintained between the Dade County Public Schools 
and the various institutions of higher learning in the area. Many 
courses are offered by the colleges and universities to answer the needs 
of Dade County instructional personnel. Workshops of various nature are 
given by the county throughout the year to supplement and facilitate the 
emphases on environmental education. 

Several schools have recycling collection depots on their school grounds. 
The majority of the schools have special environmental projects, either 
through their service clubs or through class activities, and participate 
in countywide efforts such as the Dade Clean County Committee. 

Environmental Education in Dade County has an Ecology Advisory Committee 
which was formed in 1970 to assist in planning curriculum developments 
and to provide consultant services on specific problems. Representa- 
tives from government agencies, universities, industries, teacher groups 
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and other school personnel comprise the committee and cooperate in this 
endea vor . 

Many of our curriculum materials are experimental and limited to dis- 
tribution within Dade County; however, the quinmester courses are 
available through ERIC. A film, Under the Sabal Palm , produced and 
avaj-lable through our Public Information Office, shows selected activi- 
ties from the programs at Shark Valley, Long Pine Kay and the Environ- 
mental Education Center. 

Staff, equipment, supplies and transportation for Environmental Educa- 
tion programs are budgeted yearly by the Dade County Public Schools. 
The Dade County Parks and Recreation Department and the Everglades 
National Park cooperate by furnishing facilities and personnel. Mini- 
grants from the State of Florida Environmental Education Department 
have provided additional funding for -specific projects at various 
schools. Many community agencies have offered services, workshops and 
field trips. Efforts of many people in various positions contribute 
to the effectiveness of our Environmental Education programs. 

Harriet Ehrhard 

September 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. Il8^12ii 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 2i| 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Man and His Environment: To Perceive and to React: Language 
Artsl 5111.13. ED 065 «71 

2. Your World and VJelcome to It^ Science (Experimental); 531U.03 . 
ED 079 lUl 

3. Life Science Through Field Experiences, Scisnce (Experimental ); 
5311>lii . ED 092 35a 

li. Human Ecology, Science (Experimental): 536^. 60 . ED O86 522 
5. Human Ecology and the Health Dangers, Health Service Aide: 8007.03 . 
ED 093 612 



BROAD SPECTRUM ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Marjorie Ebersbach, Coordinator, Center for Environmental Learning, 
School Board of Brevard County, 6l5 Seminole Drive, Rockledge, Florida 
32955 j (305)636-65ii3. 



Our 1975 program description is still appropriate. However, our materials 
list should be updated, as follows: 
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1. Primary CEL Blocks (Student Activity Cards and Teacher's Guide) 

2. Intermedi.ate CEL Blocks (Student Activity Cards and Teacher's 
Guide) 

3. The Barrier Beach as an Ecosystem 
U. The City as an Ecosystem 

5. The Estuary as an Ecosystem 

6. The Freshwater Marsh as an Ecosystem. 

Roger L. Henry 

Training Specialist 
August 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 102-101; 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE i.^pp. 22-23 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Teacher's Environmental Resource Unit; Consumer Resources Idea 
Manual , ED 067 300 ' 

2 . Teacher's Environmental Resource Unit: Industry; Iron/Steel and 
Pulp/Paper^ ED 067 301 ■ ; 

3. Teacher's Environmental Resource Unit; The Automobile , ED 067 302 
h . Teacher's Environmental Resource Unit: Ener gy and Power . 

ED 067 303 

5. Social Studies Resource Units , ED 067 30ii 

6. The Curious Entanglement of Law^ Politics^ and t he Environment. 
ED 06b 339 

7. Man's Impact on the Environment; The Barrier He agh as an Ecosystem. 
ED 106 076 ^ ^ 

8- Man's Impact on the Environment: The Estuary as an Ecosystem. 

ED 106 077 ' 

9. Man's Impact on the Environment: The Freshwate r Mar5h as an Ecosystem. 

ED 106 07a ■ ' 

10. Elementary Environmental Learning Packet K- 33 Second Revised Edition. 

ED 119 960 ~^ ' ' 

11* Elementary Environmental Learning Packet I1-6 3 Second Revised Edition. 
ED 119 961 \ 

12. Man's Impact on the En^/ironment : The Barrier Bea ch as an Ecosystem. 
Update. ED 119 962 ' 

13. Man's Impact on the Environment: The City as an Ecosystem . ED 119 963 
1^« Man's Impact on^tho Environment: The Estuary as an Ecosystem. Update. 

ED 119 96U ^ ' 

Man's Impact on the Environment: The Freshwate r Marsh as an Ecosystem. 
Update. ED 119 965 ' " 
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1 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION EXCURSIONS 

Floyd H. Clark, Coordinator of Science, Highlands County School Board, 
h26 School Street, Sebring, Florida 33870. 



Overall Purpose ; 

Develop excursions for each grade level, K-6. 
Methodologies ; 

Student- centered activities adapted to local situations, highly moti- 
vated by use of games, competition, and use of field trips. 

Funding Source : 

Mini-grants from State of Florida. 
Plans for the Future ; 

Develop similar guides for kindergarten, first, second, and sixth grades. 
Already developed are guides for third, fourth, and fifth grades. 

Floyd H. Clark 

October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 175-176 



COMMUNITY LEADERS' TRAINING IN ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

Rodney F. Allen, David E. LaHart, Project Staff; The Florida State 
University, U26 Hull Drive, Tallahassse, Florida 323063 {90h)6hh-S769 . 



Florida State University's Environmental Education Project has been 
heavily involved in training community leaders in env ..ronmental studies 
since the summer of 197U. This innovative program w.\s funded for two 
years by Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

The first year of the project focus was given to the development of 
teaching aids and materials specifically designed for community groups. 
For example. Girl Scout 1 • iers developed environmental learning games 
and activities for Girl Scouts. The Apalachee Audubon Society developed 
materials designed to acquaint their membership with the wildlife found 
in North Florida. Thirty-five different 'T/Jays" booklets were developed 
by community loaders with the help of the Project staff. These booklets 
were distributed by the adult leaders that designed and created the 
materials. A Florida-wide distribution was made with the cooperation of 
the Florida Office of Environmental Education. 

75 
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Community leaders often gave their booklets to school teachers and other 
organizations or kept them for use as a fanily learning guide. Booklets, 
or specific units in the booklets, were reprinted by other organizations, 
several school districts, and even by state agencies. This 'lispin-off" 
is still continuing. 

The second year of Title I support provided the opportunity to review 
the materials developed the previous year and regroup much of it into 
more functional packages. Activities developed by Garden Club Officers 
were .combined with some materials developed by School Volunteers and by 
the Florida Association for Children Under Six (FACUS). This made a 
useful assortment of environmental activities and games for educators 
who work with children in pre-schools and in the primary grades. In 
addition, the Project staff conducted over thirty workshops to train new 
members of the organizations who had participated the first year. 

This community environmental project was gratifying in several ways. A 
sizeable body of non-formal educators was reached through the Project. 
Non-formal educators n^ke significant impacts on community learning; 
these educators now have environmental knowledge they can convey to 
their special audiences. The Project created a tremendous* re source 
through its booklets. These booklets are available at local libraries 
and throughout the country through the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center. 

The fact that the booklets and the ideas themselves are being copied 
speaks to their usefulness to educators in both the formal and non- 
formal educational sectors. 

The impact is even greater than the ideas and activities represented 
in the four volumes of ^T^ays Booklets." The Project staff is often 
invited to participate in workshops and curriculum projects outside the 
geographical range of the original Project. 

The two-year funding for the Project terminated in June, 1976, but the 
"spin-off" continues. Materials may be ordered through ERIC. Leaders 
in commiuiity groups may request short non-credit workshops through 
Florida State University's Center for Professional Development^ Govern- 
mental and Community Services and credit institutes through the Center 
for Summer Sessions and Continuing Studies. 

Ways to Environmental Education , Volume I, ED 100 73h} Voliame II, 
ED 103 325; Volume III, ED 106 2133 Volume IV, ED 107 ^79. 

Ways to Environmental Education , Final Report, ED 107 ^83. 

Ways to Environmental Education , Final Report, ED 121 671. 

Rodney F. Allen 

October 197o 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 129 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 2$ 
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NATURE'S CLASSROOM, OUTDOOR LEARNING LABORATORY 

Henry Verges, Principal, Nature's Classroom, Hillsborough County Public 
Schools, Morris Bridge Road, Thonotosassa, Florida 33^92. 

Nature's Classroom seeks to provide all Hillsborough County sixth graders 
(10,000 plus) with learning experiences based on the philosophy of 
learning through direct experiences in the out-of-doors. 

Nature's Classroom is located in Northwest Hillsborough County on 36^ 
acres provided by the Southwest Florida Water Management District at no 
cost to the county. The acreage fronts on , the scenic Hillsborough River 
and contains many different types of Woodlands, ranging from Cypress 
swamps to high sandy scrub oakso The various types of soil, vegetation 
and resulting animal habitats lend themselves well to our curriculum. 

The program at Nature's Classroom during the regular school year serves 
all sixth grade children within the public school system. Classroom 
teachers accompany their children and Nature's Classroom staff conduct 
the various activities. During the summer months the program is expanded 
to cover children age' nine and older. 

While sharing experiences together for one week, students often for the 
first time see their relationship to each other and to their environment. 
Once a child begins to understand his place in his environment, he begins 
to function as a contributor and not merely as a consumer. 

The program is funded entirely by the Hillsborough County public school 
system. 

Our staff has developed a curriculum guide which is given to each teacher 
early in the school year. This guide provides teachers with suggestions 
of activities both before and after attending Nature's Classroom. 

In planning for the future, we* hope to expand for individual study and 
observation by high school students. 

The staff consists of: thirteen teachers, one secretary, three custo- 
dians, four bus driver teacher aides, and two teacher aide attendants. 

In addition to our sixth grade Outdoor Education Program, we have the 
day care pre-delinquent program. Students who demonstrate delinquent 
tendencies are assignod to our school where they receive invididualized 
attention. This program is partially Federally funded. We have thirty 
students assigned, they remain in our school for a period of nine weeks, 
at which time they are reassigned to their regular school and we re- 
ceive a new enrollment of students. 

Henry Verges 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 132-133 



1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 26 
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ENVIfiONMENTAL EDUCATION FOR THE SECONDARr SCHOOL 

Mary A, Hepburn^ Directorj University of Georgia^ DepariTnent of Social 
Science Education^ 210 Dudley Hall, Athens , Georgia 30622; 
(l|Oli)5i|2-7265. 



The quality of public environmental policy is dependent on the quality 
of interdisciplinary environmental knowledge obtained by the citizenry. 
Effective environmental decision-making requires conceptualizations, 
information and thinking processes which are drawn from the sciences 
and social sciences and applied to environmental problems. 

In the secondary schools the subjects most closely related to environ- 
mental decision-making are science and social studies. At this level 
environmental education has been hindered by the separate development 
of science and social studies curricula in separate departments. Such 
fragmentation can be overcome without overturning the traditional de- 
partmental structure. This project supported by a grant from the U.S. 
Office of Education initiates a cohesive interdisciplinary program of 
environmental studies jointly implemented in social studies and science 
courses. 

The project program contains the following features: 

1. Development of common conceptual themes and thought processes in 
both science and social studies. 

5. The application of sound knowledge components from the two subject 
areas to environmental decision-making. 

3- Motivation and preparation for civic competence through problem- 
solving activities. 

U. A feasible method of interdisciplinary innovation within the exist- 
ing secondary school framework. 

5- Shared planning by teachers, subject specialists, students and com- 
munity groups , 

6. Development of instiructional materials in a modular form which can 
be integrated into secondary school science and social studies cur- 
ricula . . ' 

7. Field studies which encourage students to focus their knowledge and 
skills on real problems in their own communities while gaining 
broad generalizable environmental perspectives. 

8. Active involvement of county government officials and local civic 
groups in planning and providing for field studies. 

9- Vertical and horizontal development and testing of a two-year pro- 
gram of environmental studies. 

10, Careful evaluation of overall cognitive and affective effects on • 
students. 

78 
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The Gwinnett County (Georgia) School District as cooperator to this 
project is the site for planning and implementation. Teachers^ super- 
visors and students are actively involved in the planning and testing 
of the program. 



ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Primary Environmental Education Project; Teachers' Guide and Modules 
1, 2, and X ED 095 OOU 



FERNBANK SCIENCE CENTER 

Dr. Lewis S. Shelton, Director, Fernbank Science Center of the DeKalb 
County Board of Education, 1^6 Heaton Park Drive N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 
303073 (U0U)378^U311. ;. 



A new organization. Friends of Fernbank, has been formed through the co- 
operation of the Junior League of DeKalb County, the Geot'gia Science and 
Natural History League, the Fernbank Science Center staff, and the DeKalb 
Board of Education. 

It is hoped that Fernbank Science Center will became a comprehensive 
science complex with attendant educational services for the interpretation 
and exhibition of all phases of the ratural and physical sciences. The 
purpose of Friends of Fernbank is to support this endeavor. 

Members of Friends of Fernbank will receive special consideration in the 
form of a newsletter, the "Fernbank Quarterly," planetarium discount, 
free film series, special children's programs, and others. 



— Mary A . Hepburn 
October 1976 




Gerry S. Briney, President 
Friends of Fernbank 
August 1976 



1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 137-139 



197^ DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 26-27 



ERIC DOCUMENT: 



Fernbank Science Center Environmental Activities . ED 089 9^2 
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STEP (students tcward environmental participation) 

Ms. Pat Stanek, Environmental Education Specialist, National Park Ser- 
vice, Southeast Regional Office, 1895 Phoenix Blvd., Atlanta, Georgia 
303ll9. 

STEP is an environmental awareness/action program for high school students 
assisted by the National Park Service as part of its ongoing environmental 
education programs. 

Objectives: 

1. Build an awareness and understanding of themselves and of their re- 
lationship to the environment. 

2. Communicate to others the awareness and environmental understanding. 

3.. Make a commitment to help others develop an environmental ethic. 

U. Better the environmental quality of their comirrunities by their direct 
action, in assisting these communities to meet growing environmental 
needs . 

High school students participate in special training sessions to become 
resource persons for teaching elementary students on school grounds, 
"Environmental Learning Places." They inventory school teaching sites, 
develop site materials based upon school curriculum needs and their own 
training experiences, and train other high school students and teachers 
to conduct similar activities. 

Cross-age and peer teaching, peer evaluation, communication strategies, 
discovery and investigative modes best characterize the educational tools 
of STEP. 

A ten-hour STEP Environmental Leadership Training Course has been devel- 
oped as a prototype. Regional and local adaptations are expected and en- 
couraged. This course outline with supporting materials, certificates, 
and badges, has been developed by high school students with the assistance 
of National Park Service Interpretative personnel. Further environmental 
education curricula^-^ materials used in teaching are the NEED K-8 series. 
(National Environmental Education Development published by Silver Burdett 
Company, Morristovin, New Jersey, in cooperation with the National Park 
Foundation) • 

step's environmental action nrograms are bounded only by the needs of 
their communities and by the energy of the members. STEP students are 
not pollution head hunters. They operate as Volunteers in the Park (VIP's) 
and environmental interpreters in National Park Service areas and in state 
and community parks; they investigate and monitor water quality and study 
issues surrounding environmental legislation; they testify at public hear- 
ings and lobby for needed enviroamental reform; thoy dialogue with indus-.. 
try when environmental violations are suspected. 
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No direct special funding sources are available for STEP, The National 
Park, Service provides STEP development assistance as part of its on- 
going environmental edi\cation program in all of its field areas. School 
districts and VIP's support further development or the STEP program as 
a part of its curricular and/or extra-curricular programs. State level 
or district grants often provide opportunities for additional STEP train- 
ing programs. 

STEP is a loosely structured umbrella organization in prder to allow 
each group the maximum freedom to adapt the program to its own individual 
needs and those of its community. STEP has ongoing programs in some 22 
states. Program evaluations are conducted by supporting institutions if 
so desired. Long-term continuity and continued involvement of STEP stu- 
dents are considered the best evaluation of the program. 

Future plans do not include and have never included an organized effort 
to proselyte. Involvement spreads additional involvement. The National 
Park Service offers its land and personnel resources including volunteers 
(VIP's) to assist in support assistance. 

Contact: 

Chief, Interpretation and Visitor Services 
National Park Service, Southeast Region 
1895 Phoenix Boulevard 
Atlanta, Georgia 303ll9 

or 

' Chief, Interpretation and Visitor Services 
National Park Service 
Washington;, D.C. 202i|0 

Pat Stanek 

December 1976 



CfUCKAMAUGA-CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL MZLITARY PARK 

Chickamauga -Chattanooga National Military Park, P.O. Box 2126, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia 307U2; (UOi|)866-92i|l. 

Overall Purposes ; 

1. To encourage environmental awareness, appreciation and protection. 

2. To relate environmental education to park themes of the Civil War 
and families who lived upon the battlefield. 
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3. To promote use of park environmental opportunities by the public 
and^ particulai'ly local school systems o 

Specific Objectives t 

1. To stress appreciation and awareness of the environment to children, 
youth, and adults of all ages through use of the • Environmental Study 
Area <, 

2. To expand the environmental education program locally. 
Target Audience ; 

Local public and private schools and colleges, teachers, Scouts, and 
civic organizations. 

Methodologies ; 

1. On-site programs for schools in the environmental study area. 

2. Off-site programs in local schools. 

3. Teacher Workshops in Environmental Education. 

a. To introduce awareness activities for teachers to use in their 
classrooms . 

b. To acquaint teachers with printed materials avtiilable to them. 
Plans for the Future : 

1. Enlarge the Students Toward Environmental Participation Program (STEP) 

2. Widen contacts with local schools and school systenis and encourage 
their participation. 

(December 1976) 



KENNESAW MOUNTAIN NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREA 

Alvoid L. Rector, Park Superintendent j Emmet A. Nichols, "Chief of 
Interpretation J David A. Brown, 'Park Technician; Kennesaw Mouritain 
National Battlefield Park, P.O. Box 1167, Marietta, Georgia 3006l- 
(U0li)i|27-U686. 



The purpose of the Kennesaw Mountain NESA is to provide a suitable 

study area for use of area schools which include both the local Marietta/ 

Cobb County systems and those of the Atlanta metropolitan area. Groups 
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using the area have included elementary, middle and high schools as well 
as colleges and universities. 

Use of the area has declined durojig the past several years for a number 
of reasons. The environmental education program of many schools has 
leveled off after the initial thrust of several years ago, alternate 
areas closer to the individual schools are available, and a decrease m 
the park environmental education staff does not allow the one-tnjue 
active solicitation of school groups to use the NESA. 

A triil program of scheduled environmental walks for park visitors was 
initiated during the past summer; however, the response was so poor 
that the program was cancelled. Visitors advised that they were here 
for the historical and recreational aspects of the park, and only a 
few expressed interest in either an environmental walk or a nature walk. 

Our current plans for the Kennesaw Mountain NESA are to maintain the are 
for use by area schools and other educational groups, to remind all 
schools and groups that the area is available for their use, to provide 
teacher guidance and printed guides for use of the area, and to provide 
such group leadership as can be provided by the present staff. ^ 

(December 1976) 



CALLAWAY GARDENS 

Dr. Robert A. Pedigo, Director of Education, Ida Cason Callaway 
Foundation, Callaway Gardens, Pine Mountain, Georgia 3l822j 
(liOli)663-228l. 



Callaway Gardens was conceived and founded by Mr. and Mrs. Cason J. 
Callaway, Sr., for the benefit of mankind. The overall purpose has 
been to maintain a place where all may find beauty, peace, inspiration, 
knowledge and wholesoiae recreation. 

The- Gardens is made of two parts: 2,^00 acres of developed property 
illustrating advanced land management procedures featuring native 
floral areas, exten'':ive horticultural collections and thirteen man- 
made lakes; and an adjacent 8,000 acres of undeveloped land with a 
wide diversity of native" vegetation, wildlife and natural streams. 
Callaway Gardens is owned and operated by the Ida Cason Callaway 
Foundation, a non-profit educational, scient?J*ic, religious and charit- 
able corporation, and Garden Services, Inc., a regular business corpora- 
tion. 

Environmental education programs are offered by the Education Depart- 
ment, which has a professional staff of seven. A wide variety of pro- 
grams and activities ^^re conducted. Here, visitors can learn the funda- 
mental principles and the intiiriate details of almost every aspect of 
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the natural world, either in our informally-structured "public" pro- 
grams^ by wandering along our inTormat ion-la den trails, or just quietly 
investigating the marvels of living things in our protected setting. 

The informal "public" programs are available to guests staying at our 
365' room Holiday Inn., those staying at our 175 cottages and day visitors. 
These activities include such diverse topics and interests as: orienteer- 
ing, insectS;, pioneer life, tree walks, vegetable garden walks, night^ 
sensitivity, two and one-half hour horseback rides, half -day hikes, bird 
walkS;^ mushroom walks and many others. Each is led by an experienced 
staff ^person. Emphasis has been placed on involving people directly 
With the total environment through the "hands-on" approach. Ecological 
concepts are stressed throughout. 

Schools (K-16) and youth groups receive more in-depth programs, yet 
they may choose from a wide selection of disciplines. 

Robert A. Pedigo 

November 1976 



FORT PULASKI NATIONAL MONUMENT 

Superintendent, .Fort Pulaski National Monument, P.O. Box 98, Savannah 
Beach, Georgia 3'y:)2Q', (912)786-5787. 



Overall Purpose ; 

To identify and preserve an environmental study area where students 

and other interested persons can participate in environmental education 

programs and to provide technical assistance to such groups. 

Specific Obj ectives : 

1-. To create an environmental awareness for groups and individuals and 
introduce each to his or her cultiiral and natural environment, 
past and present, and help hijn realize that he is a part of it. 

2. To encourage use of the park by schools and other interested groups- 
and individuals for the purpose of environmental and historical 
study. 

Targe t Audiences ; 

School groups and other interested groups or individuals. 
Methodologies '; 

Provide technical assistance to teachers or other group leaders. 
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Materials Produced : 

Brochiires and/or teacher's guide in the process of being developed 
and published. 

The primary source of information is the unique marshlands within the 
park. 

Grady C. Webb 

December 1976 



OKEFENOKEE COOPERATIVE EDUOATIONAL SERVICES AGENCY 

Donald L. Berryhill, Science Specialist, Okefenokee CESA, Route 5, 
Box k06, Waycross, Georgia 3l501j Dr. A. L. Woodward, Director, 
Okefenokee GESA. 

The Okefenokee Science Project began in 1967 as an ESEA Title III 
program. The public schools of four systems cooperated in the develop- 
ment and use of the Okefenokee Swamp as an outdoor environmental lab 
for grades K-12. 

Teacher workshops produced several instruments which many of the teach- 
ers continue to use and modify for their unique objectives. 

The overall purpose of the program is the development of attitudes 
which enhance the preservation and wise use of our natui^l resources, 
with emphasis on threatened and endangered species. 

Specific objectives include: (a) To develop the concept of physical 
parameters and how they influence the biota; (b) To develop an under- 
standing of the interrelationships that exist between the fauna and 
flora of a habitat; (c) To develop the concept of threatened, endan- 
gered, and extinction through the study of local species. 

The immediate target audience is the public school population from the 
surrounding school systems and visiting groups with special arrangements. 

Methodologies include field trips into the Okefenokee Swamp and surround- 
ing upland natural areas such as rivers, old fields, outcrops, and 
managed timber lands. Data such as solar radiation, temperatures, pH, O2, 
C02^ existing weather, topography, fauna and flora, dominant and typical, 
are collected. Ownership, administration, public use, and impact are 
assigned projects. Equipment and materials are^ provided. 

Materials produced include activity sheets, 35mm slides, and a few 8mm 
and 16mm motion pictures. 
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Funding is presently available through participating school systems, 
fees from visiting groups, and some state funds* 

Future plans include extension and expansion of existing boardwalk 
system within the Okefenokee Swamp, 

Donald L. Berryhill 

October 1976 



BIRD PARK ENVIROMENIAL STUDY AREA 

Dale C. Thompson, Chief Park Naturalist; Hawaii Volcanoes National Park, 
Hawaii 96718. 



Purpose : 

Bird Park ESA was established to serve as an outdoor classroom. The 
site is a kipuka or wooded "island" prominence surrounded by younger 
lava flows. Such kipukas are effectively isolated for long periods of 
time and sometimes evolve distinctive flora and other characteristics 
peculiar to the site. Bird park'.pffers an opportunity to study the 
interplay of geological and biological forces and the intimate and 
dynamic relationship between rock and plant. 

Target Audience : 

School teachers and students on the Island of Hawaii and organized 
groups with a special interest in ecology. 

Methodologies : 

A teacher's guide has been developed which suggests such techniques 
as using the STRANDS concept in an interdisciplinary approach to under- 
study the environment (i.e., through activities, incorporate the lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, music, science, etc.). 

Robert Dc Barbee, Superintendent 

December 1976 
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NESA PROCHUM 

Oarla Freitas and Bl ossom Sspp^ Park Techmcians^ City of Refuge 
National Historical Park, Honaunau, Kona, Hawaii 967265 (8o8)328-.2326 
or 2288. 



The overall purpose of this NESA program is to acquaint people with 
the outdoors and to make them aware of the richness and crisis of the 
natural world; also, the role man plays in his environment. 

The specific objective is to reach as man/ r-* '.pie as possible, espec- 
ially those in the field of education; t. ' .'lie them with the natural 
and historical resources and emphasize the >.iServation. practices 
used by the early Hawaiians. 

The method of teaching is based on the five environmental strands. 
Materials used for conducting workshops are mostly of the existing 
resources. Free handouts are materials developed by the Naticnal Park 
Ser vice. 

The NESA workshops at City of Refuge are funded by the Hawaii Natural 
HistoFy Association. 

Plans for the future are to hold at least two teachers' workshops a 
year. 

Jerry Y. Shimoda 

December 1976 



MARINE .SOCIAL STUDIES 

Robert M. Ogata, Program Specialist, Environmental Education, State 
Department of Education, P.O. Box 2360, Honolulu, Hawaii 9680ii. 



The Department of Education, State of Ila^aii, received a P.L. 93-278 
grant of $Ii2,7l8 for Fiscal Year 1975 to develop resource materials for 
Marine Social Studies to be used in our high schools. Through a con- 
tract, with the University of Hawaii, plans were made to have two units 
developed in marijie studies, entitled, l) Shoreline Management and 
2) Ocean Resources, Law and Politics . The Shoreline Management unit 
has been completed and is currently being used on a trial basis by nine 
sections of students in four high schools with plans to increase this 
to ten sections in six high schools next semester. 
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Mr. Ray Conrad of the Curriculum Research and Development Group at the 
University of Hawaii supervised the efforts of developing the units and 
coordinated program implementation into the high schools with Mrs. 
Elaine Takenaka, Program Specialist for Social Studies of our Depart- 
ment* 

Robert . M. Ogata 

November 1976 



WAIKIKI AQUARIUM 

Sara Peck, Education Specialist, Waikiki Aquarium; University of Hawaii, 
2777 Kalakaua Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii 968l5j (808)923-5335. 

The Waikiki Aquarium began an education program in 1971^ through grant 
funds from Sea Grant. From 197ll till now, the program has proved to 
be successful and has expanded both in numbers of participants and 
nuinbers of recipients. 

The purpose of the education program is to offer innovative educational 
programs for the benefit of the entire community from kindergarten 
children through adults. 

Specifically, the objectives of this program are to: 

1. Provide marine education experiences for students, grades K-12, 
who visit the Aquarium through educational tours. Over 18,000 
school children were toured in the 1975-76 school year. 

2. Organize and administer a docent (volunteer) program to conduct 
educational tours. 

3. Develop curriculum materials for use by teachers before and after 
such visits. 

li. Develop live and static exhibits to complement the educational tours 
and inform the general public. 

5- Provide courses, workshops, and seminars for interested community 
members. 

To accomplish the above objectives, the Aquaruim continues to cooperate 
with the Department of Education, the University of Hawaii, and other 
public or private organizations interested in marine education. 

Materials produced to date include: 
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!• Five Aquarium Boo^clets, which serve as guides for teachers on grade 
levels K-12. 

2. Two "Touch Basket" presentstions which are available for young 
groups when they tour the Aquarium. 

3. Twelve Slide/Tape Lectures on assorted topics and suited for dif- 
ferent grade levels of comprehension. 

h* One 120-page Docent Handbook. 

5» A collection of over 1000 slides 3n marine biota and other marine 
related topics. 



Several means of evaluation have been employed to assess this program. 
Evaluation has contojiued throughout the duration of the program through 
written evaluations from teachers recef^/ing the tours. As a measure of 
the program's success, the 1976 State Legislature has seen fit to 
appropriate monies to fund three education positions at the Aquarium. 
Unfortunately, the University of Hawaii, proprietor of the Aquarium, 
has not been able to allocate the funds appropriated. 

Future plans for the education program depend to a large degree on what 
funds will be nu^de available. In the event that funding is secured, 
the docent touring program will continue, the classes and seminars will 
continue and e'x:pand iji scope and audience, new displays, both live and 
static, will be created to further augment the educational thnrst of 
the program, the neighbor island in-school- visitation program will con- 
tinue and expand, additional materials and publications will be made 
availabDe for the visitors and program participants. 

Sara Peck 

November 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 312-313. 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Directory of the Public Aquaria of the World. Fifth Edition 
197U-1975 > ED 100 601 ^ " ; 

2. Directory of Aqugri m Specialists. 19lh-197^ . ED 100 682 
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IDAHO CONSERVATION LEAGUE 

Ed Cheney^ Project Director^ Agricultural Lands Project; Jeff Fereday^ 
ICL Coordinator; Terry Myers^ Project Staff; Idaho Conservation League, 
Box Qkh, Boise, Idaho 83701; (208)3)45-6936, 



The Idaho Conservation League, sponsor of the Agricultural Lands Pro- 
ject funded under P.L. 93-278, is a non-partisan voice for conservation 
legislation and policies in the state. We operate an information center 
on conservation issues and a lobbying office in Boise. We c . e currently 
-working on two en vironiriental education projects — the previously men- 
tioned Agricultural Lands Project and an Energy Conservation Project 
funded by the Federal Energy Administration through the Idaho Energy 
Office. 

The Agricultural Lands Project's general objectives are (a) to create 
a common ground for communication and possible co-opera*tive action 
bet-ween farmer/ranchers and conservationists 'and (b) to find and sum- 
marize relevant data on agricultural practices and their various im- 
pacts. This last -would include the entry into production of Federal 
land, loss of "priiae" agricultural land to urban spra-wl, energy con- 
sumption of Idaho famE, trends in o-wnership, and so on. 

From the above it can be seen that the prinary target audience for both 
research and dissemination of results is the farmer. We also intend to 
present the information gained to the general public. The means of 
dissemination in both cases Kill be through a statewide conference, 
tentatively scheduled for late February, 1977 ^ and through general media 
release. Both the research results and conference conclusions/recom- 
mendations will be published in sane fom and released. However, the 
actual natiare of that publication has yet to be decided. 

Funding is projnarily through the H.E.W. "mini-grant" although sources 
of additional funding .are being pursued. The total budget for the pro- 
ject, including the most promising additional source and "in-kind" 
don. tions would be in the range of $26,000. 

Evaluations of the project will be basically "in-house", although some 
evaluation will be undert^aken for the grantors and be included in the 
publication. Additionally, the participants at the conference will 
evaluate our efforts as a part of the conference format, giving us 
some imiaediate feedback. 

In the future, we may take knowledge gained from this project and apply 
for certain funds in order to produce an audio-visual presentation. At 
this point, however, we are not completely sure of our plans in this 
direction. 

Terry Myers 

September 1976 
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REGIONAL STUDIES CENTER 

Donna Parson, Regional Studies Center, College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Idaho 83605. 



While "we continue to have peripheral interest in environmental educa- 
tion, most of our activities are in other areas. 

Donna Parsons 

October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 313-3lk 
ERIC DOCUMENT: 

P Guide to Environmental Study Areas of the Sna ke River Region. Final 
Report, ED 075 263. 



ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE LEARNING PROJECT 

Dr. Musa Qutub, Associate Professor, Department of Geography and Environ- 
mental Studies, Northeastern Illinois University, Bryn Mawr at St. Louis 
Avenue, .Chicago, Illinois 6Q625i (312)583 -l^O^O Ext. 789 or 735. 

Major Objectives : To enable teachers to develop their own local environ- 
mental activities' guide and learner ^s guide, based on the motivated, 
self -directed learning model/ 

Specific Objectiv es: To conduct workshops to allow teachers to experi- 
ence the motivated7 self-directed learning model, so they can translate 
their experience to their classes. 

Target Audience : Teachers, supervisors and principals. 

Methodologies : To have teachers actively participate in environ--' 
mental problem solving, with emphasis -on their immediate environment, 

Ma'te'rials Produced: Motivated, self -directed learning model is available 
upon request and handouts, reference materials, necessary to the work- 
shop. 

Funding: Major funding, so far, has come from industry. 

■Pragress^ Evaluatroh: ^ A follow-up ^ eValuatibh ^is^ coriducted' eTOry" three 
months to detect what materials the teachers are preparing as the res ;lt 
of the workshop. We are closely working with the Chicago Board of Edu- 
-c^'tion and the Archdiocese School Board. 
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Future Plans: Conduct extensive workshops in lU.inois, WisconsiJa, 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia . 

Musa Qutub 

September 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. l55-1^6 
197^ DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 30-31 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Environjriental Reference Series. Earth . and Environjnental Studies , 
Part I . ED"ar2"9S9 ^ 

2. Environjnental Reference Series, Earth and Environmental Studies , 
Part II , ED 072 970 

3. Environmental Refer-3 ace Series. National Ecology Center , ED 072 971 
km E nvironmental Reference Series, Conservation and Wildlife . 

ED 072 972 



PROJECT CREATION 

Jean'G, Hauser, Director, Project CREATION, Title III, ESEA, Illinois 
Office of Education, La Salle -Peru Township High School, 5Ul Chartres 
Street, LaSalle, Illinois 61301, 



Project CREATION was developed under a 197^^ grant from the Illinois 
Office of Education, with funds provided by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title III- 

The original concept for CREATION was developed at Lc^alle-Peru Township 
High School, where the chairmen of the science and social science depart- 
ments determined there was a need for an inter-disciplinary environmental 
course. More and more there is agreement among environmentalists that 
our problems are not simply confined to the measureable world of the 
scientist, but that many environmental -problems have to do with social 
science, the way we think, our governmental bodies and economic factors. 

The overall purpose of CREATION is to develop students as citizens who 
will hold a "strong environmental ethic. By this, we mean citizens who 
will support the values and actions needed to retard man*s negative impact 
on our planet. 

Specific objectives for CREATION are stated at two levels, universal en- 
vironmental objectives and objectives for each of the four categories of 
our curriculum. The universal objectives are contained in the themes of ^ 
interdependence, impact, maintenance, quality of life, and improvement. 
These are concerns that are universal to all people all over the earth.. 
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When a student has completed CREATION he or she will understand these 
universal objectives, plus the objectives stated for each of the cate- 
gories of energy, land use, urban management, and pollution. 

The target audience of CREATION is high school students (9-] 2) of all 
ability levels. In the development of the project we have used a wide 
variety of methodologies. They include curriculum contracting, small 
group inquiry, a problem- solving model, team-teaching, solution sharing, 
large group presentations by community members, and involvement of stu- 
dents in the community to study local environmental problems. 

Students form into small groups, and choose one of thirteen units divided 
among the four categories. After taking the pre-test students move^ 
through background materials in the unit, which are written to specific 
learner -out come objectives. The study of local environmental problems 
allows students to use their knowledge to investigate a real prob'^.'^^m 
within their own community. The post-test evaluates student growth. 

Students report on their study of a local environmental problem with 
various student-produced media ^ although this could be an optional seg- 
ment of the program. In the developmental project students may use 
videotape, audio'bape, super 8mm film, slides, still photos, write-on 
filmstrips, or transparencies. Students also use a column in the weekly 
student newspaper to share their investigations of local problems and 
possible solutions with fellow students and the community at large. 

Students taking CREATION at LaSalle-Peru High School are designated as 
the experimental group. The control groups are made up of other science 
and social science students at LPHS, and students from Erie and East 
Moline High Schools. A pre and post-test design is being implemented. 
The nationally validated instruments being used for validation are the 
Morehead Environmental Awareness Test , the Test of Reasoning in Con - 
servation , and M Concepts of Eco l ogy, Level 2 . Student's are also given 
a locally written instrument, Le : of Environmental Understanding and 
Concern, Parts I, II, and III. 

According to the guidelines of the Illinois Office of Education and 
Title III, Project CREATIOrwill be evaluated in the spring of 1977 for 
state validation. This validation is based on test data, potential 
exportability of the project to other schools, and cost-effectiveness. 
Copies of the final research evaluation will be available in late spring, 
1977. 

If CREATION becomes a validated project of the Illinois Office of Edu~ 
cation, plans will be implanented to disseminate the course curriculum 
and methodologies to schools throughout the state. The possibilities 
of national validation through the U.S. Office of Education will be 
explored, presenting the potential for dissemination of this innovative 
project throughout the nation. 

Jean Hauser 

October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 183-185 
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POLLUTION CONTROL CENTER^ Oak Park and River Forest High School 

Edward C. Radatz, Director. Oak Park and River Forest High School, 

201 N, Scoville Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 60302j (312)383-0700 Ext. ^61. 

The Pollution Control Center at Oak Park and River Forest High School 
is a student-run organization dedicated to the preservation of the 
natural environment. The Center attempts to accomplish that goal 
through public awareness programs, community environmental services, 
political activity, and field trips. 

The Center was orginally formed in 1970 when students organi :;,^';d a mas- 
sive conservation workshop to commemorate the first Earth Day in April 
of that year. Following the success of the workshop, students received 
permission to establish an office equipped with files and a telephone. 
The Pollution Control Center is open each school day from 8:20 a^m. to- 
3:20 p.m., with one or two student volunteers on hand to answer the 
phone. Students and the p iblic may obtain free information in the form 
of pamphlets, periodicals and books on almost eveiy environmental topic. 
By providing a phone ser^n.ce, citizens and students in the community 
can call to request information on environmental subjects, speakers for 
their school or club, or any of the other services provided by the 
Center . 

High school students share their knowledge by 'giving presentations to 
local elementary schools. Usually these programs center on basic 
ecological concepts and guidelines for children to follow both at home 
and at school; the Center also provides curriculum assistance to teachers. 
The Center provides speakers for local clubs and organizations j many of 
the groi:ps the students talk to have contributed to the Pollution Control 
Center or have helped to finance a student to attend a summer environ-- 
mental workshop. 

The Pollution Control Center also provides scholarships for students 
to attend summer programs, in addition to those provided by local clubs. 
The availability of these scholarships has drastically increased the 
number of students who have been able to attend the workshops, and the 
result has been increased environmental awareness at the high school. 
The Center has used several methods to raise funds for the scholarship 
program, including patch and T-shirt sales, and cooperation with the 
gymnastic team in its annual fund-raising "Routine-a-thon." 

The Pollution Control Center has sponsored many field trips, including 
several Chicago waterways cruises, and a recent trip to the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore. Attempts have been made to include in these 
field trips as broad a student spectrum of participation as possible. 

Since its. inception, the Center has promoted environmental awareness 
through nevjspapers, a newsletter, displays, posters, photography, and 
radio and television coverage. The Center also works closely with the 
school newspaper, the Trapeze, which has won several awards for en- 
vironmental journalism. 
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Recognizing the irnporbance of environmental legislation on all levels, 
students involved in the Center have concentrated on expressing their 
views to government officials and other Inf luenti people, and attempt 
to deal directly with elected officials whenever jsible. In addition, 
nuinerous state and federal officials have visitoa the high school and 
its Pollution Control Center. After listening to talks by these offi- 
cials, students were able to question them concerning environmental 
legislation. Students have also been excused from class to attend im- 
portant hearings and workshops such as those on the Lake Michigan Bill 
of Rights and the Federal Energy Administra tion. 

Students also began to be interested in the DesPlaines River, a large 
polluted river near the high school. They organized several clean-ups 
.•Jlong the river, and soon formed iiiformal teams which went out on week- 
ends to patrol for water pollution violations along the river. The 
students discovered and reported many violations, and were commended for 
their actions by the Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago. 

The students of the Pollution Control Center helped start a permanent 
recycling program for newspapers, glass, metal, magazines and cardboard. 
The original operation was started in 1971 and has sJ^nce been taken over 
by the Village of Oak Park. The recycling program yeilds a net profit 
of over $1800 a year to the village, and as a tribute to student in- 
volvement, only students are employed by the village to operate the bins. 
The Center operates a paper pick-up service for senior citizens and others 
unable to take their papers to the recycling conter. 

The Pollution Control Center has been recognized many times for its, 
accomp]i,?hments. In 1972, the Center was selected as one of four recipi- 
ents r-Ti l^on-wide of the first Presidential Environmental Merit Awards, 
and in 19 73 the Center was selected as a representative from tho state 
of Illinois in a national competition sponsored by the Eco-America 
Awards Program of Keep America Beautiful, Inc. In 1975 j the Center 
received a Distinguished Service Citation in the national Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc. Awards Program. 

Edward C. Radat^ 

October 1976 ~ 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 185-186 
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ECONOMIC, ENVIRONMENTAL AND SOCIAL IMPACTS OF NATURAL GAS SHORTAGES 

Catherine Huther, Project Director; Judith Groves. Executive Director, 
Illinois Environmental Council, I4O7J East Adams. Springfield, Illinois 
62701; (2l7)5iiU-595ii- 



The Illinois Environmental Council, under a mini-grant from the Environ- 
mental Education Office, will be presenting a se/ies of workshops in 
five locations in the state of Illinois in early 1977. The subject 
will be "Economic, Environmental and Social Lipacts of Natural Gas 
Shortages." The purpose of these workshops will be to address the 
problem of potential shortages in natural gas supplies in Illinois - 
what alternative solutions are available to citizens, industry and 
agriculture and what are the consequences of those alternatives. 

We hope these questions will be addressed not only by utility and 
government representatives but also by industry, agriculture, small 
businessmen, environmentalists, consumers, senior citizens, low in- 
come groups and the public at large. In an effort to bring together 
all these groups and elicit opinions and information from them, the 
mechanism of the nominal group process will be used for part of the day. 
Through this method we hope to actively involve a wide spectrum of each 
community. 



Production of re soxirce materials is underway at present. We expect to 
have 2 slide chow vith script developed as a background presentation 
for each workshop. 

Catherine Huther 

October 1976 



UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER ECO-CENTER COOPERATIVE 

Dennis Etnyre, Director, Upper Mississippi River ECO-Center; Brace 
Floyd, Disseminator, ECO-Center Diffusion Project: Thomson, Illinois 
6l285j (815)259-3282. 



The Upper Mississippi River ECO-Center Cooperative is an exemplary en- 
vironmental education project serving eleven school districts of North- 
western Illijiois. It is administered by Carroll County Educational 
Service Re.3ion. Project operation began in July 1972, Its major goal 
is the implementation and coordination of a comprehensive environmental 
education program for the students and citizens of Carroll County. 

The ECO-Center currently has a staff of two certified personnel in- 
volved in the following areas: 
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!• A multi-disciplinary approach emphasizing the interrelationship of 
man and nature . 

2, A focus on the local environment of Northwestern Illinois. 

3. Utilization of resources outside the classroom. 

A variety of activities were designed to integrate environmental edu- 
cation into existing instructional programs: 

1. A series of in-ser^rLce training sessions for classroom teachers. 

2. Identification and development of area resources for student field 
trip experiences. 

3. One-day field experiences at local outdoor sites. 

k* Development of a local outdoor education site. 

Dissemination of information to professional educators as well as 
to the community. 

6. Development of a library of reference materials for teacher and 
student use. 

7. Development of local curriculum materials for environmental educa- 
tion. 

8. Development of an outdoor course for high school students. 

9. Coordination of educational activities by area agencies through an 
advisory council. 

10. Development of an intermediate level environmental awareness test- 

The ECO-Center is planning educational experiences which will iiriprove 
knowledge and attitude necessary for maintenance and improvement of 
our environment. 

The "pilot target" group during the first year of operation Vas the 
fifth grade students and teachers of Carroll County. Measurement showed 
that students had significantly increased their environmental awareness. 
During succeeding years the program has expanded to include gi*ades 
K-8 and eleven schools in Northwestern Illinois. Measurements continue 
to show a significant increase in student and teacher awareness of the 
environment. 

The project is presently following a two' phase program of (l) continuing 
the original on-going program i*n the eleven schools and (2) a diffusion 
program disseminating and helping school districts in Illinois to set 
up environmental education programs. The second phase of the program 
. is funded by Title IV^ ESEA. Local funding by the area schools carries 
on the original program. 
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The following is a list of curriculum materials that were developed by- 
teachers and staff members while working with the ECO-Center Title III 
project. Single copies may be obtained by writing to the ECO-Center. 

1. Environmental Education - An Interdisciplinary Approach for the 
Intermediate Level , A"lliO-page Teacher^s Guide to Fifth Grade 
Environmental Education. The Guide contains field experiences, 
school site activities, and classroom lessons with behavioral ob- 
jectives and evaluation method identified. The Guide has many 
ideas for setting up a field program and coordinating it with the 
on-going class work, appropriate for the intermediate level. 
Available at a cost of $3 •00. 

2. Environmental Education Curriculum Guide for 'K-S . An 8ii-page 
Guide produced by a oomiaitee of elementary tea chers. It is the 
purpose of the Guide to coordinate environmental education in the 
elementary grades (K-8). The concepts are sequentially developed 
in six major areas: air, land, water, animal life, plants, and 
recreation; with sucgested activities listed for teaching these 
concepts. Available for $2.00. 

3. In-Service Training Manual . A manual designed to allow local school 
districts to conduct an iji-service training program for teachers 
without the aid of an outside resource. The manual is built around 
the ECO-Center»s programs and views of environmental and outdoor 
education. Available for $3.00. 

(October 197,6) 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 171-172 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 31-32 

« 

ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Upper Mississippi R i ver ECO-Center Environmental Education Project . 
First Year Report, Project Year 72-73 . ED 093 529 

2. Teacher's Guide to Fifth Grade Environmental Education. ED 096 08^ 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION - CANOEING A TOELDERNESS 

Jay Hammel and Douglas Waldman, Coordinators and Co-instructors^ 
Homestead High School, ii310 Homestead Road, Fort Wayne, Indiana^ 
(219)ii32-6l22. 



"Environmental Education - Canoeing a Wilderness" was created as an 
elective course for students in grades 10-12 to fill a demand in the 
school curriculum. The course was accredited by the State of Indiana 
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for academic credit before it was offered to the students in 197h» 
There were no course pre-requisites and two credits were awarded in the 
area of Environmental Education. In 197l4, thirty-nine students elected 
to take the course and the class w&s cut to thirty- two. The course con- 
sisted of approximately 280 hours of instructional time during the year 
and the summer trip. 

The textbook Patterns for Preservation by Tillotson was used as a back- 
ground for the course. Maps, brochures, manuals, and field guides re- 
ceived extensive use both before and during the trip. 

The course consisted of two main parts: one the classroom instruction 
and training and s.bcondly, the two-week wilderness experience. 

The two-week experience consisted of more that just a trip for the 
students. The traveling to Qaetico Provincial Park at Atikokan Ontario 
was more than a charter bus ride. To make the bus ride more enjoyable 
and educational various stops were made to acqu::int the students with 
other areas of the curriculum or environmental education. 'In 191h3 
stops included the following: The University of Wisconsin's Arboretioin 
at Madison, Necedak National Wildlife Refuge, a tour of the iron ore and 
grain docks area in Duluth, Minnesota, tour of the granary docks area 
in Thunder Bay, Ontario, Sleeping Bear Dunes and dune ecology, a canoe 
trip in Quetico Provincial Park, Ontario. The 1975 course included a 
tour of the Mitchell Park Horticultural Conservatory in Milwaukee, the 
Horicon National Wildlife Refuge, the University of Minnesota's Lake 
Superior Basin Study Center in Duluth, The Great Lakes Paper Company 
mill tour in Thunder Bay, Ontario, Reconstructed Fort William in Thunder - 
bay, a seaplane trip to Isle Royale National Park, a visit to the Ford 
Forestry Center in Alberta, Michigan, a visit with Dr. Robinson, Biology 
Professor and Wolf Researcher at Northern Michigan University in Mar- 
quette, a visit to the Michigan State Park of Hartwick Pines, and^a 
visit to Alma Collegers Outdoor Lab and Natiiral Bog at Alma, Michigan. 

The 1976 Quetico Trip included a tour of Wisconsin's Necedah National 
Wildlife Refuge, a visit to the Environmental Protection Agency's (EPA) 
Environmental Research Laboratory in Duluth, a visit to the University 
of Minnesota's Lake Superior Basin Study Center also in Duluth, a nine- 
day canoe trip to Quetico Provincial Park, Ontario, a visit to the 
Grand Portage National Monument in Grand Portage, Minnesota, a stop at 
the Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore on Lake Superior at Manising, 
Michigan, and a visit to Tahquamenon Falls in Michigan. 

The 1976 Colorado Trip included stops at Abraham Lincoln's Grave and 
HomeSite in Springfield, Illinois, a tour of the Cannon National Wild- 
life Refuge along the Mississippi River in Missouri, a variety show 
visit at "Old Front Street" in Dodge City, Kansas, a tour of the Coman- 
che National Grasslands at LaJunta, Colorado, a stop at the Royale Gorge 
of the Arkansas River at Canon City, Colorado, -a tour of .the Roaring 
Judy Troup Hatchery near Crested Butte,, Colorado, a four-day baclq^ack- 
ing trip in the West Elk Wilderness Area in the Gunnison National For- 
est, three days in Rocky Mountain National Park including a climb up 
Long's Peak, a visit with Dr. Fults, a columbine researcher, at Colorado 
State University in Fort Collins, Colorado, a visit to the Greeley 
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Stampede, a rodeo in Greeley, Colorado, an all-day tour of the Pawnee 
National Grasslands in Northeastern Colorado, a tour of Monfort of 
Colorado, Inc., and a tour of the USDA^s Meat Animal Research Center in 
Clay Center, Nebraska. 

Travel for the various courses had been by charter bus until 1976. Due" 
to the smaller class size of nineteen students, charter bus was too ex- 
pensive. The classes now travel by two twelve passenger vans driven by 
the instructors. Traveling by vans enabled us to make unscheduled stops 
to point out items of interest otherwise missed or jjnpossible to stop 
at. 

Following the completion of the course, students and parents have a 
pot-luck dinner and evening together where slides of the course are 
shown and evalixation is completed. The evaluation consists both of a 
discussion as well as a written form completed by both the students and 
the parents. 

The enthusiasm and demand for the course is continuing to grow. The 
course will be offered in 1977 and again will offer canoeing and back- 
packing. Other subjects for the course have been considered such as 
oceanography or limnology. 

(October 1976) 



CONSERVATION PUBLIC SPEAKING CONTEST 

James Barnett, Director, Natural Resources, Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc^, 
130 East Washin^on Street, Indianapolis, Indiana U620U; (317)631-8361. 



This program of the Indiana Farm Bureau^ Inc. is in the form of a con- 
servation public speaking contest. The overall purpose is to encourage 
students and high school teachers to become better informed about con- 
servation and natural resources. 

Specific Objectives ; To encourage high school students and teachers to 
study and become aware of problems associated with agriculture and natural 
resource and environmental issues, and to look at ways of solving some 
of these more specific problems. 

Target' Audience ; High school students; Methodologies : a public speaking 
contest which includes competition-county, regional and state levels. 

Materials Eroduced : We have made tape _ recordings of the seven state con- 
testants, available to Soil and Water Conservation Districts in the state 
for their use in publicity and education, not only about the public 
speaking contest, but about the subjects in general- 
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Funding; Sources : Funding is made available by the three sponsoring 
organizations. Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc. provides a $500 scholarship to 
the abate '"Winner and savings bonds in the amounts of $100 and $50 to 
the second and third place winners. Trophies are also awarded to these 
winners along with a dinner at the state contest. The Indiana Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts organizes and provides awards 
and publicity for the contest at the county level. The Hoosier Chapter 
of the Soil Conservation Society of America provides awards in the seven 
area contests. 

Program Evaliaation ; This program has been conducted by the three spon- 
soring organizations for eleven years. Participation at the county level 
has involved sane 2^0 to 300 students each year in county elirulnation con- 
tests. Many other students participate, in the schools in working on 
materials for the contest, even though they may not participate In the 
county elimination contest. The topics for the speeches are changed 
each year. Topics in past years have included such things as: Forestry, 
Use of Soil Surveys, Conservation Farm Plans,, as well as more general 
topics. In 1977 the topic will be "Natural Resources — Planning to Meet 
Our Country* s Needs". 

Plans for the Future: We will continue to evaluate this program each 
year, with the sponsoring organizations, to .determine the worthiness of 
this project as it meets our goals. In planning for the 1977 program, 
recognition and endorsement for the public speaking program was received 
from the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana. 

James Barnett 

September 1976 



PRIDE 

Thomas F. Kibler, Director; Indiana Energy Office, Room 803, State Office 
Building, Indiana Department of Commerce, Indianapolis, Indiana ii620ii. 

PRIDE (not an acronym) provides state-wide coordination of conservation 
programs, promotes and expands individual and corporate conservation 
efforts^ and recognizes the achievement of desirable conservation goals. 

PRIDE also provides the guidance for implementing conservation programs 
in various areas of endeavors and is prepared to assist conservation 
groups in their activities. 

PRIDE was adopted in 1973 following the oil embargo and at that time 
stood for "Partners in Reducing Indiana ^s Deficiency of Energy". It 
was the official program of the State of Indiana to bring the energy 
conservation message to its people and marshal public support of the 
need for energy conservation. 
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Following its adoption, a State Pride Committee was named by Governor 
Bowen with Lieutenant Governor Orr as Chairman, The makeup of the com- 
mittee included all segments of the private sector such as labor, in- 
dustry, the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, Farm Bureau, and the 
Commercial Executive Association which represented local chambers of 
comjnerce throughout the state, A public relations sub-committee was 
also formed. Donated time, materials and services were obtained wherever 
possible. 

State-wide response was good and entire communities were committing them- 
selves to energy conservation and taking actions to ensure it. Once the 
embargo was lifted though, and the public could buy all the gasoline they 
wanted, interest waned. The need for conservation was still there but 
Ithe public seemed to relate to "crisis" situations and expressed a gen- 
eral disbelief of an "energy shortage". 

In January '75 PRIDE was reorganized by Governor Bowen to be all inclu- 
sive of conservation in its broadest sense. Conservation of energy and 
natui'^al resources was no longer an acronym but now stood for the diction- 
ary definition of the way one feels when you accomplish something and no 
one's made you do it. 

The expanded role of PRIDE was to create" "Conservation Partners" through- 
out the state, organize new programs where none existed and assist the 
efforts of the programs presently in place. 

The Indiana Energy Office of the Indiana Department of Commerce was 
given the task of implementing PRIDE. A coordinator was hired, and with 
the staff of the Energy Office and Public Information Department of the 
Department of Commerce, a refined PRIDE program was developed with 
accompanying pamphlets and a slide presentation. 

Examples of PRIDE progams are as follows: 

1, FEA.,, Commercial and Industrial: This program can be utilized to 
conserve energy in commercial, public and industrial buildings, 

A number of specific actions are included, (Federal Energy 
Administration - Indiana Energy Office), 

2, Adopt a Park: Civic and private groups assist with' the responsi- 
bility for maintenance, upkeep and improvement of a local park, 
(Department of Natural Resources), 

3, Community Park Clean Up and Nature Trail Development: This program 
is designed to iiaprove park facilities through clean-up, identifica- 
tion of trees, flowers, grass, and to develop a nature trail, using 
existing facilities within the park, (Department of Natural Re- 
sources), . 

Ij. Keep America Beautiful - Keep Indiana Beautiful: A program that 
encourages the clean-up and beautifi cation of the Hoosier State. 
(Governor *s' Office of Voluntary Action - Environmental Quality Con- 
trol, Inc), 
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5. Pitch-In: Provides broad information for encouragement of an anti- 
litter ethic. (National Brewers Association). 

6. Plant a Tree: A program developed to increase public awareness of 
the economic and aesthetic values of our forests. (Arbor Day Cele- 
bration). 

7. Vacant Property Clean-up: This program is def^igned to improve the 
physical appearance of an unused or vacant portion of land through 
clean-up and green-up to create a mini-park where city pr6perty is 
involved. (H.U.D. - Department of Natural Resources). 

8. Energy Management for Indiana Agriculture: This program will con- 
centrate on areas of agricultural production that offer sizeable 
potential for reduction in energy and production costs, without 
associated losses in productivity or product quality. (Cooperative 
Extension Service - Purdue University). 

PRIDE is so flexible that each community can take whatever concept they 
like and adapt it to their own community needs. We are then ready to 
assist the carmiunity with speakers, films, informational pamphlets and 
seek out expertise as needed. 

If a community has an established and developed program of their own, 
we can still assist them and the community can use our awards if they 
so desire. 

Since the fall of '7^5 about ninety PRIDE presentations and speeches 
have been made. Supplies of information materials have been sent, and 
quantities of the FEA education pamphlets "Energy Activities with the 
Energy Ant" and "Energy Activities for Young People" have been re- 
quested for the schools and communities contacted. The PRIDE coordi- 
nator has conducted workshops on conservation during conferences spon- 
sored by the Governor's Office of Voluntary Action. PRIDE has co-spon- 
sorec^with several communi*&y chambers of commerce, workshops on Energy 
and/or Environmental Conservat'iDn. PRIDE coordinated federal, state, 

local and private sector experts for these workshops which were provided 

at no cost to the community. PRIDE has co-sponsored with five chambers 

of commerce major "clean-ups". 

The award factors are an ibtegral part of the PRIDE program. 

The Robert C. Morris Memorial Citation will be given only to those in- 
dividuals or organizations who have expended outstanding efforts and 
achieved measurable results. These citations will be presented by the 
Governor only after deliberation by the selection committee. Four of 
the awards have been presented. 

The PRIDE Community Award is designed to recognize individuals 'and 
organizations who have put forth real efforts to achieve the establish- 
ment of a conservation ethic on a local level. The PRIDE Community 
Award will be presented to l80 individuals and organizations. 
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The PRIDE Recognition Award, is basically the same as the PRIDE Community 
Award except it is presented by the Indiana Energy Office to deserving 
individuals and organizations. The office has presented three of these 
awards • 

Though results aren^t always measurable/ it" appears^ 'that the communities 
are using the PRIDE prcJ^ram in varying degrees and successfully adapting 
xt to suit their individual needs and priorities. These "grass root" 
commiinity efforts are the necessary groundwork that should make people 
aware of the need for conservation and the practical and realistic 
methods available to implement it. One of the most exciting aspects 
of the PRIDE program is working with the schools and "their children". 
The- dedicated educators are truly concerned about the environment, 
energy, and economics as it will affect the children they are educating, 
and their "childrens' children". 

-—.Thomas F. Kibler 
September 1976 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

Sister Marie Bernard Witte, Marian College, 3200 Cold Spring Road, 
Indianapolis, Indiana i|6222. 

Dr. Dennis E. Clark is no longer with us. I have been trying to con- 
tinue our program t)ut ,dt must be on a limited condition ^since I am 
teaching full time. .;^^We"have been able to make only very slow progress 
in developing our area due to lack of funds. Practically all work is 
done on a voluntary basis and sometimes this is very slow. We have had 
a niimber of groups of students make use of the area as an outdoor 
learning experience. 

Through funds provided by HEW we were able to develop several activity 
booklets: Teacher and Student Guide to Environmental Education Activi - 
ties for K-6 and for 7-12 , and Environmental Education Activities for 
the Trainable Mentally Retarded . We have just about exhausted our 
supply of materials for K-6 and 7-12. 

We do not have a formal program in environmental education and do not 
foresee such a program at the present time. I think that we shall 
probably be fortunate if we can maintaiji our area since this seems to 
take all of the available time. 

- — Sister Marie Bernard Witte 
October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. l83-l8i| 
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ENVIRONMENTAL AND OUTDOOR EDUCATION SECTION, DEPARTMENT OF PARKS AND 
RECREATION 

Harry H. FelcJman, Superintendent of Environmental and Outdoor Education, 
Nature Center, Eagle Creek Park, 6^15 DeLong Road, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(317)291-5618. 

I^rVos'e: ' The' Enid.^ro and Outdoor Education Section (Department of 

Parks and Recreation) through its programs and services endeavors to 
foster a more intelligent use and stewardship of the land. 

The overall goal is to help individuals (of all ^ges) to understand, and 
in turn appreciate, one^s surroundings. The Section with its Nature 
Interpretative Center and Outreach programs seeks' to being about positive 
changes in the attitudes and behavior patterns of people... so they will 
not destroy or damage the very open space and natural resources. they 
hope to preserve and enjoy. 

The success of the nature oriented and interpretive programs is 
reflected in increased public participation, respect for property, 
absence of litter, and enjoyment of natural settings. 

This Section seeks to bring about human enlightenment through esthetic 
experiences; conduct proper land management in line with accepted con- 
servation practices, po&sess a research component for continuous improve- 
ment, and serve- as a community institution involving all segments of 
the population in the planning process for meeting commtinity needs. 

■r People living apart from the natural "world" will not safeguard, 
, protect, nor treat kindly that which they are not familiar. The 
! mission and mportant role of this Section is to bring land and 
people together; and through purposeful programming, offer in- 
dividuals (of all ages) the opportunity to have direct first-hand 
experiences in outdoor recreational-educational pursuits. 

Other desired outcomes include ; 

a. Awareness of and sensitivity toward the elements of nature. 

b. Reverence toward all living creatures. ^ 

c. Protection of plants and animals. 

d. Preservation of natural features and scenic areas. 

e. Understanding of the environment and life-support systems. 

f. Puller enjoyment of the outdoors through improved skills and 
knowledges . 

g. Acceptance of a Land-Man Ethic for guiding and making sound 
ecological decisions. 

h. Enthusiastic support of park and recreation entities. 

In order to stim\ilate people from merely being interested in a quality 
environment to concerted action, there needs to be effective education 
at all levels and with all groups. This Section provides this ijnpetus 
through its many and varied programs and services^ county-wide in scope. 
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This Section is the first structure of its type in the state to serve 
as a model for other communities. 

With its Nature Interpretative Center (Facility and 38-Acre Arboretum) 
located within the 3,000 acres of Eagle Creek Park and Nature Preserve, 
and Outreach Program (extending programs to neighborhoods, areas, dis- 
tricts, and community groups outside the Park Setting), an average range 
of 10,000 to 20,000 individuals are reached every month. 

The Center and its many programs operate seven days per week year-round. 

Leadership - Unique Arrangement with Community Volunteers : In order 
to serve schools, youth serving agencies, church groups, civic and com- 
munity organizations, institutional and hospital settings, individuals, 
families, and the general public - — 

A corps of community volunteers from 30 to 50 in number functions 
Nature Interpretators, program aides, and many other assignments. 

The Junior League of Indianapolis (Women's Service Organization) 
in a cooperative arrangement with this Section provides a great niom- 
ber of the volunteers on a yearly basis. They also provide finan- 
cial support for summer staff and exhibit... and resource supplies. 

The professional staff consist of the superintendent, one full- 
time librarian-secretary, one year-round part-tiiae staff, and one 
maintenance employee. 

Funding Source and Funding History ; 

As a Section within the framework of the Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, (a public agency of Uni-Gov, City-County Government), basic 
budgetary allocations are provided for the operation - funds from tax 
dollars. 

The Junior League of Indianapolis, as part of a cooperative arrangement, 
provides the salaries for summer employment of nature interpretators. 
Additional ccntributions for exhibits and display items are also pro- 
vided by the Junior League. 

■•• 

Various community organizations and associations make contributions on 
occasion for special projects, workshops, and conferences. 

Target Audiences : 

Under the guidance and direction of the Superintendent of Environmental 
and Outdoor Education, the operation reaches a range of audience from 
pre-schoolers to the elderly (Senior Citizens), the handicapped, all 
socio-economic levels, and all segments of the community. 



Programs and services are provided for and in cooperation with Public, 
Private, and Parochial Schools, Universities and Colleges, Institutional 
and Hospital Settings, Industries, Civic, Service, Religious, and Com- 
munity Groups, Youth Serving Agencies, Voluntary Agencies, Individuals, 
Families and General Public. 
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Pre and In-Service Training programs are provided for teachers and 
educators; leadership 'training workshops are provided for agency staff 
and community volunteers; internships and extended practicums are pro- 
vided for undergraduate and graduate students. 

Community-wide programs held periodically draw in the general public and 
special interest groups. Radio, television appearances, and lecture 
series reach further segments of the population. 

Detailed History : 

In 196^, the Indianapolis Park and Recreation Board purchased (for the 
City) the Purdue University's land holdings that were previously owned 
by J. K. Lilly (of Lilly Pharmaceuticals). ' This large tract of forest- 
scenic land known as Eagle Creek Park and Nature Preserve contains 
approximately 3,000 acres of natural topography, vegetation, and wildlife 

Located in the northwest section of the metropolitan city, the setting 
(now in various phases of development) is being designed to serve the 
recreational and educational needs of Marion County and central Indiana 
residents. 

To implement the master plan and institute programs and services re- 
lating to environmental education, an Environmental and Outdoor Edu- 
cation Section was established in 1970 as part of the administrative 
strnicture within the Department of Parks and Recreation. 

The existing building facilities and 38 acre arboretum (formerly the 
J. K. Lilly Estate) located in Eagle Creek Park and Nature Preserve, 
serves as the base for the operation of this Section. 

As was mentioned, the park lands consist of 3^000 acres. Additional 
features include a reservoir containing 1,2^0 acres of water surface, a 
five acre Ufike, a one acre pond, and numerous creeks and streams. 

The two-story building (formerly the Lilly library) serves as the Nature 
Interpretation Center.. 

With the support of the Junior League of Indianapolis, The Central Dis- 
trict Garden Clubs of Indiana,- The Indianapolis Garden Club, The Audu- 
bon Society, The Nature Study Club of Indiana , and many other community 
organizations, support and financial assistance has helped the operation 
grow and expand. 

An Advisory Committee was formed in 1971 with membership representing 
a diverse, broad cross-section of the community. This Committee serves 
as the sounding board and evaluative vehicle for the on-going operation. 

Evaluation: 



1. Evaluation forms were forwarded to all schools within the County 
that participated in or received assistance from the Section. All 
evaluations were favorable. 
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2, Siniilar evaluation forms returned from youth serving agencies, 
public agencies, civic and service organizations, colleges and 
universities were all favorable. 

3. Letters on file from institutional and hospital settings are all 
favorable. 

1|. Other allied fields of endeavor and agencies have expressed favor- 
able comments relating to the programs, services, leadership, and 
facilities, ^ ^ 

Associated Research^ Rec og^iition, etc. : 

1. Recognition fro^m Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, 
Division of Curriculiajn, 197U - "Outstanding Support of Environ- 
mental Education," 

2. Marion County Soil and Water Conservation District Recognition 
Award 1972 - "Outstanding Leadership in Environmental Education," 

Harry H, Feldman 

October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp, 320-321. 



LINCOLN LIVING HISTORICAL FARM 

John C, Riddle, Superintendent, Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial, 
LiJicoln City, Indiana h7^^2; (8l2)937-ii757. 

The Environmental Study Area at Lincoln Boyhood National Monument pre- 
sents a unique opportunity for learning experiences. The area combines 
a natural and cultural study area where teachers can bring their students 
to study biology, ecology, history, and the other natural and social 
sciences. 

The Park's study area, called the "Lincoln Living Historical Farm", con- 
sists of an area including the grave site and cemetery of Nancy Lincoln, 
a large -wooded area, and the park's reconstructed l82i|-l825 pioneer farm 
-with its living history program. 

The program at Lincoln Boyhood National Monument is used to show the 
significance of the boyhood of Abraham Lincoln in producing a man -who 
changed the course of history. Children who visit the park are expo led 
to the environment in which young Lincoln lived, worked, and played, and 
how his surroundings shaped the boy. The child^s learning experience 
directly relates to his present environment and how he fits into it. 
t 

Children who visit the Lincoln Living Historical Farm see, learn, and do 
many of the following activities: Carding wool, spinning wool, splitting 
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rails, riving shin&Les, quilting, dyeing wool, and churning butter. Here 
the child learns how natural things were used in Lincoln's early environ- 
ment, and compare these methods with modem mechanical life. In other 
words, the children learn how social changes have changed life styles. 

Transportation: No public transportation to park. Nearest airport, 
Evansville, Indiana, kO miles j nearf^st bus station, Huntingburg, Indiana, 
l5 miles. 

Access: Interstate Highway nj orth of the park, US 231 i? 

2 miles west. 

Area Size: Approximately 100 acres. 
Number of groups using area in 1976; llh* 

Overnight Accommodations: Campground and groups camp with cabins and 
dining hall available by prior arrangement at adjacent Lincoln State Park. 
Contact Park Manager, Lincoln State Park, Lincoln City, Indiana hlSS2i 
(812)937-14710. Motels and restaurants in nearby towns of Daae, Santa 
Claus, and Huntingburg. 

Support facilities: Visitor Center with museum, auditorium with 2$ minute 
orientation film. 

— Gerald W. Sanders 
Program Coordinator 
December 1976 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATE ON PROGRAM 

Dr. Charles A, Dilg, Assistant Superintendent, Instructional Affairs, 
Logansport Community School Corporation, 2829 Goorge Street, Logansport, 
Indiana 1169^7; (219)722-2911. ^ ^ > 



The public schools in Logansport^ Indiaa^ have been involved in a ven- 
ture that has included students, teachers, administrators, parents and 
lay people as participants. The venture has been in Environmental 
Education and has involved throe years of work, planning and implemoirting. 
Environmental Education has not been sold or diotatod 03 a program but 
has gono through an evolutionary growth that deals mainly with the needs 
of people -students, teachers, parents, community - as our depleting 
environs be come more apparent. The program is based upon the definition 
cited by the Indiana Dopartmont of Public Instruction's publication. 
Total Environmont Eduoablon , that: 
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"environmental education is a recognition by man of his interdepend- 
ance with his environment and all of life and of his responsibility 
for developing a culture which maintains that relationship through 
policies and practices necessary to maintain an environment fit 
for life and fit for living," 

The scope of the programs covers grades K-12 which includes the realm 
of special education. Their inclusion helps to broaden the cooperative 
planning experiences for staff and students. Though not all the teachers 
involve themselves in this area of ed. ^atior ' xperiences there is a 
steady growth in the number that implant unvi Jiimental education into 
the ongoing program. 

The elementary and middle schools have steadily made inroads into pro- 
grams that inculcate enVa-:.onmen.'tal education into the regular content 
areas. There are varying degrees of articulation between the elementary 
and middle schools. Staffs in these schools are involved in cooperative 
planning, implementation and evalr'ation of the program. Presently there 
are no distinct measuring devices in the area of evaluation but through 
observations there has been noted change in learner behavior. At one 
middle school they use their students to work with elementary learners, 
thereby implementing a type of poer instruction. This approach has 
definitely helped the various learner levels to better understand their 
environment. 

At the secondary level environmental education is most closely allied 
with the area of science, especially biol.ogy. A fifty-acre environmental 
site adjacent to the high school has really produced many excellent 
learning experiences for students, ArticxJlation is present between 
secondary and elementary through the cooperative planning of teachers 
at these levels. Students in the second year biology class work with 
the chidren in the elementary grades as they visit the environmental 
site thus providing a teacher-student ratio of one to two, or one to 
three. This does enhance the learning experience for the students at 
each level. 



ThQ Indiana FacilibaLor Center has made it possible for a team of five 
teachers to attend an environmental education workshop for one weok- 
Communlty Opportunity for Stewardship (ESOC), This action has provided 
continuity, both vertical and horizontal, in the total program. Pro- 
visions for this will continue to be implemented as the Logansport Com- 
munity School Curriculum Planning Council commences to function. The 
Cass County Soil and Water Conservation District Office has provided the 
schools with their services plus materials developed by the Soil Conser- 
vation Society of America, Other sources of help would include our 
Ccxinty I4-H Office j the public utilities supplying electricity, water, 
gas and sewage services; local industry; businesses; and individuals 
that have a keen interest in protecting our environs, 

Tho Indiann DopnrtmQnt of Public Ins truo blonds Environmontnl Education 
Conaultanta hnvo oontributod oxcollont wnasiatnnco in tho dovolopmont of 
tho totnl proct\nm. Since monioa have not boon oxcoodingly Groat, their 
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guidance in developing a successful program cannot be overlooked. 
Schools entering into programs for environmental education need to look 
for this leadership at the State level. 

Putui'e promise is seen through programs being developed by the Young 
Men Christian Association (YMGA) and the higher education center at Pur- 
due University. These are available to a school's staff. Through 
development of sites and in-service education by these groups there will 
be made available a wider array of activities for teachers* and adminis- 
trators. Of particular interest is the area of camping, or out-of-door 
education. This particular area has caused excitement in several schools 
as they plan the inter- ♦ Ion of learning experiences within content 
areas. Further into y staff will be satisfied as programs in this 

approach are deve" -^a* 

Logansport Community w^,. jIs will carry on a continuous program to im- 
prove its environmental education plan. Groups and individuals lending 
services will be asked to continue their role. New avenues will be 
explored in an effort to improve the existing program. 

Charles A. Dilg 

October 19 76 



IjfiPARTMENT OF NATTTIAL RESOURCES, BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Clyde W. Hibbs, Chairman, 2000 University Avenue, Muncie, Indiana 
hl306; (317)28^-7161. 



Purpose and Goals t The program in Natural Resources has as its ulti- 
mate objective the education of people to help meet the increasing de- 
mand for personnel educated in the environmental resources area. It is 
further dedicated to contributing to the general education of students 
throughout the university. Through research and extension activities 
It also strives to provide services and otherwise contribute toward 
establishing and/or maintaining a state of harmony between people and 
their environmont. The goals of the Department of Natural Resources 
are as follows: 

1. To awakon in students a pursuit of knowledge, an awareness of In- 
tellectual freedom, the will to exercise it, and the ability to do 
3o effectively. 

2. To participate in and actively support the program of general studied 
by making available rolovant natural resources courses that contri- 
bute to onvironnionUnl literacy and conaoiousnoss of Ball State stu- 
dents. 
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3. To administer and teach high quality curricula for undergraduate 

and graduate natural resource majors/minors that will enable gradu- 
ates to contribute significantly to understanding and management of 
natural resources. 

h. To develop strategies which will encourage and administratively 

support research and/or creative endeavors of departmental faculty 
and students. 

5. To conduct appropriate applied and/or basic research that may be 
utilized by state and federal agencies^ environmental organizations^ 
and private citizens to make wise use of Indiana's natural resource 
wealth andj \& possible^ upgrade en\d.ronmental quality. 

6. To ^ OS, through natural retiuurce courses and other 
campuy or extension activities, that assiat various Indiana citizens 
and citizen groups in furthering their understanding and management 
of natural resources, and help to solve resource and environmental 
problems • 

7. To cooperate with other units witiiin the academic community as an 
aid in furthering university-wide goals, 

8. To make graduating students aware of the importance of continuing 
their education through participation in professional societies, 
workshops, conferences, and other learning experiences. 

9. To develop strategies for survival in an e ranmentally endangered 
^wor?:d, and to foster the kind of intellec climate which will 
ena-.Xa us to ask se3.rching questions vegar z natural resources 
and tneir use. 

10. To .r^:/elop and administer environmental edu - h".,-)n/science education 
curmi:ula for undergraduate and graduate st. trjiibs and to develop 
clo--:; working relationships with other insti xbions of higher edu- 
cation^ Indiana Department- of Public Instruction^ and public school 
personnel for the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

Target Audience: The Natural Resources Program is designed to: 



1. Pro\dde appropriate courses as an integral part of the Ball State 
gener^Tlr education progrnm. 

2. Pro^df:^ appropriate educational experiences to en^^ble graduates with 
a nrijor in Natural Resoi:rce3 to become profr^.s^sionally employed in 
Nat:irH I Resources and re^jted areas. The following curricular cpuiuns 
ar-. -'T^Tehtly available and othorn are planned: General Resources 
Marsig-t-ii.ontj Resource Geographyj Fishery Resources; Communications; 
WaT^^ .jiialityj Natural Resources Interpretation. 

3. Pro v.. L J sorvice couraos for students, pursuing a variety of curricula. 

Provido a toachinf; minor in Qnvi.ronmontal oonaorvation to cornplomont 
toncliinK inajora in a number of disciplines. 
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5. Provide a graduate major in Natural Resources particularly for stu- 
dents with an undergraduate major in a specialized discipline. 

6. Provide a cognate (minor) in Natural Resources for doctoral students. 

7. Conduct in-service workshops and extension courses for teachers and 
school administrators* 

8. Conduct or assist with seminars, conferences, and workshops for pro- 
fessional employees of resource agencies, personnel employed by 
local, regional, and state governments, and for conserva tion/environ- 
mental organization personnel. 

Methodologies : 

Interdisciplinary a oivities are an Aiaportant part of the Natural Re- 
sources program. On a number of occasions Natural Resources faculty have 
taught courses in the Biology and Geography-Geology Departments. Like- 
wise members of those departments have taught courses offered by the De- 
partment of Natural Resources. Natural Resources faculty also serve on 
doctoral committees when the candidate elects a cognate in* Natural Re- 
sources or as a "member at large". During the 197.6 spring term a member 
of the Natural Rescv^rces faculty cooperated with a faculty member in the 
Department, of Econt^mics in t^:.ching a new course in Environmental Eco- 
nomics tha -lad Ib^aen jointly developed by both departments. On one 
occasion a it^tiir.^.! Resources faculty member was "loaned" to the College 
of Architer:;;.r© Jnd Planning on a half-time basis for one quarter to 
teach a course --i^ landscape engineering. The following term tne same 
faculty me:a-i^ '7^.5 loaned to the local Region Six Planning Comnission on 
a one-third t:::nr. basis to prepare an application for a 208 planning 
grant. On c^^her occasions a faculty member has been employed by the Uni- 
versity of MisTPP\-5iji during a portion of two suimaers. 

The departnent utilizes the services of resource people in tb^e 

community r-nd starte to enhance the educational experiences provided,! 
students e^-^v'lJ'^iv tn Natural Resources classes. These include rspre- 
sentativec :>f indv:s^try, local governmental units, Indiana Department of 
Natural Re:i, ^.in^ctas, Indiana State Board of Health, U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, £tv-J| tthe Cooperative Extension Service. Selected high school 
teachers k ^; .T:,>^:etimes been employed to *<:nxih NR 101 when offered as an 
evening am -i^i t/L.^day class. On another oGc::rlon a faculty member from 
a nearby c: -.Jegv as employed to teach the air resources course as an 
evening cl 1-.. addition to teaching, departmental faculty are also 

involved in of*.c.'^mpus extension activities ath one person normally 
assigned o:..3-T:ru time for this type of won^. This includes working 
with schoo^ ocr^.<:'Tation personnel in developing environmental education 
curricula and outr^or laboratories and condu::ting workshops for in- 
service teachors This person also works with local, logional and state 
governmental lun^ • . and resour-^e agencies. Faculty are also involved with 
a large numb '-r oonservation/environmental organizations as consultants 
members of ac. 'i^ r\y councils and as officers. Students are also en- 
couraged to i involved in these oxperlonceSf Assistance is nlao pro 

vidod to othot^ c. ulofioa and universities in establishing and improving 
onvironmontal ^ o^rtion programs. 
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Providing practical or "hands on" experiences is an important part of the 
educational program of students enrolled in Natural Resources at Ball 
State University. Approximately twenty of the courses currently offered 
include a Tseekly two-hour laboratory and field experience. Sane courses 
even include two or three day extended field experiences which cannot be 
provided on -the campus. Students are encouraged to get out where the 
action is by participating in practicum activities or internships ranging 
from one to twelve weeks under the supervision of a faculty member and/or 
professionals working in the conservation/environmental field. If planned 
in advance it is possible for students to earn up to eight hours of credit 
by enrolling in NR U96/596 - Practicum in Natural Resources. In some 
cases students may earn an additional four credits by enrolling in NR 
U97/596 - Special Stixdies in Natural Resources. 

Materials Produced : 

Brochures describing the undergraduate and graduate curricula are avail- 
able from the Department of Natural Resources. Course outlines and 
exemplary programs for the various curricula can also be provided. 

Concerning publications^ members of the Natural Resources faculty have 
prepared the following: 

Hibbs, Clyde W. (Sup6=rvised review of publications and preparation 
of bibliography). Environmental Conservation Education: A Selected 
Annotated Bibliography . Danville: The Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Inc., 197k* 70 p. (A supplement was published in 1975 
and the second supplement is scheduled for publication by January, 
1977.) 

Mortensen, Charles 0. Interpretive Reflections . Muncie, Indiana: 
Calbreath's Printing Service, 1976. 71 p. 



Van Meter, Donald E. The Resource "Tfenager' s Guide to Conservation/ 
Outdoor/Environmental Education . Muncie, Indiana: Department of 
Natural Resources, Ball State University, 1976, 58 p. (currently 
being revised and should be available from a publisher later). 

Funding Sources : 

Funding for planning and establishing the Natural Resources Program was 
provided entirely by the State of Indiana as an integral part of the Ball 
State Uni varsity budget. This continues to be the primary source of 
funds for the Department of Natural Resources. Also, a special appro- 
priation has included approximately $1.5 ndllion to remodel the West 
Quadrangle building which will provide space for the Departments of 
Natural Resources and Journalism to be occupied in March, 1977. Very 
limited external financial support has been provided for the Natural 
Resources Program from money contributed by a few individuals to the Ball 
State UnlvQrsity Founcbtion. 
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Other sources of funds have included: (a) a National Science Foundation 
eqiiipment matching grant, (b) a research grant from the Office of Water 
Research and Technology, Department of Inter ror^ and (c) a grant from 
the Indiana Committee for the Humanities. 

Evaluation : 

To date an extensive and formal evaluation has not been made of the 
Natural Resources program. However, a graduate student, Mrs. Pam Popo- 
vich, is making a detailed study of the history and development of the 
Natural Resources program which will serve as the basis of her Master ^s 
thesis at Southern Illinois University. This has included the preparation 
and mailing of a questionnaire to 2l5 alumni to determine the present 
occupation of each graduate and to find out, if possible, how w Bn'^'^ 
State University is preparing people for careers in Natural kououii.^;S 
and related areas. Hopefully, the information provided by this question- 
naire will be useful in evaluating the program. 

Plana for the Future : 

The need for new courses and curricula is continuously being explored. 
New courses added during the 1975-76 school year included (a) Wilderness 
and Socieiiy: Perception and Management, (b) Principles of Wastewater 
treatment, and (c) Solid Waste Management. Also during that period a 
3W interdisciplinary teaching minor in environmental conservation was 
.pproved by the Indiana Teacher Licensing Commission. 

The Department of Natural Resources is currently involved with other 
academic units at Ball State University in developing a long range 
academic plan. This conceived as a continuous process based on the 
belief that the future can be anticipated, described and shaped by in- 
telligent and informed action. It is anticipated that the total univer- 
sity plan will serve 33 the basis for determining resoixi>ce allocations. 

Following renovation, scheduled for completion in March, 1977, the De- 
partment of Natural Resources will occupy more than lU,000 square feet 
of space in the West Quadrangle Building. This modern facility will 
enable the Depai^tment to continue to improve the quality of instruction, 
place more emphasis on faculty and student research, and to accommodate 
larger number of students. 

New courses are currently being developed in the areas of air, soil 
and water resoiu-^ces and in the area of environmental education. New 
curricula currently being explo"^ed include water and wastewater techno- 
lopy, energy resources managemerr., and possibly an option d-n air quality 
control. Also an area of endorsement in environnental conservation for 
elementary education students and a Master of Arts in Education with a 
r.'^ior in environmental education with Teachers College at Ball State are 
hrang considered. 

---Clyde W. Hibba 
October 1976 
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TOTAL ENVIRONMENT EDUCATION 

Dr. Glenn R. Linnert, Project Director^ -low AiUi<ii^~ i ^, a County Schools, 
802 East Market Street, Ne^^ Albany, Indiana ii7l50. 



Overall |)urpose: To demonstrate a model "way of implementing environ- 
mental education into K-I2 classes using a miolti-disciplinary approach, 
while not disturbing or adding to the current curricula. 

Specific Objectives; (a) Given an opportunity to participate in in- 
quiry-mode training workshops conducted by project staff, administrative 
personnel and teachers will design and implement a multi-disciplinary 
environmental program -ia their school^ (b) As a result of instruction 
in environmental education and teaching techniques, teachers involved 
will design process/inquiry environmental experiences appropriate to 
their own classes. 

Target Audience: Teachers of K-12 and their students . 

Methodologies : Training is provided in curriculum development, inquiry 
teaching, and the developrnsnt and use of environmental dilemmas. 

Materials Produced : K-6 environmental activities booklets, 7-12 environ- 
mental activities booklets, a self -instructional module for curriculum 
development, and a self-instructional module for inquiry teaching. 

Funding Source : ESEA Title III Innovative and Exemplary programs of the 
Indiana State Department of Public Instruction. 

Project Evaluation: An analysis of covariance was used to analyze the 
pre-test, post-test results of experimental and control groups of stu- 
dents, using teacher scores as a covariant. Areas assessed were the 
change in factual and affective knowledge and attitudes of teachers and 
students. VJhUe the change in cognitive, factual knowledge was not sig- 
nificant a±. the .0^ level, the affective attitudinal change in students 
over a five month period was significant at the .01 level. Published 
reports of this data are available only through State ESEA project head- 
quarters ar^ they were prepared for National Validation. 

Plans for Til e Future: Workshops are continuing both within and outsido 
tho Stoto :j; Indiana through the funding of ESEA Title IV-C Great Lakes 
Facilibuto.'3 networks. Propjired materials have boen sent to over UOO 
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school districts across the nation. Such mailings will continue 
through 1977- 

Glenn R, Linnert 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 192-193 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 36 



SELF-EARTH ETHIC 

John W. Hart, Director, Extended Services, Hayes Regional Arboretum, 
801 Elks Road, Richmond, Indiana i;737U. 



Self-Earth Ethic (SEE) is available in four levels. The major topics 
of the levels follow: 

Level One: awareness, introduction to sun, air, water, and soil. 

Level Two: how living things meet their needs, "caring" for: natural 
resources. 

Level Three: producer, consumer, decomposer interrelationships 5 
minerals^ what if everybody did. 

Level Four: starting to classify, mapping, conservation. 

These are teacher guides to environmental science which present indoor 
and outdoor activities. The activities are "doing" activities which 
stimulate awareness, explore the interrela tedness of things, and help 
the child to understand that what he does directly influences "the 
way he wants things to be." 

SEE has been copyi^ighted and is available fron the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers , Danville, Illinois 6l832. 

These materials are being used as part of the science program in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools under the direction of Dr. Magdalene A. 
Davis, Conservation Consultant. 

Self -Earth Ethic is a support project of the &:anley W. Hayes Research 
Foundation, Richmond, Indiana h737li. ' • 

John W. Hart 

October 1976 
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1973 DIRECTCRY REFERENCE: pp. 196-198 
1975 DIREG^v'^ .>..KNCE: p. 37 
ERIC DOCUI^ENTS: 

1/ Self -Earth. Ethic (SEE). A Life-Centered ■K-12 Curriculum Guide 
for Envjronmental Education. Level One^ ED 070 t02 

2. Self -Earth Ethic CSEEj. A Life-Centered K'-12 Curriculum Guide 
for Environniental Education, Level Two, ED 006 U7^ 



MJSCATATUCK NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 

Muscatutuck National Wildlife Refuge, P.O. Box 631, Seymour, Indiana 
li727Uj (8l2)522-U35l2. Staff: Charles E. Scheffe, Refuge Manager (8l2) 
^22-6768; Leroy E. Hovell Jr,, Assistant Refuge Manager (8l2)522-U502 j 
Edward F. Wagner, Biological Technician and Environmental Education Co- 
ordinator (812)522-7296; Linda Maglothin, Clerk-Stenographer (812)522-9601. 

To better understand environmental education as provided by a National 
Wildlife Refuge it is first necessary to define terms. Environmental 
education as defined by the Environmental Education Act of 1970 is a 
style or approach to teaching, conducted by professionals, in which 
students participate in environmental learning situations where they 
are actively involved in problem solving situations. It deals with 
man's relationship with his natural and manmade surroundings; it is 
curriculum spanning and multi-disciplinary, dealing with the interrela- 
tionships of all things. This included "conservation education" or the 
development, management, preservation, and renewal of natural resources 
for the benefit of man. Its orientation is more restrictive than that 
of environmental education. Interpretive education programs are dis- 
tinctly separate despite similar objectives and philosophical overlap. 
They are usually directed to the casual visitor or general public with 
optional participation and occur during leisure or recreational time 
rather than within a school curriculum. 

"Environmental education is both a new subject area (the environment) 
and a new approach to learning. It is aimed at increasing one's 
awareness and understanding of his environment by using the natural 
and manmade world as a source of teaching materials. It removes 
a major barrier between the student and the world around him and 
teaches him to relate to the world directly, rather than to some- 
one's interpretation of it in a textbook. It is oriented towards 
processes and problem solving and its approach is holistic, encom- 
passing all disciplines and strascihg the inter-relatednoss of 
problems of the en^li^oninent to pooplo. In its broad approach, en- 
vironmontal oducation contradicts the modern Western educational 
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tradition of dividing learning into separate disciplines. It is a 
unifying and thus a reform concept."^ 

Several inaflor objectives of the Wildlife Refuge have been established: ' 

1. To assist in the development of an environmental stewardship ethic 
for society, based on ecological- principles, scientific knowledge 
of wildlife and a sense of moral responsibility. 

2. To assist and guide the conservation, development, and management 
of the nation's sport fish and wildlife resources. 

3. To develop a national program to provide the American public 
opportunities to understand, appreciate, and use the fish and wild- 
•life resources. 

Availabl e Natural Resources ; 

Muscatatuck National Wildlife Refuge, operated by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior, is the only national 
wildlife refuge in Indiana. Marsh, forest, and croplands totaling 7,702 
acres were acquired through the sales of the Federal Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp. The general tax fund supports maintaining and developing 
the Refuge. The primary purpose of the Refuge is to provide a protected 
area for migrant birds to rest and feed during migration. Because water- 
fowl are hunted all along their flyway, the Refuge is particularly bene- 
ficial to them. The site of the Refuge was selected in part because 
traditionally this area has had large numbers of nesting wood ducks. ^ The 
Refuge is presently developing more habitat to enhance the area for in- 
creased wood duck production. The land is easily eroded and many fields 
have been left to the forces of natural succession. This improved habi- 
tat has increased the population of small mammals which in turn has en- 
couraged larger numbers of raptors and terrestrial predators. The diver- 
sity of foraging species now offers observers more opportunities to view 
and understand important predator-prey relationships. Lowland fields 
are planted to wildlife foods such as buckwheat and millet by share- 
croppers. Shallow levees are constructed to capture fall rains that will 
flood these crops. This enhances the area for waterfowl feeding. Prior 
to government ownership, much timber was removed. This stimulated new 
forest growth, improving deer browse and cover. The deer population in- 
creased greatly. Now Refuge visitors frequently catch a glimpse of a 
white-tailed deer. The forest areas include about 3,1400 acres in which 
a variety of mixed hardwoods may be found. The most common trees are 
tulip poplar, beech, maple, and oak in the uplands. Bottomlands are 
covered by swoetgum, sycamore, river birch, ash, and pin oak. Resident , 
flocks of Canada geese and mallards are present for year-round observa- 
tions and photography. 

A recently completed Visitor Information Center contains interpretive 
information, a moderately sized auditorium, and sophisticated audio- 



Brezina, D. N. and Allen Ovormyor, CongroGQ In Action — The Environ- 
mental Education Act, (New York: The Free Press, I97I4). 
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visual equipment for presentations to the general public. Facilities 
exist for the physically handicapped. Foot trails are designed for large 
groups or individuals who may wish to discover and observe waterfowl 
and wildlife. Visitors may also follow an auto tour route. Waterfowl 
observation blinds are strategically located for waterfowl photography. 
Future development will occur as funds become available. A 600-acre 
impoundment is planned for waterfowl as well as other smaller impound- 
ments and a p)aved auto tour route. A ten-mile bicycle path will en- 
courage cyclists to ride where they won^t have to compete with auto- 
mobiles and can glide quietly by wildlife. More foot trails are planned. 

Services Available ; 

The wildlife Refuge can best assist in environmental education by making 
its resources of lands and personnel available for educational use by 
the visiting public and educational institutions. An elucidation of 
these services and programs follows. 

State and community-wide contact with people and agencies is necessary 
to acquaint the public with the Refuge's services. Outdoor education 
and planning assistance has be^n offered to surrounding communities. 



The Refuge accomodates group Activities such as discovery hikes and 
tree plantings with Girl Scouts, i^-H clubs , school groups, and Future 
Farmers of America. The Refuge cooperates with state personnel in pro- 
viding wildlife management advice and technical assistance. Graduate 
studies in wildlife management and related fields are greatly encouraged. 
Permanent staff are involved in environmental awareness training to the 
temporary personnel and special work groups such as the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act, the Summer Program for the Employment of Dis- 
advantaged Youth, the Youth Conservation Corps, and Green Thumb of In- 
diana. The recently acquired audio- visual equipment has made possible 
several slide presentations as teaching aids. Environmental study 
guides for teachers are available at the Refuge. 

School site development projects have required Refuge staff and teachers 
to work and plan together. How to develop a trgil so that soil erosion 
doesn't occur and how to involve students in planning and deciding where 
to have trails are questions that have been asked in the planning process. 

In the spring of 1976 the Refuge, in cooperation with the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ball State University, and the Conservation- 
Outdoor Education Association, Inc., presented a two-day workshop to 
educators in southern Indiana. The workshop, "The Living Classroom", 
provided participants with the following experiences and resources: 

1. Copies of EE investigations, a ctivities, and guidelines; 

2. Contact with local, state, and national resource leaders in the 
EE field; 

3. Unlimited EE experience on a 7, 702 -acre living classroom; 
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h* Assistance in organizing an EE program in the school community; and 

5. Support from the workshop staff to help design EE activities, in- 
service programs, and environmental areas. 

Three hours of graduate credit through the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion (Indiana) and Ball State University were available to the partici- 
pants, A $2.00 fee covered the cost of refreshments. Leadership was 
provided by specialists with expertise in recognizing the needs of class- 
room teachers and the logistics of planning environmental encounters 
within school systems. Participants engaged in activities designed to 
strengthen sensory awareness. They were shown the use of investigative 
field tools 3 exercises included comparing the diversity of bird species 
with the diversity of habitat and comparing recent farm' sites with long- 
abandoned areas. Opportunities also existed to learn more about and 
discuss alternatives to the environmental problems of urban America. 

Community Needs: 



Mas cata tuck National Wildlife Refuge is a large natural area in south- 
east Indiana where the staff is formally involved and actively advocating 
environmental education. This area of the state has few public schools 
with environmental education integrated into the curricula. Located 
within an hour and one-half drive of three and one-half million people 
between Louisville, Cincinnati, and Indranapolis, Muscatatuck is chal- 
lenged with the potential to serve large numbers of people within the 
tri-state area . 

Evaluation : 

Land acquisition occurred from 1966 to 1972. Within the four years since 
the final acquisition the Refuge has Offered the public a variety of 
services. Environmental education as a refuge activity has not been in 
existence long enough to pernjit complete evaluation. 

Edward F. Wagner 

October 1976 



MULTIPLE ENVIRONMENTAL LITERACY PROJECT 

Dr. Chris Buethe, Director, Multiple. Environmental Literacy Project, 
Indiana State University, Department of Secondary Education, Terre 
Haute, Indiana ii7809; (812)232-6311. 

In 197U, a study conducted by Indiana State University under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Chris Buethe showed that half or more of the Indiana 
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teachers tested wei-e unfamiliar with conunon environmental terms. Since 
these Hoosier teachers influence thousands of residents throughout the 
state, it was evident that an effort should be made to increase the 
environmental literacy of Indiana teachers. 

Prom this previous evidence the Multiplied Environmental Literacy Pro- 
ject -was conceived. Funding for the M.E.L. project was supplied under 
a grant from the U.S. Office of Education. 

The overall piirpose of the y;.E.L. project is to access the increasing 
amount of environmental literacy as it desseminates from teachers to 
students. The initial target audience was the k9 Hoosier science teachers 
who pai'ticipated in the project. These teachers ranged over the state of 
Indiana and included elementary and secondary teachers in general and 
biological and physical sciences. 

Six hi^ly qualified advisor-instructors were chosen on the basis of 
their relationship to the environmental terms in question, {hh terms 
were chosen for their significance). These six instxnictors met with the 
teachers for two days of intense environmental instruction. During the 
tyio seminars, the teachers i\jceived instructional kits on environmental 
education and interacted with fellow teachers regarding their methods 
of teaching environmental literacy. 

Each teacher returned to his school and chose at least two qualified 
student tutors. Based upon that teacher's acciimulated knowledge., the 
two student tutors were made familar with selected environmental terms. 
The. tutors were then sent to a group of elementary students with the 
elementary host teacher present and allowed to instruct the elementary 
pupils and host teacher in regard to the selected environmental terms. 

To evaluate the multiplying effect of the environmental literacy knowl- 
edge, a pre-test was given to each level or group. After instruction, 
a post-test was given to access the amount of environmental literacy in- 
crease. The results of these tests are expected to be published in The 
Journal of Research ir Science Teaching and The Hoosier Science Teacher . 

Related programs along, the M.E.L. guidelines have already begun on the 
local level. Sane teachers have expressed interest in continuing research 
and developing methods of instruction for environmental terms. Methods 
of instruction and audio-visual materials designed to enhance environ- 
mental literacy can be obtained from Dr. Buethe's office. 

Jerry D. Brown 

Graduate Assistant 
October 1976 



EPIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Environmental Education in Indiana Public Schools . ED llh 273 

2, Tho Status of Indiana Teachers' Environmental Knowledr^e and 
Attitudes . ED 121 571 
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ASHERWOOD 

Michael Carrier, Director of Asherwood, Box 211;, RcJUte 3^ State Road 
12U, Wabash, Indiana i|6992j (219)^63-8li|85 also Director of Environ- 
mental Education, Marion CoimnimLty Schools, 121 East River Boulevard, 
P.O. Box 808, Marion, Indiana \x63$2. 

Asherwood is a l60-acre outdoor/environmental euacation facility owned 
and operated by Marion Community Schools. 

Overall Objectives ; To. serve as an outdoor laboratory for students 
of Marion Community Schools. 

Target Audience ; School-age children. 

Methodologies ; The integration of outdoor study into existing cur- 
ricula, particularly science. 

Materials : Locally relevant curriculum; not available for distribution. 

Funding Sources ; Site purchase made possible through citizen donations; 
operation funded by local school tax money. 

Future Plans ; Resident camping facilities, elementary camping program, 
secondary field biiDlogy/camping program, integration of environmental 
emphasis into all curriculum areas. 

Program History ; 

1968-70: Title I-funded elementary camping program. 

1972-73: HEW" Environmental Education Grant: curriculum development, 
teacher in-service. 

197l|-present: Purchase and development of Asherwood and related curricu- 
lum. 

Michael Carrier 

October 1976 
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PROJECT ECO - AN ENVIRONMENTAL CURRICULUM OPPORTUNITY 

Dr. Luther Kiser, Director; Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum and 
Instruction, Ames Community School District, 120 South Kellogg, Ames, 
Iowa ^0010; (l|lii)232^3UOO. 



Project ECO, which has received Educational Pacesetter Awards from the PNAC, 
was validated during the 1972-73 school year through the Identification/ 
Validation/Dissemination process sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, 
The Project was adjudged innovative, successful in its mission, cost-effec- 
tive and appropriate for adoption/adaption in other school districts. This 
validation, together with the three years' experience on the part of the 
Project ECO staff in in-service teacher training both with the regular 
Project program and with a National Science Foundation-funded series of 
environmental education teacher workshops, led to further Federal funding 
to serve as a developer-demonstration model. 

The specific developer-demonstration Project had two major levels of 
activities: a) training and support activities with two "adopter/adapter" 
school districts in central Iowa; and b) activities to bring other school 
districts in Iowa and the nation to an awareness level which identified 
other potential adopter/adapter districts for the school year 1975-76. 

Level One activities consisted of a series of workshops and inter-district 
visitations between Project staff and participants which started in August 
197U, continuing during the school year 197U-75, and culminating with a 
workshop in June 1975* At the conclusion of these activities, the adopter/ 
adapter districts: had a written outline of the environmental education 
curriculum specific for that comrminity, a plan for putting the curriculum 
into effect, and a trained cadre of sia staff members who could direct the 
in-service development of other teachers in the district and who could 
provide continued support for program development. 

Level Two activities centered on dissemination to both local and national 
interests in an effort to make others aware of the potential of such 
teacher in-service training in the area of environmental education. 

Level One activities continued ia the program during the past two years 
have caused interest to grow and workshops conducted in the immediate area 
and throughout the state have continued to draw large numbers of partici- 
pants. At the present time two workshops are being offered for re-certifi- 
cation credit to area teachers and administrators in curriculum development. 

Level Two activities will continue to center on dissemination to both local* 
and national interests. 

Ken Frazier 

Project Coordinator 
October -1976 
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Teacher Resource Guide ^ Project ECO. ED 080 3kh 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

John Cordes, Project Director; Director, Division of Educational Ser- 
vices, Grant Wood Area Educaticn Agency, l^UOl Sixth Street, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa ' 51+201. 

The overall purpose of these workshops is to develop more and better 
environinental education/studies activities, programs, experiences for 
students in school classrooms, or in the great outdoor classroom and 
hence a better understanding of and attitude toward ' the environment 
which in turn will develop better citizens better able to understand 
iheir environment, use it appropriately and exercise appropriate care 
for it and be better prepared to participate in decision making situa- 
tions regarding environmental use and issues. 

Grant Wood Area Education Agency received a grant (the second year in a 
row) from the Office of Environmental Education, Department of Health 
Education and Welfare, to conduct workshops, provide consulting visits 
and supply appropriate curriculum materials to area educators to en- 
courage, further develop and facilitate environmental education. The 
above services provided free of charge to participants as the grant 
funds and some supplonentary fiinds provided by Grant Wood Area Education 
Agency are sufficient to provide for food and lodging at the workshops, 
support for consultant visits with the participants as a follow-up to 
the works hops,. and purchase a. supply of certain appropriate environmental 
studies materials (Essence I, the Acclimatizing and Acclimatiziation 
books by Steve Van Matre, and OBIS I kits J for each participant 
their schools with their students. There are five components to the 
project: : 

— Weekend Workshop: held Friday evening through Sunday noon at 
Camp lo-Dis-E-Ca in Shueyville; meals and lodging free to 
participants; limited to 2^ participants; designed to provide 
environmental education experiences for the participants; a 
neat, warm, friendly, relaxed experience, primarily designed to 
build interest in and involvement with "the environment". 

— Follow-up late af ternoon/early evening sessions - designed 
primarily to build familiarity with effective and appropriate 
curriculum materials. 
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— ^oLlow-up consultant visit to participants school - designed to 
:i^p participants in developing their environmental education 
vv-'ograin, 

— Ui^:5e of one of the ^^.o reeling libraries for ' one-^ek periods 
to allow the p.:;tL riLji''^-— s the Dpportunir.y lo use the materials 

hand with fja^: J:;tudents at sites ciosen by them and 
— - opriate to their- ,.;>:;.ls*. 

— ynthesis session - probably held lat' fternoon, mid-spring 
allow participants to share experier. ^ crLscuss successes, 

;>>iJoblems, modification, plan for the fv: a, view :ne'W resource 
n^-i:erials, etc. 

The maximv.a number of partic::-,3ants that can be a ^mmodated this year is 
100. (Fc-:r workshop groups ~f 2^ each). Regist^ .tion is on a first 
come firs, served basis. Tsnms of teachers and a principal from each 
school ar encouraged. Parid-cipants from all grade levels and all dis- 
ciplines are welcane and encouraged to attend. It is anticipated that 
optional college credit or recertification credit will be available to 
participants in the project. 

The program uses materials selected from many disciplines and many 
sources because true en\dronmental education/studies is an all en- 
compassing area. Resources used will include (ACC) Acclimatization, 
Essence, Literature, OBIS, Poetry, Visual Education materj^ls. Split 
Brain, Native American Oriented views of the environment, and National 
Geograph^s Sound-FiLnstrip series. No particular subject discipline 
or grade level are emphasized. Resources are many and varied and all 
participants should be able to find adequate resources and experiences 
for personal growth and use with their students. 

Plans for the future include ; 

Continuation of this specific project next year if funding is received. 

Inclusion of lay persons and high school students in the program (next 
year) to train a cadre of lay naturalists available to schools (and other 
groups) . . 

Expansion of the Astronomy portion of the workshop to a full Astronomy 
workshop to be held during the months of February and March 1977 and be 
repeated in June 1977. 

Development of an Environmental Literacy Workshop. The pilot version 
will be conducted during the spring of 1977 and then the full workshop 
will be conducted daring the academic year 1977-78. 

Involve-fient of many of the workshop participants in other activities con- 
ducted by the agency to further develop 'their involvonent and interest 
in the environment and competency in providing students with meaningful 
and appropriate experiences. Two of these workshops to be conducted this 
year are: 
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jj^i I ^, ij!atjj^:^tion Wor:>shop conducted by Steve Van Matre* 

h :...:rv-.^^"- j - ssbpom which is a wijix cology/low impact ise of 
t r ; ^'orii.-;.^ o/na tural resources e:qj:- ation workshop to oe 
c y-jn,^ ' ~ orthern Minnesota, 

Providing a:. -:jprcF^ :te and complementary em-rronmental studies workshop/ 
course for t . 3 ise^^ .^ during the summer of 19 7. 

Gerry MacHLllan 

En vir onmerra 1 i s t 
October 19^6 



OSBORNE CONSE A TICTT ZDUCATION C3ENTER 

Don R. Menken Exe.::iz±ve Director, Clayton County Conservation Board, 

Osbourne Consi -'ra on Education Center, Elkader, Iowa 520ii35 (319) 
2li5-l5l6. 



There is a Visit ^^r Center with many exhibits on ecology/environmental 
concepts. Three ^"^^ails are available; The Nature Trail, The Conifer 
Trail, and the I- dl Conservation Trail. A live animal exhibit includes 
bison, elk, desr, several species of waterfowl and game birds. A Pio- 
neer Village is :eing developed which will depict and interpret pioneer 
life. 

We have Trail Ga.Lcii:s: Tor use on. each of the three trails. These Trail 
Guides are a vailriIZ^-~ ":;t cost. We have no commercial association. 

1. Number of sichcr.:!:: using maiterials: ^0. 

2. Number of tsaCTers using materials: 80. 

3. Number of teachers using some of the materials: 1^0. 

li. Total number of students using materials in 1975: 8,^00. 
5. Names of some of the schools using the materials: 

a. Central Community Schools, Elkader, Iowa 

b. M-F-L Community Schools., Monona, Iowa 

c. Starmont SdioifLs, Strawberry Point, Iowa 

d. Garnax'lllo 'Community Schools, Garnavillo, Iowa 

e. Gutten&erg Gommunity Schools, Guttenberg, Iowa 

f. Ed-Co Corcmuni^y Schools, Edgewood, Iowa 

g. Valle.v Community Schools, Elgin, Iowa 

Teacher Pre pa .tirn; 

1. Consultation services for teachers: Yes. 

2. In-service Izr teachers: Yes, in co-operation with Area Education 
Agency. 
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3* Pre-service for teachers: Yes. 

k* Kinds of teacher preparatin available; Expos'crc^ vc area srii mater - 
i£ls. 

5. A-;ailability of pre-service and/or inrservice tsf^^ 'hing insterials for 
educators: Being developed at this time, 

6. Teaching materials available commercially: Wo. 

Materials Evaluation : 

1. T^Be materials and techniques have been evaluated r; those using 
them. 

2. There^have been no published research studies dorif on our materials. 
Project Summary : 

We have accomplished our primary goal of providing :^ I—arning center for 
the comprehensive appreciation of ecology/environm&v.t-al. concepts. 
Schools from nineteen counties are using the facilirr^. Our displays and 
exhibits are open to the public and are heavily usnd 'i2Ll year liong. 

Plans for the Future: 

We continue to expand our facility to handle more diverse interests 
and are attempting to upgrade our learning materials constantly. Many 
ideas that were only concepts two years ago are now usable programs of 
the Center. We are in the process of developing more education guide 
books and materials and are entering a- more intense teacher training 
program. 

Don R. Menken 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCS: pp. 210-211 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 39 



CONSERVATION EDUCATION CENTER 

Robert P. Rye, Jr., Administrator; Conservation EducaiiiaiL Center, Route 
1, Box hhj Guthrie Center, Iowa 501l5. 

Iowa Conservation Commission's Conservation Education Gsnter is located 
adjacent to Springbrook State Park in Gubhrie Comty. Operation began 
in spring of 1971. There are six full-time and five part-tims employees, 

The overall purpose is teaching conservation and wise use cf rsibural 
resources. Specifically: to instruct the visitors and pro-am partici- 
pants in the wise use of resources, natural and man-made; to develop 
in natural settings within each indi^/idual a concern, awareness, and 
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iiT:3rest in the environme as a .wh'le through direct experience; to 

build within each indivic: an nmv^^omental ethic and a resolve to 

seerT solutions to probler ^onfronting man through dire-t experience; 
tc -3how interrelationship • md in-:5riei:endency between and the 
nar^al world; to provide s settinr 'nd facility for l~--x:.ng conserva- 
tim and ::.onservatdon edn • ---::.ion; t.c pro:note, build, sur:!;:--'-,, and^publi- 
cl^:.^- lowT. ConservE'tinn Cor_'iissior programs, objective.- .u:: policies ; 
tc ict a£- a center for thb sharirzr of ideas, in£ormatir:n, ^.raining, 
researc:-^ and enjo:/Taent for the Isy public, school, cclle-a^, conserva- 
ti-n-orimted groups and in-3ervi.c:e training for the Iowa Conservation 
Caiuiiissian personnel. 

Materials produced consist of class handouts, • slide programs, lesson 
plHns and programs used at the Center and shared with teachers using 
the Center. These are used and modified to reach all age levels. The 
programs range from one to ten days in length and the Conservation Edu- 
cation Center is open year-round. Consultant services are available for 
teachers and others so desiring. 

The existing modern brick facilities consist of two dcrmitories, a din- 
ing hall, a maintenance building and classroom-aff ice ia±:j"lzng. Within 
these are a library; a display room containing mounted an±r;u:ls, rocks, 
invertebrates^, artifacts, bird ne^ts and eggs, and wool; and. laboratory 
airsas. Use is rade of streams, a lake, lagoons, prair±s, forests, and 
trrRR miles of nature trails, located around the Center^ s ra.cilities • 

One additional dormitory is presently under constructior at the Center. 
An outdoor classroom is currently- being developed to augment the exist- 
ing natural surroundings of 350 Hcres. This classroom consists of a 
soil conservation practices area including ponds, terraces, watervjays; 
a native grass area; an arboretum with a blind trail • a wildlife plant- 
ings section; and nature trails throughout the :newly developed area. 

^Robert P. Rye Jr. 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFEEENCE: pp.* 2l2«2lii 
1975 DIHECTORY REIFERENCE: p. 39 



SHAiaiEE HZSSION SEmEQNMETAL .5CIETICE-. LABORATORY 

Dr. 3^. LrBan Jernigan and Ir. Jerry Murray, Co-Direct-crrH:;' 5800 Wesrt:^ 
107tli Strset, Shawnee Mission, Kans^ 66207. 

Purpose : The purpose of the progran involving the environmental science 
laboratory is to develop within the children of the community an environ- 
mental ethic. Our major thrust is the development of appropriate 
affective behaviors. Cognitive strategies are used only if through xhem 
an affective goal can be attained. 
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Qbr-ctives We try to c-ad-/ - . a program that will draw as many children 
to iie iab as possible • At -the lab students learn not to disturb even 
the T.ost i.nsignificant Itara: iiiey feelj smell, and listen to things that 
the ca-.v:: never experienced oefore. This is done by direct experience 
anc: esism:: ^^ rarely lecture • 

Target Fcgmlation ; Betweei. :.ve and six thousand elementary and high 
set 5-r..iients use the lai r:;ch year. Under present personnel and 
strrrrLUGT^: ishat is about all- . lat can be effectively managed. 

Metnoa -ies : High schoGl students are trained as naturalists to work 
wit*: J. i elementary studen:^. Presently there are two classes or a 
total of .fifty student-natrr^-lists . Each tour group is limited to 
five- cirnldren. This gives a large instruction pool, small individual 
con^ac' and since it isn't -:,jie normal adult- tea cher-to-child interaction, 
a special rapport develops -nat compensates for any lack of expertise . 

Materials- : The professional staff spend most of their time on organiza- 
iion and instruction. Soft^^i^re production is left to the individual 
student naturalist. They design the appropriate materials for their own 
uniquie a ctivities . 

Funding ; The local school district provides part of the funds and the 
rest comes. fjTum a non-profit organization that collects newspapers for 
recycling. 

Evaluaticn ; The prcgram has developed from a base of a dozen guides 
trained informally and 300 'd-siting children, to a program specifically 
d6r:i:::gned for tbs development of naturalists and a clientele of over 
p^ayo. Coiher iisn the ob-d-ous evaluation by the district teachers, 
nr formal studl:^s have bs-n done at the elementary level. A formal 
e'^^uation comparing coitrzroor and indoor teaching strategies has been 
::i::nducted at tbr^ secorvirry levels. 

(October 1976) 

^Fr3 SERECIDEX EEFSEITCE: pp. 222-2214 
1^ ZZHECIORZ REEERETCE: pp. 30-1^0 



Dr. Ernest G. Thro, Hardin CInunty Board of Education, 110 South Main 
Stre£3t, Elizabethtown, Keni::icky 142701. 



The materials are out of print at the pi^esent time. 

Ernest G. Thro 

October 1976 
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1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 2iil-2U2 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. k3-hh 
ERIC DOCUMENT: 

An Approach to the Teaching cf En vir omental Science, ED 099 l82 



ABRAMM LINCOLN EERTHPLaCE MTIONAL HISTORIC SITE 

Nick Eason, Superintendenx.., Abraham Lincoln Birthplace National His- 
tdrxcal Site, Route 1, Hodgenville, Kentucky l|27ii8 j (502)358-387li. 

Abraham Lincoln Birtr^placs: WESA includes 1161- acres of which 100 acres 
are a part of the origioalL Sinking Spring FarrauhBre Lincoln was born. 
A visitor center, tis traxiitional Bizritnrpla ce CatdZL, and two natural 
landmarks., the Sinking Spr±ng and Bomrdary Oak« are of prime interest. 
The main school usb area ±s rolling iierrain with flora 11 lust-rating 
plant succession from grasslands to n^xure forest. Picnic tables, water 
restrooms facilities, and 2^ miles of natural history trails are .avail- 
able • 

Generally the prc^'^m attempts to blend history ^nd nature together to 
crsste in the stid^r^ts an awareness and attitude of respect for their 
cultural and nature -iHivironment . Spenificall^r the program attempts: 

1. To introduce tr student to his total environment, past and presHat, 
and help him re^-^lxxza that he is a psrt of ±t. 

2. !Zo develop _n tri^. siniidmt an under stEinding of hnw man is usiag and 
misusing P:^^ re^citri^s^ 

3. 3o provxD^ an opportunity for the student te work directly ulth 
environmBii-cal problem solving. 

U. To eqarLp tzie s±udeni: tro be a responsible memiier of the world -that 
he is shaping and that is shaping him. 

The progEHm was designed primarily for elementary grades but the axea 
is availarie to all interested groups and grade IsttbIs. 

Park stai:? provides leadership workshops for sch-r^l personnel, Tm.rks 
with sc'iool systems to establish schaol site ESA 's ;snd coordinaites use 
of the ^r^r?:-. 
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Materials currently being produced for use of the ESA include a teacher's 
guide, trail maps, dual purpose guide leaflets for school groups and 
park visitors, and an orientation £a.ide program. 

Gary V. Talley 

December 19 J 6 



SYMPOSIA ON ALTERMTXIES FOR URBAN WASIE DISPOSAL 

Kathleen Higgins, Dlrerrtorj Environmemial Education Project, Kentucky 
Manpower Development... Inc., 225p Frankfort Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
U0206; (502)897-6511, 

This enviroi?mental edurstion. pro ject 1^ sponsored bj-^S^ntucky Manpower 
Development, Inc. through a grant frc:^ i;he Office ox Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Educsution, and Welfare... 

The project is designed to ^::ring inf coistion rs^irdlrig an impending 
solid waste crisis to :.he pe;ople of l.craiHTn.lle -^d J^ferson County. 
The four main objectives arr^-r f 3 ) lb compile all. -:£3ist±ng information 
regarding solid was te .infTiaga-aenir ,in z.tii3 commmity; :r.v) To bring together 
representatives of the :r:i^rsj loc^ =rri state sgen'ci^,, the operators, and 
the enviranmental gr.oupi: In^lved i-l±h solid ms:~:e irs^g-ement to consider 
possible alternatives: (.::} To prov±rze expert consiLfe^nt advice and assist- 
ance to stat-e and local persons rsnHrrsible for .snlid waste disposal 
and/or its -regulartiom;' xnrd (d) xo ril^issminate tfe .information to the 
community and to a:cqa±n=-: ^public .suppxr^ for developiv^ a.lternatives . 

The method utilized to msst these abjeirtiives and reai^/ix a broad spectmam 
of people imcludes an agfmny conferenae mth a fallGf— up series of five 
neighborhood symposia. The agency nonference was deigned to bring to- 
gether people involved In the s:eli.c:' waslie ma nageTnenv system to discuss 
the present situatiin: and the f.irburB alternatives.. Information and 
alternatives devB:lDp=d gt the conferHxare will then be presented at ^ ^. 
neighborhood sjmmi^^. f :,..*' disnus^ixcr/ i^Tj^oiijiiiLQiit^^ .participants. The 
results of the ccmi^teencis and' ' syiiip r ^ j-r: ^ mil then a:e disseminated to the 
community at large iirilising: the inss nedia . 

It is anticipated that this proje:ct will benefit ttis- community by pro- 
viding a comprehensive a^ipraaich.-in: gathering inf.Tr-zstion about the problem 
of solid waste dlsp*o:sal and :possible -iternatives; _:moviding an opportunity 
for all involved agencies and groups -^lo discuss 'the issues and benefit 
from consultant aiivice; aidimg the ciirnmunity in :intrrsa sing its knowledge 
of the problems and ±n choosing alternatives app7-*orriate to the com- 
munity's needsj and developing a comprehensive Isarairng process through 
--^which- members of many discipline to{^:---ther wi^h the -community-^address- 
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themselves to the problem and possible alternative solutions and consider 
options for solving a specific commiinity problem. 

A final evaluation will seek to determine the extent to which alternatives, 
have been developed, the effectiveness of the pilot educational approach, 
and the value of informational content distributed, 

Kathleen Higgins 

October 1976 



ONYX MEAD0V7S NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREA 

Jay £• Cable, Assistant Chief Park Interpreter, Mammoth Cave National 
Park, Mammoth Cave, Kentucky k22^9s (502)758-22^1, 



Overall Purpose: 



Great Onyx NESA provides a physical site where a student can apply his 
classroom learning experience to the actual surroundings outside the 
classroom. 

Specific Objectives ; 

1, To introduce students to their total environment, cultural and 
natural, past and present, and help them realize that they are 
part of it, 

2, To promote an understanding of how man is using his resources. 

3, To equip students to be responsible members of the world they are 
shaping-the world that is shaping them. 

Target Audience ; 

Area can be used by teachers or students of all ages. Advance reserva- 
tions are required. Day use and overnight campjjig facilities are 
available. Consists of a trail along the edge of a forest in an open 
field showing man^s impact on th& larid. Cave ecology is also examined. 

Teaching Materials ; 

Free teachers handbook available on Onyx Meadows, 
Teacher Workshop: 



One and two day workshops, available upon request. 
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Plans for the Future : 

Keep program as active as available manpower will permit. 

(December 1976) 



CUMBERLAND GAP NATIONAL HESTCRICAL PARK 

Superintendent or Park Naturalist, Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Park, P.O. Box 8liO, Middlesboro, Kentucky hC96$; (6o6)2ii8-28l7 j 
Director, Union College Environmental Education Center (NEED), Route 2, 
Middlesboro, Kentucky. U0965; (606)2U8-36l3 . 



Two NESA's are currently considered active at Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park. Teachers guides were developed for both in 1971« 
However, due to the establishment of a residential NEED Center and 
development of on-site environmental education in the Middlesboro, 
Kentucky and Bell County, Kentucky Schools, they have received little 
use since spring of 1972. The only exception is the Sugar Run Environ- 
mental Day Camp sponsored by the Park for ten weeks each summer since 
19lh. 

The NEED Center is operated under a Special Use Permit, within the Park, 
by Union College of Barbourville, Kentucky. The Center currently offers 
week-long environmental programs to approximately 2500 children in elemen- 
tary and secondary school-related activities. Additionally the Center 
offers its services to approximately 3500 persons associated with other 
groups or schools, i.e. churches, colleges, Appalachia programs, etc. 

Individual activity plans for the Sugar Run Environmental Day Camp and 
an activity selection form have been developed. Lesson plans are written 
for individual programs (identified on the activity selection form), 
each year following the same form£t as the individual activity plan. The 
lesson plans are changed each year to keep the program dynamic. 

Target Audience: 

Children in the third to eighth grade age groups and mentally handi- 
capped participants of any age over eight years. 

Materials Produced: 



Only lesson plans which are revised on an annual basis. 

Program Evaluation: ' , • ^ 

— The-program -is - self -evaluating. A seminar-like program-is- held'"at"the 

end of each week to evaluate what has been accomplished. The results to 
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date are encouraging. As this is a coal mining area and many families^ 
incomes come from strip mining. Environmental Education is often frowned 
upon. We find, however, that our efforts are long- las ting and that 
enthusiasm for the program is expressed by the participants we have 
spoken to, as much as a year later. 

Plans for the Future; 

The program will be continued each year, as long as participation is 
good and we feel that the program is still accomplishing its objective. 

(December 1976) 

197^ DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 32ii-326. 



ENVIRONMENTAL INFORMATION DISSEMIMTiaN 

Dr. Jerry F. Howell, Jr., Director, Center for Environmental Studies, 
UPO 780, Morehead State University, Morehead, Kentucky k03$l; 
(606)783-3328. 

Since July, 197U, the Center for Environmental Studies has expanded and 
continued to carry out programs originally fimded by the Office of 
Environmental Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
The present functions of the Center are to: 

1. Disseminate environmental education information to regional schools, 
groups, organizations and libraries. 

2. Promote teacher pre-service and in-service education through work- 
shops and formal classes. 

3. Assist the Kentucky Department of Education and the Kentucky En- 
vironmental Education Advisory Committee in its work with environ- 
mental education. 

Propose and promote student-originated studies concerned with the 
environment . 

5. Maintain the presently healthy academic majors and minors enrolled 
at the University. 

6. Act as a regional clearinghouse for environmental information and 
resources . 

Although some minor professional articles have been published concern- 
„ing_pa s t__grants ,_the ,ma 3.or„publiM^ 

Dr. Jerry F. Howell, Jr., and Ms. Jeanne Osborne, remains the November, 
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1975 book, A Selected and Annotated Environmental Education Biblio - 

f raphy for Elementairy-j Secondary and Post-Secondary Schools . This 
Ull-page book has B=een wide usages it has been purchased by about 500 
school systeins, libraries, and public agencies. It is available for 
$3.25 postpaid ($3.00 each for orders of 10 or more). Purchase orders, 
checks, or money orders should be made payable to Morehead State Uni- 
versity, bat mailed to Dr* Howell at his above address. The book is 
divided iiirr,o colored paper sections (K-'6, 7-9, lO-llj), each representing 
an ecological subjeicr^. There is also a directory of publisher addresses, 
along wife names anird addresses of citizsen organizsations , governmental 
agencies :and professional groups. The book will probably be revised 
and updfftBd -in 1978. 

Jerry Howell 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECEE-Z REFERENCE: pp. 2li6-2l47 
1975 DIRECSnEI REFERENCE: p. I46 
ERIC DOCUMENT:: 

A SeleCT^ ?fTiTi A^Tinotated Environmental Education Bibliography for 
Elementsiry:.. :S.ecnxidary, and Post-Secondary Schools. ED lib 379 



ENVIRONMENm EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Isadore ImHn, Jr., Director; St. Martin Parish School Board, 305 
Washington Strset, St. Martin^lle, Louisiana 70^82; (3l8)39i4-6967 
or (3l8)39it-^2. 



Pro je ci:> rFi sisziry : * , . 

1. ErincapalL Originators; Staff members of the St. Martin Parish 
Sc hoalL Bcaxd. 

2. Date snd Place of Initiation: June 1, 1972 — Science Center, St, 
• Martinndlle, Louisiana . 

3. Overall Project Purpose: 

a. ^ 3Si h Id workshops to help teachers develop skill and competence 

in teaching environmental activities. 

b. To as^sist teachers in implementing environmental education in 
the existing curriculum. 

i.'::'Pr o je c t Ob jec ti ve s : 

1. To heLp students acquire a basic understanding of the natural and 
man-made component o f th e bioph ysical envir onment. 
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2. To understand man's relationship with his environment. 

3. To acquire basic understanding of associated environmental problems, 
h* To help students acquire strong feelings fundamental to developing a 

concern for the quality of the environment. 
5. To help students develop critical thinking and action skills necessary 
for them to help prevent and solve environmental problems. 

Materials Produced : 

Environmental Curriculum Guides j Grades K-12, Revised Edition. Price 
is $1^.50 each. 

Funding Sources : 

The original funding for curriculum development (l971-7ii) was provided 
by ESEA Title III (Federal). The continuation funding is provided by 
the St. Martin Parish School Board. 

Implementa tion ; 

In the summer of 197h a series of in-service workshops were held to 
introduce teachers to the methodology of environmental education. These 
workshops playod an important role in helping teachers introduce environ- 
mental education into the various schools during the 197il-75 school 
session. The curripulum guides were written so that they could be used 
by any teacher, regardless of his educational background. The units 
of study for each grade level may be used in their entirety or in part, 
depending on the needs and abilities of the teacher and students, and 
on factors such as location of the schc ol, availability of transportation 
for field trips, and availability of laboratory facilities. 

Special facilities or activities available for visitors viewing are 
a nature trail and planetarivim. 

Isadore Inman, Jr. 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 265-266 
1970 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 5^0 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1 . A Comparative Study o f Science Academic Achievement of Senior Hif^h 
School Participants and Non-Participants In an Outdoor Educational 
Contor - St. Martin Parish . ED 099 197 ' 

2. Environmontnl Education Curriculum Development, Grades K-11 , 
For St. Martin ParisTu ED 100 676 

3. Environmontnl Education Curriculum Devolopment^ Grade 6, For 
St. Martin Pariah, hlD 100 712. ^ 
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PROJECT TREE 

Ms, Dorothy D'Alessandro, Project TREE Director, Brookside Elementary 
School, Drummond, Maine 0I9OI5 (207)873-0695. 



Project TREE, Teaching Respect through Environmental Education, is a 
Title IV three-year federally funded program that is now in its last 
year of operation.. The program was designed to improve the attitudes 
and behavior of elementary school pupils so that they will become con- 
cerned, responsible citizens committed to solving environmental prob- 
lems • Specific objectives of the program include: 

1. The acquisition by students of concepts, attitudes, and skills 
associated with the total environment as evidenced by an average 
gain of l5 percentile points on environmental education tests • 

2. Improvement of student attitudes toward self, others, and toward 
school as evidenced by an average gain of 30 percentile points on 
measures of self-concept and motivation. 

3. Improvement of the effectiveness of teachers in utilizing the 
Glasserian philosophy of dealing with behavior-disoriented children 
as evidenced by a decrease in the number of incidents of behavior 
disorientation reported to the principal. 

U. A decrease in the number of reported incidents of vandalism as 

evidenced by a 1^% decrease as measured by the S. Bennett Vandalism 
"Survey. 

More than 6OO pupils at Brookside Elementary School participate in the 
classroom programs and study the development of the school's 2&-acre 
site as well as the environment of the neighborhood, ccmmunity, and 
region. This approach provides an opportunity for everyone to unite 
in scientifically and socially oriented activities^ pointing out the 
interrelationships of all living things. 

The humanizing philosophy of William Glasser's Schools Without Failure 
has been combined with a school-wide multidisciplinary approach to- en- 
vironmental education. The principles of Glasser'^s Reality Therapy, 
emphasizing human involvement, problem-solving, and the acceptance of 
personal responsibility, are applied to motivate both students and 
teachers to work together more effectively. 

Curriculum guides containing activities designed to reinforce basic 
concepts in the cognitive as well as the affective domain are available 
at the primary and intermediate levels. A slide presentation giving an 
ovorview of the program is in the process of being developed. 

The evaluation design of the program is pre- post comparison study with 
an exporimental and control group, Tha Yarmouth Malno Envlronmon tal 
Education Pre -Post Tost is being used to measure the acquisition of con- 
cepts, at-oibudos, and skills associated \<rith the study of man. The 
Solf-Conoept and Motlv;itlon Inventory (SCAMIN), Person-O-Motrlcs, Inc. 
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and the Attitude Toward School Inventory ^ Behavioral Objective Exchange, 
are being used to measiire attitudes toward self, others, and toward school 

These data are presently undergoing analysis and will be available at a 
later date. A behavior rating scale is being used to record the number 
of incidents of behavior disorientation. From September 1975 to Septem- 
ber 1976, a 6$% decrease in the number of incidents of misbehavior re- 
ported to the principal has been noted, thus indicating that a greater 
percentage of teachers are better able to handle behavior disorientation 
themselves. The S. Bennett Vandalism Survey is being used to mersure 
the number of reported incidents of vandalism at Brooks'ide School, with 
a S2% decrease in the number of reported incidents of vandalism being 
noted from April 1975 to April 1976. 

Project TREE is unique in that it combines an affective and cognitive 
program; it provides for a curriculum which stresses strengths and posi- 
tive identities; it allows for student participation in the decision 
making process; it provides an opportunity for students, parents, and 
other community members to work together for the promotion of efficient 
and effective development of a school side; and it focuses on issues 
of vital public concern — environmental protection — and therefore, has 
limitless implications for the future by developing responsible citizens 
committed to solving environmental problems. 

Project TREE is now in its last year of federal funding. There are no 
specific plans for continuance at the local level at this point in time. 

Dorothy D'Alessandro 

November 1976 



ENVIRONMENTAL ENERGY EDUCATION PROJECT, MAINE AUDUBON SOCIETY 

Jonathan W. Gorham, E.E.E.P. Director, Maine Audubon Society, Gilsland 
Farm, II8 Old Route One, Falmouth, Maine 0l|105; (207)781-2330. 

The purpose of the Environmental Energy Education Project is to equip 
builders, bankers and high school teachers with the skills and informa- 
tion necessary to further the implementation of alternate sources of 
energy through their professions. The project stresses community edu- 
cation programs aimed at the present road blocks in the delivery of 
energy-efficient housing: 

1. The lack of skills in the building trades to use alternate energy 
in residential construction. 

2. The reluctance of financial institutions to explore the funding of 
innovative housing design. 
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3. The lack of alternate energy training opportunities in existing 
educational institutions such as high schools and vocational 
schools . 

The major goals of this project are: 

1. To prepare science teachers and environmental educators of all 
levels with the information and teaching materials to present the 
practical use of energy from alternate sources such as the sun, 
wind, wood and waste disposal systems as an integral part of any 
science program. 

2. To introduce high school industrial shop teachers and vocational 
instructors to the level of expertise required in the construction 
of alternate energy components such as composting toilets, wood 
furnaces, and solar collectors. The intention of this program is 
to equip students with the plumbing, carpentry, and wiring skills 
required in the installation and repair of alternate energy equip- 
ment . 

3» To introduce, through a series of technical workshops presented to 
members of the building trades, the^ skills and information pre- 
requisite to construction and installation of alternate energy 
components. The intent of this aspect of the project is to insure 
the availability of trained tradespeople experienced in the instal- 
lation and on-site const3ruction of alternate energy equipment. 

U. To demonstrate to representatives of the state's lending insitut- 
tions the workability of alternate heating systems in residential 
housing, thus addressing reluctance of such organizations to make 
funds available for the construction of these'houses. This, program 
will examine the questions of component durability, building in- 
tegrity, the economics of heating and construction and resalability, 
with the intention of reducing the uncertainties that surround the 
funding of energy efficient construction. 

5. To ensure that the information prepared for presentation in the 

above programs is available beyond the individual workshop program. 
This will be accomplished through the compilation of a curriculum 
guide for environmental educators and an alternate energy source 
book for both building and banking industries. 

The implementation of this project will ccynplement activities in this 
area already underway at Maine Audubon. The new headquarters of Maine 
Audubon, scheduled for completion in June, will be the first alternately 
heated building in Maine to be open to the public and the first building 
ii: the nation to make use of an integrated solar and wood-heat system 
to supply the entire heating load. With this facility as a teaching 
tool to show building techniques and installation of the heating sys- 
tems, Maine Audubon will be fully equipped to educate potential builders 
to the incorporation of alternate energy components into housing design 
and construction. 
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In addition, the Maine Audubon Alternate Energy Network is 'an existing 
program set up to handle requests for information about the new head- 
qaarters and alternate energy in general and to serve as a center for 
information about the development of alternate energy in Maine. In 
October 1975 Maine Audubon drew together many of its personnel resources 
from throughout New England to sponsor a day-long conference to address 
the use of alternate energies in home building. Over 2J^00 participants 
gathered to view 13 workshops and 25 exhibits designed to introduce 
homeowners to the current state of alternate energy technology. 

Jonathan ¥. Gorham 

November 1976 



ASSATEAGUE ISLAND NATIONAL SEASHORE 

Assateague Island National Seashore, Rt. 2, Box 291;^ Berlin, Maryland 
218II3 (30l)6Ul-liiUl. ■ 



Assateague Island National Seashore participates in the National Park 
Service's NESA program with two study areas: 

Tc^s Cove ESA in Virginia , supervised by the Virginia District Natural- 
ist, Assateague Island National Seashore, P.O. Box 38, Chincoteague, 
Virginia 23336 j (8oU)336-6577 . 

North Beach ESA in Maryland , supervised by the Chief of Interpretation, 
Assateague Island National Seashore, Rt. 2, Box 29U, Berlin, Maryland 
218II3 (30l)6Ul-lUUl. 

Our study areas are aimed at local school classes or any youth groups 
camped on Assateague Island. 'The primary purpose is to introduce 
children to the natural histoiy dynamics of a barrier island ecosystem. 
In addition, the human history of Assateague is portrayed in an attempt 
to show how man^ either adapted to, or attempted to alter, the island's 
natural environment. 

Prior to class arrival, a teacher may obtain from the park a carousel 
tray of color slides and a suggested teacher's narrative written for 
the Uth-6th grade level. Upon arrival, the teacher can utilize the 
service of a park naturalist for an hour's look at a portion of the 
barrier island environment. 

(December 1976) 
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SUGARLOAF REGIONAL TRAILS 

Frederick Gutheim, Project Directorj Sugarloaf Regional Trails, Box 87, 
Stronghold, Inc,, Dickerson, Maryland 20753j (30l)926-[i5lO, 



Sugarloaf Regional Trails is a professional planning and environmental 
education organization with headquarters at Sugar Loaf Mountain on the 
border of Montgomery and Frederick Counties, Maryland, It is sponsored 
by the Sugarloaf Citizens Association, Inc., a non-profit entity of about 
2^0 members, representing the residents of upper western Montgomery County, 
and by Stronghold, Inc., trustees for the 3,000-'acre Sugar Loaf Mountain 
Park on the Montgomery-Frederick County border. 

Since its formation in 19 7U, Sugarloaf Regional Trails (SRT) has specialized 
in projects Involving the extensive use of volunteers for research and plan- 
ning activities. It produced an Inventory of Historic Sites , historic 
theme trail guides, proposals for a trail system throughout western Mont- 
gomery County, and a guide for citizens groups wanting to conduct similar 
activities. Fifteen thousand copies of the eight trail guides have been 
published. It has developed and run conferences and field trips. Funding 
for this work has oDme from grants from the National Endowment for the 
Arts, the Montgomery County Planning Board, and the Maryland Committee for 
the Humanities and Public Policy. The goal of Sugarloaf R^gi.mal Trails' 
work is to contribute to an appreciation of the region's uni/guie resources 
through p-ianning, historic interpretation and environiG:5ird:ai educational 
activities. 

- SRT-H5W .Environmental Education Project : 

The Sugarloaf Regional Trails Environmental Education Mini-grant from HEW, 
"Citizians Workshops on the Montgomery County Environment" met a widely 
perceived need in Montgomery County — to broaden the base of effective 
and knowledgeable citizen action on environmental issues. Although there 
are over kOO citizen associations in Montgomery County, only about one- 
fifth of them are active, and only a handful deal effectively with County- 
wide environmental issues. The SRT proposal to HEW developed three objec- 
tives to meet this need: 

1. To pool the experience and approaches of environmental and civic group 
leaders in Montgomery County, focusing on land use issues — their 
causes, effects, and alternative solutions. 

2. To help citizens understand and evaluate alternative approaches to 
County-wide environmental problems through field workshops and other 

" innovative instruction techniques. 

3. To disseminate to other groups and localities the planning and environ-* 
mental experience gained by the SCA. 

Structuring the Project : 

In order to gain the interest and cooperation of the most active civic 
groups, the initial stop was to identify knowledgeable County civic leaders ' 
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and to detemine what environmental issues they felt should be addressed 
in the workshops. About ^0 civic leaders were identified and 12 selected 
to attead an "Advisory Group" planning meeting. The meeting's concensus 
was: a) that a conference to broaden the perspectives of local civic 
leaders is needed; b) that nothing like our proposal had been done before 
in the County; c) that an environmental education conference format would 
be most successful; d) that SRT should not count on too much sophistication 
from local civic associations; d) that local citizens associations lack 
continuity and need tools to train their members; e) that this conference 
should be the first of a series of annual conferences; f) that an environ- 
mental action handbook planned by the project staff would be useful. The 
basic structure of the project's work, planning and ininning a conference 
and field trip and preparing supporting materials, was decided at that 
meeting. 

Next, a three-member volunteer Planning Committee was chosen. It worked 
closely with the SRT Staff Director in developing the conference's agenda 
and in select±ig speakers. For the first year's conference, it vbs decided 
to focus on the Mcntgomery County General Plan and its relation :}o past and 
present environmerral planning. The field, trip ^as designed to Illustrate 
visually the concepts and issues discussed: at the conference. 

Program, Materially: and Evaluation ; 

Invitations were mailed to kOQ County civic and environmental grcips, ask- 
ing for one representative who would later report to his group about what 
he learned at the conference and field trip. Representatives of over 6o 
groups attended the conference, and hO attended the field trip. Both were 
highly successful. 

Materials produced by the project included ; 

1. "Tools for Environmental Action, A Bibliography", ccmpiled in coopera- 
tion with the Montgomery County Public Libraries. 

2. A booklet of sketch maps on the "County Environment"; the Year 2000 
Plan for the Nation ^s Capital; the geology of Montgomery County; the 
County's water supply system and sewage treatment plant locations; 
its sludge and solid waste disposal sites; open space "wedges" and 
sewered areas; major stream basins and sewage basins. 

3. A Roster of Rsisource Persons on County Environmental Problems — 
citizens who are experts in the fields of; air pollution; noise 
pollution; land use planning; parks and open space; solid disposal and 
treatment systems; water supply; water quality and water pollution; 
procedural matters; economic aspects of environmental problems; and 
energy. 

li. A Field Trip Packet which will enable the civic group representatives 
to repeat all or part of the field trip for their local civic associa- 
tions. 

A contractural arrangement with an independent evaluator insured an objec- 
tive appraisal of the Conference and Field Trip and of SRT's success in 
meeting its goals. SRT's staff and the evaluator together developed an 
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evaluation questionnaire for conference participants^ and the evaluator 
randomly interviewed some participants, as well. 

In evaluating the SRT Environmental Workshop from three perspectives, 
a) the degree to which the Workshop fulfilled the objectives which its 
planners set, for it; b) the reactions of the participants in the Workshopj 
c) the degree to which the Workshop succeeded in meeting a real need in the 
Montgomery County community, the evaluator stated: 

At the outset let it be said that Sugarloaf Regional Trails deserves 
commendation fran all three perspectives. It did a reasonable job in 
fulfilling the objectives set by the planners; the reactions of the 
participants were in general highly favorable; and the Workshop 
Kas a uniquely successful effort to meet what is a very real and 
a very widely pjsrceived need in the Montganery County community. 
The problems which the Workshop encountered, and there were several, 
were virtually izievitable in view of the nature of the task and the 
lack of precedeir: in this particular kind of enterprise. While there 
are potential problems for the Workshop if it becomes, as indeed it 
should, a contiming event, it also holds tremendous promise... 
SRT should be eirc:ouraged to undertake additional field programs, 
particularly if they can be executed with rbfae virtually flawless 
logistics and obviously knowledgeable planning which characterized 
the September 1976 trip • . , , 

"Evaluation of SRT Environmental Workshops, June/Sep t ember , 1976" - 
by Lucille Harrigan, pp. 21, 32 of SRT Final Report to HEW. . 

The Evaluation was incorporated into SRT's Final Report to HEW. The evalu- 
ator felt that "one of the directions in which the SRT Workshops might use- 
fully develop is toward becoming a community forum which provides the set- 
ting for a meaningful dialog between citizens and government officials and 
technicians". (Harrigan Evaluation, p. 28, SRT Report to HEW). 

The Sugarloaf Regional Trails Final Report to HEW (Mini-grant GOO-7500686) 
September 1976, ^0 pp., is available to interested organizations for the 
cost of Xeroxing and mailing. 

Sugarloaf Regional Trails Project Staff: Frederick Gutheim, Project Direc- 
tor; Gail C. Rothrock, Staff Director; Edwin F. Wesely, Consultant; Lucille 
Harrigan, Evaluator; Sigmund Berkman, Jesse Maury, Herbert O'Connor, Citizen 
Planning Committee. 

Sugarloaf Regional Trails Executive Committee: Frederick Gutheim, Chairman; 
Donald A. McCormack, Stronghold, Inc.; Rex L. Sturm, Sugarloaf Citizens 
Association, Inc. 

Jk 

Gail C. Rothrock 

October 1976 
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RHODE RIVER EDUCATION PROJECT 

Sandra K. Fuller, Program Coordinator; Associate Director, YMCA Camp 
Letts, P.O. Box 208, Edgewater, Maryland 21307j (30l)26l-[i286. 



Overall Polyposes : 

To overcome the effects of cultural and geographical isolation through 
interracial and intercultural activities in environmental awareness and 
understanding. 

Specific Objectives ; , 

1. To enable participants to experience and recognize natural phenomena 
that commonly exist in rural, suburban^ and urban environments. 

2. To assist participants in developing a personal understanding of the 
interrelationships of the natural world and social institutions. 

3. To help participants relate to each other and to teachers and staff 
in a spirit, of cooperation based on a common new experience and 
situation requiring and examining interdependence. 

U. To assist participants in examining their personal and cultural 
values which govern their relationship to the environment. 

^5. 'To provide a positive environmental education experience which stu- 
dents find rewarding and enjoyable. 

Target Audien ce; 

High school students (currently serve 10th grade Biology and Earth 
Science students from District of Columbia Public Schools). 

Methodologies ; 

The program of the Rhode River Education Project is broken into four 
basic components. Monday is devoted to bringing students into the camp 
environment and introducing them to the systems of the Camp and the 
Rhode River. Tuesday is generally devoted to the study of natural sys- 
tems in the area. On Wednedsay, students study human systems, and the 
interrelationships of human and natural systems. Thursday is used as 
a time for preparing students for their return to the city, and to en- 
courage them to continue exploring the environment at home and at school. 

Students generally work in groups of six to eight people, except in 
activities designed to provide common experiences to all students. Even- 
ing activities, orientations and synthesis involve the total group. The 
small groups allow students to make new, friends, and to take an active 
role in their education. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, students are broken into four or five work- 
groups to study a specific aspect of the "natural" environment, and to 
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study man's relation to that area, . Resource allocation and management is 
used as the main theme for the "rieek. This theme is broken into the com- 
ponents of earth, air, energy and water for work grsmps. Students work 
together in their groups Tuesday and Wednesday, shr^i ng, their experiences 
with the rest of the group on Wednesday evening Ixna synthesis session,. 
The synthesis reinforces the idea that each stud enn. has only studied 
one aspect of the environment. Also it provides ez^osure to experiences 
of the other groups. 

Follow-up is probably the most important part of the -Rhode River Project, 
The basic program can provide some background to th^^ environment for a 
limited nvunber of students. The follow-up prograir .ran provide resources 
and information for a virtually unlimited number .dZ' students to study 
the environment to whatever depth they can take in.; in whatever areas 
they want to work in, ' 

Mat erials Produced ; 

1. The Camp Letts Nature Trail Guide (Booklet) 

2. The Systems Concept (mimeo - 2 pp.) 

Funding Sources ; 

1. U,S. Office of Education - Emergency School Aid Act - Basic Non- 
profit Grant 

2. Eugene and Agnes Meyer Foundation - Construction Grant 

3. -The Ross Foundatiaii - Program Expansion Grant 
Evaluation : 

Annual reports to the U.S., Office of Education, 

Sandra K, Fuller 

October 1976 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION LAND USE PROJECT 

Lowell E, Bender, Director, Continuing Education, Garrett Comjnunity 
College, McHemT, Maryland 2l5iil; (301)387-6666 or (30l)2ii$-2l8l. 



Background: 

Here in Maryland's westernmost county thB forces of exploitation and of 
environmental conservation are clashing, with conservation having a 
bettor-than-a verage chanco cf winning. 
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Our county has only 22,000 people scattered over 662 square miles 
Principal employment sources are recreation-related services and con- 
struction, governmental infrastructure, agriculture, and some light 
industry recently attracted by our labor supply and clean water. Uneni- 
ployment rates are chronically high, leading to a continuing drain of the 
more ambitious young to the cities . 

Several new factors are about to affect our equilibrium. A long-awaited 
highway will, in 1976, improve access to and from Washington, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, and Morgantown. This is expected to jjnprove marketability 
of the products of our farms and forests, and more importantly, attract 
more metropolitan area residents to the wholes one recreation to be found 
in our environment • 

Secondly, a massive shift to coal as an energy source has already brought 
a boom in strip mining. Current state nining regulation is almost as 
strict as the legislation twice passed by the Congress^ it seems probable 
that, whatever the outcome of continued Federal regulatory effort, local 
mining will flourish. 

finally, there are visible stirrings of concern on the part of our small 
Amish communities. For years these hardworking farmers have lived within 
their own neighborhoods, asking only tolerance from the political com- 
munity. When the constraints from suburban expansion or whatever became 
too confining, their custom was to sell out and move on* Now they have 
found that there are few if any places of further refuge within our county, 
and several observers have noted the possibility that they may be ready 
to move toward participation in the larger community as a vehicle for 
maintaining their vjay of life. 

These factors may resolve themselves in random fashion, or, preferably, 
under the ixxCluence of a conscious process, be directed toward mutually 
agreed upon goals. 

The project would attempt a community education process reaching beyond 
the county "establishment" into the hills and hollows where people will 
take action only when they feel their action can make a difference. 

The Problem ; r 

Simply stated, the problem is coping with change. Pressures for change, 
arising chiefly from outside the community, are threatening the 
community's traditional rural values. Both attitudinally and organisa- 
tionally, the community is not fully prepared to deal effectively with 
these pressures. The overall need, then, is to assist the community, 
through its individual members, to move beyond merely coping with change 
and toward the effective management of change. 

The Goals and Objectives: 

Goal 1: Achieve g-eater breadth and depth of awareness among the general 
public regarding the current and imminent forces of change affecting the 
community as they relate to the use of rural land. 
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A relative minority of the county's adults (the better-educated, more 
world-wise) already are aware of the change factors and are capable of 
protecting their o\m interests; these persons are the ones who would 
be most likely to participate in such a program (ideally, as discussion 
group coordinators). The stated goal, however, requires that we encom- 
pass more than this community leadership element. We are seeking a o Li Vb 
involvement by at least three 'hundred persons; ultimately, their informal 
communications with friends and neighbors would spread the program's in- 
formation among most of the rural adult population. 

The more specific objectives under this goal include: 

a. Collect information about our existing environmental qualities 
and resources. 

b. Identify the options for future use and/or preservation of 
these resources, including the various short-term and long- 
range environmental effects and trade-offs (physical, economic 
and social) . 

c. Determine individual and community attitudes about these op- 
tional uses and consequences. 

d. Attempt to achieve consensus about the most desirable of the 
options (including priorities, as applicable). 

Goal 2: Overcome opposition, arising from traditional rural individu- 
alism, toward "planning" as a community function by demonstrating the 
ways through which the planning process can be open for effective, sub- 
stantive public participation. 

Regardless of community sentiment, the County government is legally 
required to conduct long-range comprehensive planning. The County govern- 
ment also is philosophically ccmmitted to opportunities to achieve this. 
With the County's willing participation, it should be possible not only 
to show the citizens how to express their individual and group views on 
environmental and developmental issues, but also to demonstrate that 
their views will be seriously considered. 

Objectives towards this end include: 

a. Explaining the legal and administrative aspects of the state 
and local land use planning processes affecting the County. 

b. Identifying existing and potential points in the decision-making 
process at which public participation (formal/informal, indi- 
vidual/group) would make the most effective contribution, 

c. Providing experience (through the neighborhood workshops) in 
the personal aspects of expressing views and working toward 
consensus . 

d. Achieving governmental action on one or more of the group posi- 
tions developed under Goal 1. 

The App roa ch : 

Using "land use" as its theme, and neighborhood discussion and con- 
sensus as the prevailing mode, project elements would be: 
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!• Selection of fifteen community coordinators. Selection criteria 
include community acceptance, committment to participatory methods, 
and flexibility. Amount of formal education and "success" would 
not be Important, per se. 

2. Development by these coordinators of a program for achieving project 
objectives. No doubt this program will require a number of "expert" 
resource people fran time to time — both technical and facilitating. 

3. Execution of the program through a series of neighborhood meetings, 
with experts on- tap. Early feedback will be important. There would 
be at least two sponsored meetings in each of l5 neighborhoods, 
with the expectation that this will spark many more informal ses- 
sions. A typical sponsored meeting would be preceded by a simple • 
meal — church-supper type — served by a local group?. The coordinator 
would introduce the topic, aided by the resource person, and wou3.d 
stimulate the group to develop its views on land care, and to 
recommend specific action steps, 

ii. As neighborhood views begin to coalesce, one or more county-wide 
meetings will probably be indicated; the product of such a meeting 
could be a position paper plus an organizing mechanism for public 
participation in the county planning process. 

Benefits ; 

If successful, this program will produce not only a numerically- 
significant group of environmentally- informed citizens, but will also 
equip these citizens with the practical social and political skills to 
assure that their views can be expressed in a way that will be heard. 
We envision this as the beginning of an on-going process. We hope that 
these 300 citizens, together with others who may be attracted by their 
success, will remain active in keeping themselves informed and in parti- 
pating in the decision processes. We also intend to document the results 
of this program so that its successful techniques may be tried else- 
wheres (and its pitfalls, if any, avoided). 

This project has been funded under a P.L. 93-278 mini-grant. 

Lowell Ec Bender 

October 1976 



OXON HILL FARM 

National Capital Park-East, ^210 Indian Head Highway, Oxon Hill, 
Maryland 20021j (301)763-1770. 



The Oxon Hill Farm is an actual working farm of the l898-19lii period. 
The farm demonstrates agricultural practices typical of the Potomac 
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River Basin at the turn of the century. A number of farm animals live 
at this site and daily demonstrations of farm chores include cow- 
milking, egg collecting, and harnessing the horses. "Whenever possible^ 
horse-powered equipment is demonstrated. 

Seasonal demonstrations may include: 

April andHay: Planting of crops and sheep shearing 

July:. Cultivation of crops and wheat threshing 

August: Tobacco harvesting and cider pressing 

September: Corn harvesting 

October: Sorghum syrup cooking 

The Oxon Hill Farm is a National Environmental Study Area. A walkings 
trail through a natural landscape through the park helps to carry the 
theme of urban, rural, and natural ecosystems - a comparison and con- 
trast. Tours are presented to school groups upon request. Primary 
focus is on elementary grades 3-6., Teachers' materials are available 
upon request "through the mail. 

Mary Robinson-Miley 

December 1976 



CATOCTIN MOUNTAIN PARK 

Catoctin Mountain Park, Thurmont, Maryland 21788. 

National Environmental Education Development Camps: 

The focus of environmental education in Catoctin Mountain Park has 
been the residential organized group camps which have been used by the 
local school districts for their residential environmental education 
camps at the sixth grade level. Two of these programs have been on- 
going for almost twenty years. The school districts provide their own 
teaching staffs but. utilize the park's resources in their outdoor 
studies. Park personnel present a general orientation to the area to 
each group each week and act as resource advisors. 

The school districts pay a fee for the use of the camps as well as 
utilities and provide their own food service. Two of the camps are 
not winterized and are available spring and fall while the third camp 
is winterized and currently used year-round by the District of Columbia 
Public Schools. The capacity of the three camps is in excess of i;00. 

The objectives of the program are not only to teach interrelationships 
within the natural world but to teach social relationships and group 
living . 
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EnvironiriGntal Stud;^ Area ; 

The park also contains the Brown's Farm Environmental Stuc^y which has 
a self -guiding trail with printed guide. The trail leads from a natural 
area, where the iraportance of the four strands of the web of life are 
explained, into an old farm area where the elements of change, adapta- 
tion, and succession are discussed. The area is available to all grade 
levels on a day-use basis. The printed guide is aimed at the fifth to 
sixth grade level and also is available to the general public as a 
nature trail type of guide. The ESA is adjacent to a^ picnic area, where 
water and sanitary facilities are available. The picnic area also lends 
itself to study as a subject of a recreational land use and its iiapact 
on the environment . 

(December 1976) 



HATHEWAY ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 

Charles E. Roth, Director of Education, Hatheway Environmental Education 
Institute, Massachusetts Audubon Society, Lincoln. Massachusetts 01773* 
(617)259-9500. 



Purpose : 

To improve environmental education within the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts for all age levels. 

Specific Objectives : 

1. Upgrade the environmental icnowledge and skills of in-service teachers. 

2. Provide out-of-school environmental education activities for school- 
age youngsters. 

3. Provide continuing education opportunities in environmental awareness 
and understanding for adults. 

k» Assist state and federal agencies in institutionalizing environmental 
education in the formal schooling structures. 

5. Provide direct educational experiences in the environment for both 
adults and youth. 

Target Audiences : 

In-service teachers and youth leaders^ general adults with emphasis on 
"leaders and decision-makers"; children. 
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Methodolorrles ! 

Our emphasis is in staff development and in-service training through 
workshops, consulting, materials development and a comprehensive resource 
center. Each approach is tailored to the specific situation. 

Materials Produced ; 

The small brochure "Zero-In on Environmental Education", available on 
request, lists some of the materials available from usj however, much of 
our time is devoted to putting the materials already developed by others 
actually into use. 

Funding Sources ; 

We have some private foundation money to cover our down tiiae but our 
basic approach is to be essentially self-supporting through realistic 
fees for services rendered. 

Plana for the Future : 

Current and future efforts are focused on more long term (3-^ years) 
staff development with schools to achieve environmental education 
fully integrated into the system with a critical mass of teachers who 
can keep the efforts functioning and growing over many years. Also we 
are looking to expanded growth of our environmental education teacher 
center run by and for classroom teachers. A third major project is final 
development and implementation of an out-of-school youth club program we 
are calling "Spaceship Earth Clubs". 

Charles E. Roth 

November 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 209 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Aids to Environmental Education: Pre-school-Grade 3; Grades 
Update 1 CJune 197Uj^ ED 093 763 

2. Aids to Environmental Education: Grades 7"9j lO-lU; Update 1 
CJune 197U r ED 093 76U 

3. Aids to Environmental Education: The Energy Crisis - Aids to 
Study . ED 093 765 

U. Habitat Project. De-Icing Salts and the Enviromnent. ED 098 079 
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MILL CIUilEK BASIN SlUDY 

Dr. William D. Yerkes, Research Director; Phillip Nunn^ Research 
Coordinator j Grand Valley State Colleges, Urban and Environmental 

Studies Institute, Allendale, Michigan 1^9 14OI3 (6l6)895-66ll. 

It 

In i]iid-197h Michigan State University initiated the Mill Creek project 
as a portion of the International Joint Coinmission study of the Great 
Lakes pollution as related to surrounding land uses. In the spring of 
1975, Grand Valley State Colleges wab iJivited to join the Mill Creek 
Basin study to locally perform the field work. Funding has been pro- 
vided b^.' the U. S. Environmental Protection Agency, via Michigan State 
University. From April, 1975 through Jinie, 1976 Grand Valley students 
and faculty accomplished the followiiig: 

Planned and organized field studies, established Basin monitoring 
stations, obtained landowners^ permission for access to station 
sites, collected samples, took measurements, serviced field in- 
struments, performed laboratory analyses, provided data to Michigan 
State University and developed a local computerized data bank. 

Grand Valley* s approach to the project was principally to meaningfully 
involve undergraduate faculty and students in an on-going large-scale 
environmental research project. During the year of involvement^ this 
objective and the requirement for dependable quality performance were 
well-served. Grand Valley started with three faculty advisers and ten 
students on the project monitoring eight stations. At the peak of 
activity in the basin, the work force had expanded to three field crews 
working i|0 active stations and a fully operating water laboratory. In 
addition to the students who gained field experience by working on the 
project, approximately 100 undergraduate students were exposed to environ- 
mental field work through classes which used the Basin and the Project 
as an educational resource. 

Grand Valley* s activities in support of Michigan Staters project ter- 
minated in June, 1976 due to insufficient funds for continuation. In- 
volvement in the Mill Creek Study has opened new dimensions for environ- 
mental science education and efforts are being made to continue using 
the Mill Creek Basin as an education and research resource. 

The one year of activity by Grand Valley in the Mill Creek Basin is 
represented by: 

1. 66 stations established and used for data collection; 

2. More than 100 undergraduate Environmental Science students pro- 
vided an exposure to field research which they otherwise would 
not had; 

3» Establishment of a computerized data bank to organize more than 
10,000 separate data items for systematic retrieval; 
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h* Initiation of analysis of Mill Creek Basin data by students, 
a scientific activity not usually performed by undergraduate 
students • 

The 66 monitoring stations in the Mill Creek Basin -were each established 
to measure a specific set of parameters j therefore, they were categorized 
as: 

17 Biological Testing Stations 

2 Recording Stream Gage Stations (MSU) 
2i| Water Quality Stations 

k Recording Weather Stations 
li| Stream Staff Gage Stations 

5 Non-recording Weather Stations 

A copy of the Mill Creek Basin Project Final Report is available for 
$5»00 from the director of the Urban and Environmental Studies Insti- 
tute. 

Philip C. Nuirn 

October 1976 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ACTIl/ITIES 

Dr. John C. Rosemergy, Science Coordinator, Ann Arbor Public Schools, 
601 W. Stadiujn Blvd., Ann Arbor, Michigan Ij8l03. 



There have been no changes in our program. The information printed in 
the previous Directory still pertains. 

John C. Rosemergy 

October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 209-210. 



KALAMAZOO NATURE CENTER 

Kalamazoo Nature Center, 7000 N. 
ii9007. 



Westr' dge Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 



Listed below are filmstrips with scripts and/or cassettes by and avail- 
able for purchase from us this calendar year: 



Ih3 

^- A./ jk.-v'! t^./ 

The City as an Ecosystem ^ five strips 

Beginning Glossary of Ecology ^ 69 frames; 
Environment ? J bO frames j 

Ecology and Environmental Concern ^ ^1 frames; 
A Dooiduous Woods C o nununity ^ 30 frames. 

Inquires should be addressed as above, marked ''AttntStrips . " 

Diane D. Worden 

October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 210-211. 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Curriculum Resources for Environmental Progress. Vol. I: Curriculum 
Outline and Activities Guide . ED 127 HI 

2. CurricuLim Re's^urces for Environmental Progress. Vol. II: CurricuIiHn 
Resources Inventory: Resource Materials Guide' to Kalamazoo Area 
Information Facilities. ED 127 112 . 



DISCOVERY THROUGH OJTDOOR EDUCATION 

Kristy Kaherl, Project Coordinator j Macomb Intermediate School District, 
iiilOOl Garfield Road, Mount Clemens, Michigan hQ0h3; (313)286-8800. 



In the fall of 1971 the "Discovery Through Outdoor Education" project 
>?as begun to aerve all special education students (preschool through 
high school who are qualified for special education). These dis- 
abilities include: l) Blind ard Visually Impaired; 2) Deaf and Hear- 
ing Impaired; 3) Educable Mentally Impaired; k) Trainable Mentally Im- 
paired; 5) Day Care; 6) Orthopedic; 7) Emotionally Disturbed; and 8) 
Learning Disabled. 

The major purpose of the project is to establish an experimental model 
program which would: l) improve youngsters' achievement in regular 
school subjects, their self-- concepts, interpersonal relationships, and 
leisure skills; 2) train special education teachers iJi the utilization of 
the outdoors for providing learning opportunities to handicapped children; 
3) test an outdoor education model for improving the learning and lives 
of handicapped youngsters; k) educate and involve parents in the program; 
5) utilize high school students as teacher aides for handicapped students. 

The general procedure for the attainment of these goals is: l) involving 
parents, special education teachers, handicapped youngsters and high 
school students in project planning, implementation and evaluation; 
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2^., providing outdoor education 'Workshops for teachers, parents and stu- 
dent aides; 3) iirplementing articulation between learning experiences 
provided in the outdoors and those provided in the indoor special edu- 
cation classrooms; h) providing opportunities for handicapped students to 
have learning experiences in outdoor settings^ including resident outdoor 
school experiences vjhere students and educators will learn and live to- 
gether 2h hours a day; 5) utilization of various community resources, 
oLubs and organizations which have the potential to contribute to the 
education of handicapped youngsters. 

The project has been validated by the State of Mlchi^n and awarded funds 
through Title III and Title IV~C for six years, terminating in June 1977. 

The "Discovery Through Outdoor Education" project has developed the Dis - 
covery™ manual and Discovery sound filmstrip. Available as a set for 
$35 -00, it can best be utilized by teachers and administrators in pro- 
viding information and a model for adoption of the project concept. 

The Discovery "^ manual is a U72-page book which describes in detail the 
procedures to follow when planning an outdoor laboratory experience for 
special education students. 

The Discovery -^ sound filjnstrip contains four filmstrips and cassettes 
covering: TJ an overview of outdoor education; 2) the history and philo- 
sophy of our program; 3) curriculum concepts; and h) disability consider- 
ations • 

Kristy Kaherl 

November 1976 



197^ DIRECTORY REFEREMCE: pp. 211-213 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Discovery Throu£rh Outdoor Education. ESEA Title III Evaluation 
Report," School Year 1973-197U . ED 097 168 

2. Discovery; Guidelines for Establishing an Outdoor Education Program 
in Special Education. ESEA Title III Report . ED lib 339 

3. An Educational Alternative for Special Education. ED 121 9^1 
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MINIGRANT 

David L. Peterson, Director, Department of Water and Gas, City of 
Duluth, iilli West First Street, Duluth, Minnesota 55802j (2l8)727-l|522. 

Duluth was unable to implement the program for which the environmental 
education grant was awarded, according to correspondence received from 
Mr. Peterson. A P.L. 91-5l6 minigrant for $10,000, for a workshop 
focusing on the question of potential environmental impa ct of industrial 
waste disposal into community water source, had been awarded in 197k* 

< October 1976)' 



ENVIRONMENTAL LEARNING CEIWER 

John L. Pichotta, Director; Environmental Learning Center, Isabella, 
Minnesota' 55607; (2l8)293-i|3ii5. 



The overall purposes and objectives of the Environmental Learning Center, 
Inc. are to provide a place where any group can conduct its own environ- 
mental education program. We provide a place, equipment and staff support 
for groups that are conducting programs. We also conduct approximately 
80 workshops and seminars each year to help adults become more aware of 
their environment. 

During the week the primary users of the Center are organized school 
groups. These follow programs that are designed by their teachers, and 
use ELC equipment and staff. On the weekends we conduct programs for 
adults. These are conducted by consultants hired by the Center. Pro- 
grams for both students and adults are centered around outdoor activi- 
ties. 

There is also an interim program for college students on a k-l-k plan 
in January. This deals with winter camping skills, cross-country skiing 
and other outdoor winter activities. 

We have produced a Planner, Activity Book and Intern Handbook. 

When the ELC opened, it was under the auspices of Cook County Schools. 
There was a Title III grant which funded the majority of the first 
three years of operation. When the grant expired the Center came under 
the auspices of Lake County Schools. The first year with Lake county 
schools there was no grant money from any source. Last year there was 
a $^0,000 state grant, and this year there is again no grant money in- 
volved with the ELC operation. The annual budget is just over $300,000, 
all of which comes from user fees. A school group pays $29. 6o for a 
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five-day stay at the Center during the regular school year. Adult pro- 
grams on weekends cost $38,50. We average about l80 students per day 
for 28 weeks and 100 adults for the same number of weekends, plus many 
summer programs. 

We also have an intern program. Each academic term we have eight college 
students who are working as teacher aides/teachers here at the ELC. The 
interns must arrange for credit with the college. They also work with 
the weekend seminars. Interns receive room and board while here, but no 

pay. 

At the end of the third year an outside evaluation was completed. It 
indicated that the Center's programs were having a very positive effect 
on students. 

Plans for the future include continued operation with more weekend 
pr ograms. 

The ELC staff is: Director , John L. Pichotta; Intern Coordinator, Dr. 
John Y. Jacksonj Naturalist, Mark Rosenj Weekend Program Coordinator, 
Sandra Jensen. 

John Y. Jackson 

October 197o 



1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 321^-325 
19 75 "directory REFERENCE: pp. 59-62 
ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Activities^ A Collection of Things to Do at the Environmental Learning 
Center J Isabella^ Minnesota « ED 113 15U 



HENNEPIN COUNTY PARK RESERVE DISTRICT 

Jack Mauritz, Director of Interpretive Services, Box 32, Maple Plain, 
Minnesota 55359; (6l2)i;73-U693 • 



The Hennepin' County Park Reserve District, through its nature centers 
and related park interpretation programs, has provided aid to environ- 
mental ■ education in the schools of Hennepin County and surrounding area 
since 1968. Programs of interpretation are offered in one of two frames 
of reference. "Educational" programs a-re available to classes of chil- 
dren, TMith their teachers^ in nature center program areas or elsewhere 
in the park reserves. Programs in this category are developed jointly 
between a professional naturalist and the classes' teacher. They are 
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intended to l\inction as extonsicns of classroom activities, are in- 
quiry-orionted in nature;^ and, as appropriate, can be directed to any 
curriculum prograra as adopted by the school (OBIS, ^'strands," etc,)- 
Materials are produced in connection with this program as seem appro- 
priate to orient the teachers and students to the possibilities of the 
nature centers and also to provide vjorking materials for student ex- 
periences at the nature center. Funding for this program is based upon 
a tax levy in Hennepin County, Minnesota, Futur^e plans definitely in- 
clude continuation of this program j a limited amount of expansion is 
foreseen. 

The remaining effort made in the District's interpretive program is to 
a "general public" audience. Programs tend to be rather more recre- 
ational than educational in their approach. However, they are often used 
with significance in adult education, continuing education, and personal 
investigation programs as well as fulfilling their recreation enjoyment . 
function. Programs are offered in a diversity of topics, not confined 
to natural history interpretation but including arts, crafts, cultural 
history, and recreation. For this program, nature centers are open 
daily and year-round. 

Primary contact with the Park Reserve District programs is through the 
Director of Interpretive Services, Jack Mauritz. The three operational 
units include: (l) Lowry Nature Center, Rt. 1, Box 690, Excelsior, 
MN 55331j (6l2)i[72-U911, (2) Hyland Lake Nature Center, 8738 E. Bush 
Lake Road, Bloomington, MN 55U383 '(6l2)9Ul-7993, (3) Eastman Nsture 
Center, Rt. 3, Osseo, MN 55369^ (6l2 )i|25-232i|. 

The primary objective of the Hennepin County Park Reserve District's 
interpretive program is to further the open space recreation mission of 
the District by increasing awareness in users, reducing incompatible and 
inappropriate usage, and increasing the skill level and enjoyment of 
park reserve visitors. 

Materials of use in environmental study programs have been generated in 
all three nature centers. 1 3ople seeking brochures in a general natural 
history-environmental study program are encouraged to contact the in- 
dividual nature centers requesting teacher-orientation packets. Single 
copies of these packets will be sent to an institutional address at no 
charge. Private addresses and multiple copy requests will be billed. 

- — Jack Mauritz 
October 1976 



1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 328-329 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 6l 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATIOK LIBEJARY OF MINNESOTA (ECOL) 

Julia W. Copeland, Environmental Conservation Librarian; Jo Ann Musuinec, 
Environmental Education Specialist j ECOL, Minneapolis Public Library 
and Information Center, 300 Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55U01J (612)373-6637. 



The Environmental Conservation Library serves as an environmental in- 
formation center for Minnesota. A collection of books, pamphlets, 
government reports, periodicals and other materials is used to provide 
answers and background information on environmental issues. Materials 
are loaned throughout the state. Both environmental professionals and 
the general public are served. 

Direct environmental education assistance is provided in three ways: 

1. The entire :iollection provides background infomation, readings and 
facts to duppQrt. EE programs. 

2. A separately-shelved collection of EE 'curricula is available for 
browsing, snd the curricula may be borrowed by Minnesota teachers. 

3. Environmental Information Packets are loaned to teachers, students 
and others on request. Each packet contains 2^ to 30 pamphlets, 
reprints, brochures, etc. on an environmental topic, obtained from 
a variety of sources. This project was developed with the aid of 
a U.S.O.E. grant under PL 91"5l6, and was described in the 1973 
'edition of the ERIC Directory of Projects and Programs In Environ - 
mental Education for Elementary and Secondary Schools . 

The library does not produce publications except for a newsletter, but 
a final report of the packet project is available. 

Julia W. Copeland 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 332-333 



MINNESOTA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 

M. I. Harrigan, Executive Director, Minnesota Academy of Science, 3100 
38th Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55i|06j (612)727.-3391. 

We have not carried out any new environmental education project that 
was not previously covered. 

- — M. I. Harrigan 
September 1976 
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1973 DIIIECTORY IffiFIiREHCE: pp. 330-331. 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 62. 
ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Future Environment of Minnesota: The Educational Task. ED ll6 900. 



NATCHEZ TRACE NEED CENTER 



The Natchez Trace NEED program provides an environmental study a 

a Y*OC3 mir» r»0 r*a.^4-a.'r% I -1 .... . *' 



Learning activities involve outdoor awareness exercises and inter- 
disciplinary environmental lessons. An en vironinental specialist is 
available to provide teacher training, to help plan ecology trips and 
to assist teachers with learning activities. High school students, 
members of STEP (Students Toward Environmental Participation), are 
trained- by the environmental specialist to serve as teacher aides. 

Two publications explain the NEED program. One is a i|2-page Environ-. 
mental Awareness Reference Guide , and the other booklet deals exclu-" 
siyely with the overnight program. Five activity sheets have been 
printed that are site-related lesson plans. The basic facilities and 
services ^of the NEED program are explained in a 20-minute slide pro- 
gram. 

More than 2,000 students utilize the NEED environmental study area 
each year, and future plans are to arrange for operation of the center 
by a college or university group for improverrent and expansion of the 
program by means of a cooperative agreement between the Natchez Trace 
Parkway and selected institution. 



Davxd Baker, Environmental Specialist, Natchez Tra 
Natchez Trace Parkway, Rural Route 1, NT-lii3, Tuoeio 
38801; (601)8ii2-0295. ^ y - ^ 





David F. Baker 

December 1976 



1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 362-.363 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER NATIONAL MONUMENT 

G-^orge WashdJQgton Carver National MoniHnent National Environmental Study- 
Area, P.O. Box 38, Diamond, Missouri 6i|81|0. 



The George Washington Carver National Moniunent NESA encompasses l5 acres 
of creek bottom land with a historic building, wood lots and prairie. 
NESA users traverse this area by use of a one-mile trail. 

Purpose : 

To provide to teachers ESA Workshops an area where students may explore 
the relationship of man to his environment and historical past. 

Target Audiences : 

Inner-city public school students and public school students from the 
surrounding school systems. However, all private groups can use the ESA. 

Methodolop;ies : 

School systems provide the learning experience. Park personnel are not 
involved in these cases. For private organizations or other agencies. 
Park personnel act as facilitators in presenting the strands concept's and 
environmental games. 

No materials are produced. 

We do provide transportation funddjng for Pittsburg and Ft. Scott, Kansas, 
school districts. This allows students to use the ESA who otherwise 
would not have the opportunity, due to budget constradjnts within these 
school systems. 

Future Plans : 

The non-specific format will remain -the same. We are continually trying 
to induce other school systems to use the ESA, sometimes with success. 

(December 1976) 



ROCKWOQDS RESERVATION 

Randall 0. Herberg, Forester/Area Manager, Rockwoods Reservation, 
Missouri Department of Conservation, Glencoe, Missouri 63038 : 
(31l4)273-5ii36. 



At the present tiine, we are in the process of remodeling our facility , 
at Rockwoods Reservation. Purpose, objectives, target audiences, etc.. 
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are being updated, with a lo^^f what 
be doing. 

1973 PIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp/ 36l|-365 

1975 DIRECTORI REFERENCE: p 



we doing and what we should 

— Randall 0. Herberg 
October 1976 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION TRAjf^^ PROJECT 

Project Managers: Peggy RUg^^ge, St. Lou^^g Public Schools^ 5ioi McRee 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri^ ^3liOj Calla sm^^odin, Missouri Botanical 
Garden, 231^5 Tower Grove Ay^^^e, St. Louj^g^ Missouri 63110. Project 
Directors: Edward P. Ortle^; Science Sup^^^visor, St. Louis Public 
School.sj William M. Klein, ^^^istant Director, Mif?soiiri Botanical 
Garden. 



The U.S. Office of Environm^j^^^^l Education ^as awarded a grant for 
$57,876 to the St. Louis Pu\jj/^^ Schools ari^j the Missouri Botanical 
(Shaw's) Garden to develop ^ ^'^el for ti^i^jing teachers of grades I4, 5, 
and 6 in a multi-disciplina:^^^ ^nul'ti-procegg approach to environmental 
education. The project is q^^igned to respond to concerns of local and 
national educators that env^/^^^Jnerital education programs today present 
a fragmented approach towarq f^ch issues ^g aij? and water pollution, 
urban land use, energy, and y/^-l^^land conse)7va"tion. Problems are examined 
and solutions proposed by s^^f^^lists in g rni^-titude of agencies, repre- 
sentijig the gamut of scient^^^j social, aesthetic disciplines. 
Often these specialists wor)^ isol'^Mon jj-pm one another with little 
coordination or concentrati,^^ effort tox^a'rd a problem. Unfortunately,., 
environmental education fre^^^^^tly mirrors this view of the environment 
as a patchwork of unrelated ^^^blenis and Solutions. 

The position of the Environ^^^^^tgl Educatioji Training Project is that^ the 
environment must be perceiv^^ i^i a ^nuch bi^^adea? view — one that stresses 
the interrelationships amoriN ^-^l parts of environment. Tt is within 
this framework of under stanq^^^S tb^"t people must make decisions about the 
allocation of the earth's r^^^^ceS and the q^^lity of life that they are 
willing to accept. 

Environmental education, to Successful Useful for today's children, 
must present this more c6mp:^^^^^isi ve and Unified picture." Central to 
the implementation of this ,^i;»5^ctive are new concepts ^nd schemes for 
institutional cooperation a^^^ i^ivol^ement school programs. ~ It is 
important, therefore, that >(.^^herS be trgj^^^ed in the multi-disciplinary 
and multi-process requisite^ eri^^o™iental education and that available 
community resources be used ^^^e^ctiv^ly and creatively in providing 
meaningful experiences for ^j^^^Ven- 
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The need for teacher training has beccsTie more critical in recent years as 
the school's role in socialising young people has expanded. The need to 
cope with change, to be aware of conflicting societal pressures and de- 
mands regarding the utilization of resources, and to relate to the natural 
and man-made environment requires thaT young people learn analysis and 
decision-making skills early in life. Childhood is a critical tjjne in 
the development of citizenship responsibilit35> as shown by Hess and Tor- 
ney ( The Development of Basic Attitudes and Values Toward Government 
and Crbizenship During the Elementary SchTTol" Year . Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago^ 1965). The iiaportance of these formative yda rs places 
particular burden on the schools which have the formal charge of develop- 
ing the intellectaal faculties of children so that they may become res- 
ponsible adults. In these formative years, the schools must be concerned 
with teaching children about a citizen's responsibility to the environ- 
ment. In addition, teachers must learn to view the community as an edu- 
cational laboratory for the utilization of the school's intellectual, 
physical, and natural resources. 

The goal of the Environmental Education Training Project is to develop a 
teacher training model that will take an important step in meeting these 
objectives. The project involves the participation of 20 city teachers 
who have received summer workshop training in environmental education con- 
cepts and curriculum development. During the 1976-77 school year, pro- 
ject teachers will create mini-units in environmental education, and in 
addition will provide workshops and other training assistance for teach- 
ers throughout the city -system. 

An important feature of the training program is the organization of an 
ad hoc consortium, a diverse array of institutions in the St. Louis area 
which have resources to offer educators in environmental education. The 
consortium includes over 2^ cultural, civic, educational, and environ- 
mental institutions and organizations. The purpose di'" the consortium is 
to develop the portion of the training model that relates to the utiliza- 
tion of community resources. Specifically, consortium members will assist 
project staff in developing a process for classroom teachers to utilize 
community resources in providing experiences for children which will 
build their understanding of the environment. 

After the training model has been developed, tested, evaluated, and re- 
fined, the project staff will compile an Environmental Education Train- 
ing Guide which can be used by school systems, state departments of edu- 
cation, and institutions of higher education throughout the country. It 
-will offer a training program in environmental education that is multi- 
disciplinary, multi-process, and designed to help students move toward 
a comprehensive understanding of the environment. 

Peggy Rustige 

Calla Smorodin 
September 1976 
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BILLINGS COOPERATIVE ENVIRONMENTAL EDUGilTION PROGRAM 

Ed Heiser, Environmental Education Coordinator, Billings Public Schools, 
101 10th" Street West, Billings, Montana 59102, 



Environmental Education in Billings, Montana, in its tenth year, exists 
as a cooperative program, including the local school district. Eastern 
Montana College, and a conglomerate of federal and state agencies. The 
program originated in 1967 with thirty sixth graders and now includes 
in excess of 8,000 elementary stude.r.s (K-6), 

The cooperative Environmental Education program includes in-classroom, 
school ground, and field activities involving not only the cognitive 
area, but emphasizing the affective. It is the objective of the school 
district to produce a student who is sensitive, knowledgeable, motivated, 
and equipped with problem-solving skills dealing with his environment. 
A strong aspect of the program is the active involvement of local higher 
education. Eastern Montana College offers courses designed to train 
education majors to serve as resource persons in the local elementary 
schools. They assist in all areas of the school's Environmental Educa- 
tion program, including field studies. The involved federal and state 
agencies view Environmental Education as a viable management tool, ul- 
timately producing a citizenry that is environmentally aware and cogrii- 
zant of natural resources and management problems. Equipped with such 
knowleurr*: , a student enters adulthood motivated to participate in the 
planning and decision-making processes of resoiorce-managlng agencies. 

Representatives from U.S. Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
Buroau of Reclamation, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Park Service,., 
Montana State Fish and Game, Eastern Montana College, Montana State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and Billings Public Schools are working 
cooperatively in the various aspects of the local Environiaental Education 
program. Teacher training workshops, offered for credit through Eastern 
Montana College, are facilitated and sponsored by this group.. Workshop 
content parallels student curriculum, with participants actively involved 
in interdisciplinary, "hands-onV learnijig activities. A significant 
agency contribution has been the development of an Environmental Educa- 
tion Study Area on public lands near Billings by the Bureau of Land 
Management. This liiOO-acre site is entitled "Ah-Nei", a Crow Indian 
word pertaining to early man's heritage in the area. The site is avail- 
able year-round for utilization by the students of Billings and the 
sxorrounding area. 

A continuing function of the school district is the up-dating and 
development of Environmental Education curriculmn. College and agency 
representatives participate on an advisory basis . Agency Information 
and Education Specialists offer expertise in learning activity develop- 
ment • 

In 1972 the Billings Environmental Education Program received national 
recognition. The program was selected as one of the top ten programs 
in tho nation by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. The cooporativo total commimity effort was an important cri- 
teria for selection. 
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Currently, a state-wide steering committee of Environmental Educators 
has given birth to an organization known as the Montana Environmental 
Education Service Association, MEESA^s objectives include cooperation 
between all factions interested in Environmental Education in Montana 
for the obvious common goal. 

For further information contact: Mr. Ed Heiser, E.E, Coordinator, 
Billings Public Schools, 101 10th Street West, Billings, Montana 59102, 

Copy of EESA Study Guide available through: Ginny Lewis, E,E. Special- 
ist, Bureau of Land Management, District Office Box 2020, Billings, 
Montana 59101, 

(October 1976) 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 371-373 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp, 67-68 



COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOP 

William L, Bryan Jr., Coordinator (on leave); Laui'ie Abbott Lamson, 
Acting Coordinator; Joseph Lamson, Project Director; The Northern Rockies 
Action Group Inc., Number Ndjie Placer Street, Helena, Montana 59601; 
(1406)1442-6615. 

The Northern Rockies Action Group received a mini-grant from the Office 
of Environmental Education to host a workshop on communications theory 
and techniques for public interest citizen groups in Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming. The goal of the workshop was to train citizen groups in those 
communications techniques they need to educate the public about the im- 
pact of siting energy conversion facilities. Our intent was th?t in- 
creased use of communications techniques by citizen groups woul , result 
in a more knowledgeable public. This educated public would then be in 
a better position to be able to participate meaningfully in public 
policy decisions. 

The workshop was attended by about kO members of public interest citizen 
organizations from the Northern Rockies and Southwest regions of the 
United States. This wide attendance facilitated discussion of the 
energy development picture, ns well as citizen participation in energy 
development policies. 

Resource people for the workshop included experts in communications 
theory and research, media access, and preparation of public service 
announcoments. In addition, nn investigative reporter from the Los 
Angeles Times attended and discussed questions of newspaper coverage of 
the issues. 
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A workbook covering major areas of discuysion during the workshop will 
be produced this year. Copies will be available by approximately Decem- 
ber, 1976. 

An independent evaluation of the workshop is being written, and will 
be available in approximately November, 1976, 

This workshop is part of NRAG^s overall objectives to make professional 
skills a part of public interest citizen organizations. NRAG feels the 
use of the skills will ultimately result in a more informed and partici- 
pative public. NRAG plans to continue to offer training to citizen 
groups in professional skills through workshops, publications, and on- 
site consultation. 

Laurie Abbott Lamson 

October 1976 



ENVIRONMENTAL INFORMATION CENTER 

John Westenberg,EIC Grant Administrator^ Environmental Information 
Center, P.O. Box 12, Helena, Montana 59601j (l406)Iil[3-2520. 

The Environmental Information Center coordinates Montana's environ- 
mental lobby and serves as a liaison between citizens and state agencies. 
Education is also one of the Center's chief interests. 

In 1975, the Environmental Information Center (EIC) completed an ex- 
haustive study on the growth of subdivision in Montana and published 
this study under the title "Montana Subdivision Inventory". A bi- 
monthly newsletter "Down to Earth" provides information about Montana ^s 
important natural resource issues. EIC also produces a review of each 
legislator's voting record on environmentally related legislation and a 
review of the State Legislative efforts. 

This year EIC received a $10,000 mini-grant from HBI/i's Office of En- 
vironmental Education. The grant was entitled "Developing a Working 
Model for Dealing with the Issue of Growth at the County Level in 
Montana". To implement this grant EIC is holding "Growth Workshops" 
in two Montana counties, Lincoln and Lewis and Clark. Lincoln county 
is the site of a proposed copper-silver mine and a hydro-electric pro- 
ject. Lewis and Clark county is witnessing a recreational boom in 
traditionally agricultural areas. These workshops have afforded a wide 
variety of interests — ranchers, loggers, businessmen, environmentalists, 
government officials and so forth — the opportunity to sit down and dis- 
cuss the impacts of crr^owth, and what citizen efforts can do to shape 
that growth. 

The workshops have made experts in land use planning, the economic and 
social impacts of grovrbh. County Commissioners, and State Legislators 
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available to concerned local citizens and made those citizens aware of 
what can be done to mitigate the adverse impacts of growth. The work- 
.^hops alGo afforded the opportunity to establish a consensus about what 
kind of growth was favored by local citizens. 

In Lincoln county , for example , a citizens group was formed to offer 
input to the Environmeiital Review of the proposed copper-silver mine, 
(Such input is particularly important in view of a recent Montana 
Supreme Court ruling which allows a State agency to accept, deny, or 
modify a project based on the findings of its environmental review.) 
In Lewis and Clark. county, ranchers have begun organizing for an 
Agricultural Zoning District. 

John Westenberg 

October 1976 



GLACIER NATIONAL PARK NESA»S 

David V. Petticord, Environmental Education Coordinator, Glacier National 
Park, West Glacier,. Montana 59936. 



The purpose of the NESA program at Glacier National Park is consistent 
with the overall purposes of the NESA program as administered by the 
National Park Service on a national basis. Two main thrusts of the 
program at Glacier are: 

1. Provide on-site NESA facilities and services to schools in order 
that the park be readily available as an environmental education 
teaching resource. 

2. Provide NESA extension services to local schools in the form of 
environmental education curriculum consulting, and consultation 

to schools developing environmental study areas on school lands, or 
in city and county parks. 

There are four NESA sites in Glacier National Park, each representative 
of the various aspects of the park's geological, ecological, and historical 
environments. Located on the west side of the park are Apgar and Avalanche 
Lake NESA sites, and Red Eagle and Two Medicine NESA sites on the east 
side. Descriptive materials including teacher field guides and a teacher 
classroom guide explain tiie resources of the areas and suggestions for 
their use in environmental education. 

Educational objectives of the park program are consistent with the over- 
all objectives of the NESA program, and 'are: 

1. To introduce the student to his total environment, cultural and 
natural, past and present. 
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2, To help the student understand the effect of man's use of the re- 
sources of his environment. 

3. To prepare the student for environmental problem-solving and decision 
making a responsible citi2;en.. 

Glacier *s NESA program began in 1968, and interest of local educators 
for use of the program remains high and serves about 3^000 students 
annually. The program emphasized that the NESA areas are outdoor labo- 
ratories to be used in support of on-going classroom environmental edu- 
cation. Teacher personnel of local schools using the program are encour- 
aged to be self-reliant in conducting on-site instruction, as opposed to 
reliance on National Park Service resource personnel to conduct instruc- 
tion. To date, approximately 100 teachers have taken part in NESA orien- 
tations conducted by park personnel. 

With the on-site phase of the program now well established, more attention 
is being given to providing extension services. The ultimate objective 
of this is to assist interested educators in firmly establishing environ- 
mental education in school curriculums, and development of a network 
of environmental study areas in counties adjacent to the park within con- 
venient distance to schools, thereby encouraging more frequent out-of- 
classroom environmental education experiences for students. 

David 7. Petticord 

December 1976 



LAKE MEAD NATIONAL RECREATION AWA 

Jerry D. Wagers, Superintendent, Lake Mead National Recreation Area, 
601 Nevada Highway, Boulder City, Nevada 8900^. 



The purpose of our Environmental Education Program is to make people more 
aware of the effects of their actions upon the world around them. 

Students and teachers are contacted two ways. The off-site activities 
at schools involve presentation of environmental programs with an inter- 
action between the class and the interpreter* During the past year the 
emphasis has been on a Bicentennial theme, presenting relationships be- 
tween man, animal, and plants in this harsh desert environment. 

We receive more of a response to our off~site educational endeavors tlian 
we do to participation in the Envii^onmental Study Area. A major problem 
the schools encounter is scheduling and financing of bus transportation 
to the area from Las Vegas, a distance of 30 miles. 

Our objectives in the use of the NESA are to provide a living demonstra- 
tion of the desert environment and to stnjBiilate the minds of people to an 
awareness of their effects upon this environment, 

o 160 
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The NESA trail at Lake Mead is located in close proximity to the Visitor 
Center and is an extension of the desert botanical garden trail. With 
these three interpretive devices being located together we find many of 
the visiting public extending their walk of the botanical garden to in- 
clude the NESA trail. 

The total distance of the two trails is about one-fourth mile cover- 
ing a variety of desert communities. The botanical garden has a series 
of interpretive signs that are of aid to teachers and their classes. 
The visitor center contains exhibits, reference collections and an audi- 
tori\am. The ready availability of a park interpreter enables us to pro- 
vide special programs to visiting schools. 

In the past, workshops have been held for teachers who would be using 
•the NESA. These workshops have been effective to the program. In the 
future we plan to conduct additional workshops. The teachers workbook 
is dated anr' needs revising. In the near future it is planned to re- 
write the manual and to develop self -guiding cassette tapes for use by 
the teacher and her students. These tapes would cover a variety of 
topics relating to the NESA. 

—Jerry D. Wagers 
December 1976 



RESOURCE MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION: TV SERVICES 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ON LAND USE ■ ISSUES 

William A. Brady, Project Director; New Hampshire Network, Box Z, Durham, 
New Hampshire 0382ii; (603)862-1952/3. 



Purpose : 

1. To provide New Hampshire citizens with information on the nature and 
extent of present loosely-regulated land use decisions and on the con- 
quences of such haphazard decision-making patterns. 

2. To show that individuals have a responsibility to become involved 
in land use planning. 

3. To provide information on specific land use planning procedures 
and activities which would enable interested citizens to improve 
their ability to participate in the planning process in their own 
communities . 

Target Audience ; 

The general population of New Hampshire, or at least that portion of the 
population that watches (or can be induced to watch) the New Hampshire 
Network. 

o 170 
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Project Activities ; 

1. The Network will produce three 30-minute color films on land use 
planning. 

2. The Network will or^nize local discussion groups to view and dis- 
cuss these programs. 

3. The Network will develop and distribute discussion guide materials 
to these local groups . 

The three films will be broadcast by the Network, probably in late 
April or early May of 1977. It will also be broadcast as part of 
the Network's school television service in the fall of 1977. In 
addition, the programs will also be available in other formats, such 
as l6mm fiOjn and helical scan tape for distribution throughout the 
state. 

Materials : 

1. Three 30-minute color l6mm films, to be transferred to two inch 
quad videotape for broadcast and to helical scan tape for AV 
distribution. 

2. A "discussion kit" will be developed, combining available print 
materials with Network -developed information. These will be dis- 
tributed, free of charge, to the members of local discussion groups. 

Funding Source: 

U.S. Office of Education: Environmental Education. 

> 

Project Evaluation : 

1. Questionnaires to be completed by discussion group members at the 
end of the three-part series in April/May. 

2. Questionnaires to be completed by home viewers (i.e., those not 
members of a local discussion group) after viewing three-part 
series. 

3. Questionnaires to be completed by teachers and students after 
broadcast during school hours in the failr 

I4. Pre- and post-test on program content to be administered to a 
small group of discussion group members. 

Program Content: 



Film #1: The nature of the land use problem in New Hampshire. View- 
ers will be made aware of the limited qiiantity of our land resources 
and the various pressures on these resources. The fxhn will make the 
contra sL between the situation in southern New Hampshire (rapid growth 
and development, haphazard land use patterns, etc.) and the apparent 
lack of development (creating an entirely different set of problems) 
in northern New Hampshire. 

o 171 
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Film //2: Some examples of "success- stories", communities that have 
taken a variety of positive steps to solve their land use plannjjng 
problems. The' film will show how conununities ha ve cooperated with 
locals regional, state and federal apencies to develop workable plans 
for realistic and prudent use of the land. The film will not deal with 
organizational charts or detailed studies of the inner workings of 
govermental agencies; this kind of information will be left to the 
print materials that will supplement the films. 

Film #3: A highly personal, subjective, and impressionistic look at 
the hunian factor in the land use dilemma, this film will present a 
cross-section of public opinion on how land use planning affects indi- 
vidual lives. It should involve a broad range of New Hampshire people: 
the worker in the paper company, the loggei:, the regional planner, the 
developer, the farmer who dislikes any kind of government interference, 
the- environmentalist, the person who lives in a trailer because he can^t 
afford a home of his own, the school board member, etc. The purpose of 
this film would be to show that a) land use planning affects everyone 
and therefore everyone should be concerned, b) everyone can (and should) 
become involved in the planning process, 

...... ...V 

^William A . Brady 

.October 1976 



SEA: STUDENT ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS 

Dr. Richard 0. Peters, Director; Experimental Schools Program, NH School 
Supervisory Union 58, Grove ton. New Hampshire 03582,- (603)636-23Ul. 



Man interacts with both natural and social environmental phenomena on 
a day-to-day basis. Interaction alone is not enough, if we are to in- 
telligently conserve, manage, and protect our natural and human resources 
An introduction to and awareness of the natural surroundings provide a 
basis for direct hujnan interaction with environmental phenomena and en- 
hance leisure-time activities and recreation. 

Funded by the National Institute of Education (NIE), the New Hampshire 
School Supervisory Union 58 *s Experimental Schools Program (ESP) project 
has developed a comprehensive (multi-grade) EE instructional program for 
purposes of effecting student awareness of and exposure to both natural 
and social environments. 

For the 1976-1977 school year, the Union 58 ESP project's environmental 
education instructional program consists of: 

1. SEA Lessons: A series of lessons and units (developed by classroom 
teachers) which aro geared toward student awareness of and exposure 
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to rife space environments and natural/social phenomena. Instruc- 
tional materials have been developed and/or purchased which compli- 
ment the SEA lessons which may be geared to classroom activities 
or may require students being taken outdoors for awareness activities. 

2. Field Trips: Opportunities for students to be taken out of the 
classroom ^ on well organized and planned learning experiences into 
both the natural and social environments of the community at large 
or selected portions of the total area. The field trip program con- 
sists of three separate but interrelated parts: pre-planning, the 
actual excursion, and post-trip follow up. 

3. Nature Walks: These activities can take pH^ce on the school ground 
or far removed from the classroom. Students are exposed to a particu- 
lar segment of the total life-space environment. Usually, the ac-* 
tivity is a brief encoiznter with an easily identifiable community 
phenomenon, requiring only a few minutes to conduct. 

U. Guest Speakers: For those locations, people, and processes not 
readily accessible to students, community resource people can he 
asked to visit classrooms. 

5. EE Lab Si"*^ses: Areas within the community environment(s) which are 
set aside for student use: nature walks, camping and hiking, and 
nature studies. 

6. Weekend Daytrips and Overnights: Opportunities for students (grades 
7-12) to interact with both the natural and social life space en- 
vironments of the total community. Students learn basic camping 
techniques and skills and have the chance to apply training in the 
natural surroundings. 

The ESP environmental education project has developed a Seashore Environ- 
ment Kit, complete with seashore artifacts; a Land Use Study Kit,, com- 
plete with aerial photos; and a grade nine EE/Earth Science Course. 

—-Richard 0. Peters 
October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY RE5ERENCE: pp. 390-392 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 70 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

Strategies to Affect Student Awareness of Natural and Social Environ - 
ments in Outdoor Education: A Resource Guide . ED 092 300 
The World of Man: A Curriculum Guide d ED 107 5ii9 
The Utilization of National^ Social, and Human Community Resources 
in the Process of Student Career Awareness Development . ED 121 991. 
Stra terries to Affect Student Sensory 7/\wareness of the Environment in 
a Rural School Setting;" Kindergarten throup:h Grade Three > ED 125 638 
How to Take the Classroom Out Into the Environment: A Resource Guide. 

ED 12^ a56 : — ' 

The Community^ the Social Studie s ^ and Student Environmental Awareness. 
ED i2i> 91^6 
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SQUAM UKE SCIENCE CENTER INC. . 

Robert E. Nichols, Director; Squam Lake Science Center, P.O. Bex ihS, 
Holderness, New Hampshire 032u5j (603)968-719^. 



The Science Center is a non-profit educational institution, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New Hampshire and founded in 1966. It 
is governed by a corporation of 175 members who elect the center's 
officers and Board of Trustees at their sumjner annual meeting. 

Educational Goals ; 

1. Environmental Awareness: Through a wide variety of programs, the 
Center encourages visitors to use all of their five senses. Visitors 
thus become more aware of their environment, more sensitive to its 
delicate beauty, and develop a "feeling" for the processes which 
govern our existence on this planet. 

2. Environmental Knowledge: One must not only have a "feeling" for 
ihe processes which govern our existence but also have an under- 
standing of how the life processes operate. Thus concepts and facts 
are emphasized and a variety of techniques are used to reinforce 
these concepts. 

3. Environmental Activism: The Center can only reach a finite number 
of students and adults in a given year^ but its visitors also learn 
to reach out and communicate this newly discovered awareness, knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm to others. 

Facilities: 



The Center ^s 200-acre site is divided into three different educational 
areas: 

1. Man and His Environment: Renewable and non-^renewable resources are 
the subject of this area. An old logging road winds its way past an' 
authentic and functioning blacksmith shop, steam-powered sawmill and 
an original l8th century saphouse. A new exhibit on solar energy 
interprets man^s future needs and uses of the environment. 

2. New Hampshire Animals Up Close: Sixteen indoor and outcjoor exhibits 
emphasize the natural history of native animals. Live bear, deer 
and bobcat are found in natural settings. 

3. Natural Ecosystems: 2.7 miles of nature trails meander past fields, 
meadows, ponds, numorous mountain streams and many diverse forest 
habitats . 

Major Programs: 

1. Summer Program: July 1 through Labor Day. This program reaches over 

12,000 visitors annually includiiig campers. Boy and Girl Scouts, 

local resiUents and the general public. All of the Center's trails 
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,and exhibits are open. Lecture demonstrations are given in a barn- 
auditoriuiTi. Discovery presentations and other events occur along 
the trail system. 

2. Spring and Fall School Program: April 1 tln\)ugh June l^^ and Septem- 
ber 20 through November lip. The Center's school program, "The Nature 
of Things'' rea ches. T^^OO elementally and high school students annually, 
10% of these from out of state. All of the Center ^s trails are open 
for this program along with- many of the summer exhibits. The school 
offering includes 10 indoor lecture demonstrations and 10 outdoor 
discovery presentations. 

3- Winter School Program: January 1 through March 31- 'Winter Ecology" 
and ''Reading the Winter Landscape on Snowshoes" are the two offerings 
made to schools during the winter months. The former involves an 
indoor demonstration at the school using live native animals, three- 
dimensional props and graphic artwork to convey the winter theme. 
The latter offering is conducted out-of-doors on snowshoes. Groups 
of 1^ or less learn first hand about their winter environment. These 
two offerings annually reach 1^,000 students. 

Other People and Organizations Reached : 

1. School teachers: In-service workshops are offered on such topics 
as designing nature trails, using the out-of-doors as a teaching 
resource, and natural history enrichment. 

2. New Hampshire Fish and Game Department: The Science Center is active 
in the rehabilitation of injured native animals while educating the 
public to the value of these important creatures. 

3. Universities: Intern program and research programs. 
h • Campgrounds : En vironmenta 1 pr es enta tio ns . 

5- Communities: Opportunity to become part of an environmental move- 
\mnt through volunteer service. 

6. Service Clubs: Garden, Rotary, Lions and University Clubs. 

Operational Income ; 

Admissions— 23^; Memberships — 30^j Annual Giving— 37^^ Grants--10^; 
All donations are tax deductible. 

Staff: 

Robert E. Nichols^ Director; Peter J. Hendel, Assistant Director; Earl 
F. Hansen, Naturalist; Thomas J. Kruz:jhak, Naturalist; Marjorie A- Need- 
ham, Office Manager; plus 100 volunteers. 

Robert E, Nichols 

October 1976 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

James ¥. Morrison, Assistant to the President, Saint Anselm's College, 
Manchester, New Hampshire 03102; (603)669-1030. 

After four years of funding, our Environmental Education program which 
was sponsored by UBOE/Office of Environinental Education was not renewed 
for the fifth year. 

James W. Morrison 

October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 31x9-3^2. 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

A Man chest o3r Watershed Training Project. ED 107 1^71 . 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTER 

Walter A. Jones, Director of Environmental Education, Somerset County 
Environmental Education Center, 190 Lord -Stirling Road, Basking Ridge, 
New Jersey 07920; (20l)766-2i489. 

The Somerset County Environmental Education Center is a project under- 
taken by the Somerset County Park Commission with the support of the 
Somerset County Board of Chosen Freeholders. The initial planning began 
in 1969> followed by land acquisition in 1970, and the commencement of 
development of physical facilities in 1971. 

The project encompasses i^OO acres of land. In addition to the new 
18,000 square foot solar heated and cooled Interpretive and Education 
Building, it includes 81 miles of trail with nearly two miles of board- 
walk, ponds, observation shelters, observation towers, land and wildlife 
management demonstration areas, an animal care facility, and an insect 
exhibit building. 

The purpdse of the Center is to stimulate awareness and understanding 
of our total environment, natural and altered, among people of all ages 
by providing learning experiences which cannot be duplicated in any other 
type of facility, and to develop a sense of responsibility for the care 
and wise use of our natural resources. 

Since land acquisition was completed in "1970, over 85>000 people have 
participated in the pilot programs of the Center. The Center was the 
first of its kind as an Environmental Education Center in Nex^; Jersey, and 
one of the very first in the nation. 
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Subsequent to commencement Jh ^hy^i^al development in 1971, the Somerset 
County Environmental Educai^^^^ Center has ^ad major support and involve- 
ment from several Federal Stat® of Ne^^ J^t^sey agencies: 

United States Departmet^^ Housing q^^ Urban Development 

United States Departmer^^ Ag^icixltU):.e Soil Conservation Service 

United States Departmej^^ inferior 
> Bureau of Outdoor I^^^^ation 
National Park Serv^^^^ 
Bureau of Sport Fi^j^^^ieg Wiloyj^fe 

United States Energy R^^^^^ch Development Administration 

New Jersey Department ^^t^virorunentg^L pJ^otection Green Acres Program 

Also, there have been over ^V^^ fjjnancial ^on^tt^ibutions totaling over 
$120,000 from civic organi^g^^^^cns^ indust):.i0S, foundations, youth groups, 
busir^esses, and individual^ helP ^riake Center a reality. 

The project, therefore, rejj^^^^nt^ successful intergover-nrnental coordina- 
tion of Federal, State, an^^ ^'^nty goverrii^ejats^ ^ith the enthusiastic 
support of industry and bu^j^/^^^s and thousands of citizens to create an 
educational facility of unj^^^ Val^^* 

(December 1976) 



NEW JERSEY SCHOOL OF CONSEE^/^^ON 

John J. Kirk Jr., Director p^cfessor En^/ironmental Studies, 
Montclair St^te College, B^^^^hville, Nevj jersey 17826; (201)9l|8-It61|6. 

The New Jersey School of Gc:i^^^^va't^ion is operated by Montclair State 
College and serves as the c^^^P^s fo^ environmental studies. It 

is located in the midst of ^?^Q0O ^cres S"tate Forest and State Park 
and annually serves upward^ lO^^^O stu^gjits for resident experiences 
in environmental education, .^he students ip attendance range from 
eight year olds (grade thr^^^ through doctoral candidates.. 

The philosophy of the Schoc:^^^ Conservation is to utilize the various 
subjects in the curriculum^ ^Wid®^ into jou^ major categories - human- 
ities, social studies, out<^^^^' pursuits, the natural and physical 
sciences - for the purpose cJev^loping students a realization con- 
cerning the role that natu:^^/^ ^re^^ Pl^y^ ^5 part of a life-support 
system. The program empha^j^^ is "^he c^i-bivgtion of attitudes and 
values which should er able paJ^^i^iP^At to better understand and 
appreciate the interrelatic^^^^'^p ^nd intQ^gct-ion of all living and non- 
living things. All progran)^ tl^® Schoo:i^ of Conservation are related 
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very closely to environmental problems in the community where the stu- 
dents live. This enables teachers to utilize the resident experience 
as a catalyst for environmental projects conducted in the classroom and 
the community. 

The School of Conservation is in its twenty-seventh year of operation 
as a resident environmental field center. 

John Kirk 

December 1976 



GATEWAY NATIOKAL RECREATION AREA 

Gate-way National Recreation Area, Sandy Hook Unit, P.O., Box h37 , High- 
lands, New Jersey 07732 3 (201)872-0092. 



Overall Purposes and Specific Objectives : 

1, To make a protected natural area available to local schools for the 
purpose of interrelating youths with nature, so as to motivate 
thought and action toward exploring personal values in respect to 
wildlands preservation and environmental integrity. 



2. To promote a "sense of x>jonder" toward nature, and a sense of personal 
responsibility toward the protection of natural systems, and the In- 
corporation of nature into cultural environments. 

3. To promote the use of the "environmental strands" concept of explor- 
ing environments in order to interrelate the natural processes affect- 
ing both the park environment and the home environment; the natural 
environment and the cultural environment. 

To explore the effects of technology and other human actions on 
natural systems. 

Tarp;et Audiences ; Elementary School Students, Grades 3 through 6. 

Eventually, we would like to extend the program to include Junior High 
Students, Grades 7 through 9, and youths participating in scouting and 
other similar organized activities. 

Methodology ; ■ 

A 3-phase program consisting of pre-site, on-site and post-site compo- 
nents. The environmental strands will be used to explore both the home 
and park environments. Consideration and comparison of these experiences 
should motivate action toward environmental :Lniprovement at home during 
the post-site phase. This tripartite approach insures the extension and 
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continuation of the brief park experience, and prevents the separation of 
the park and home experiences. 

Preparatory teacher workshops will be presented in April and September 
in preparation for school visits in May and October. 

An expansion of the Holly Forest section of our present environmental 
education guide, "Environmental Education. . .An Alternative Approach," 
will be prepared by April 1977.' 

flindinR Sources ; 

Funding will be covered by our regular NFS operating program, unless 
other monies are available. 



Project/Program Evaluation ; 

This must rely on unsolicited responses from teachers and students. We 
'will encourage such, and verbally obtain feedback. 

Plans for the Future ; 

Extension of the program is expressed above. Final program direction will 
meet the guidelines of the approved General Management Plan for Gateway 
NRA. ■ 

Other Uses of the Area ; 

Conducted trips for general park visitation are led along the trails of 
the Holly Forest . Organized group camping is adjacent, but separated by 
a fenco. It is a good area for birdwatching and people may be fishing 
along the bay. 

(December 1976) 



THE COMMITTEE FOR A BETTER ENVIRONMENT, INC. 

J. Douglas Sinclair, Chairman; P.O. Box 209, Holmdel, New Jersey 
07733. 



The Committee for a Better Environment^ Inc. (CBE) continues to pro- 
vide a portable Environmental Education Kit for loan to elementary 
schools throughout New Jersy and parts of the New York Metropolitan 
Area. The Kits are intended to provide the essential materials needed 
for teachers of grades K-U to create three or four week units on en- 
vironmental education. A new 65 -page manual with instructions on the 
use of the iraterials and visual aids is a vital part of the Kit. 
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CBE continues to encourage teachers to assemble their own Kits. The 
new manual includes detailed information on how the CBE Kits were 
made and where all the materials can be obtained. Manuals are avail- 
able from CBE for $^.00. 

This year in conjunction with Environmental Education Publishing Ser- 
vice, 136 Highway 3$^ Eatontown, New Jersey 10021;, CBE has published 
its highly-successful environmental Bingo game entitled "Pollution 
and You," The packets contain all the materials necessary for a class 
of 2$^ and is available for $2.00. 

In response to teacher demand, CBE is now developing an Environmental 
Education Kit for grades 5-9. The program will be similar to the 
primary- grades program, but will place more emphasis on activities 
simulating the tradeoffs between natural-resource conservation, environ- 
mental protection, productivity, and development. Equipment for 
measuring air and water pollutants will provide a science activity 
with real-world significance, CBE expects to begin loaning a proto- 
type Kit to local schools in the spring of 1977 • 

J. Douglas Sinclair 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 1|01-1;02 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 73 



VINELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

Charles F. Valentine, Principal, Marie D. Durand School, 371 West Forest 
Grove Road, Vineland, New Jersey O836O; (609)691-16^7. 



Overall Purpose ; 

1- To infuse environmental education objectives into the pre-school 
through twelve grade curriculum in all subject areas. 

2. To guide teachers to L,he realization that they are in an excellent 
position to sensitize youth to the environmental crisis which cur- 
rently confronts mankind. 

3. To help -teachers to identify the advantages and importance of en- 
vironmental education in achieving most of the current basic skills 
objectives for the students. 

ll. To direct teachers to identify ready areas of environmental educa- 
tion correlation in the present curriculum and/or subject being 
taught. . .. * 
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5» To prepare appropriate written "publica tions to assist all of the 

teachers in conducting environmental education correlations in teach 
ing on a daily basis. 

Specific Objectives ; 

The several hundred specific objectives are included in the K-12 
Environmental Education Guide , 

Target Audience : 

The target audience for this project includes the following: 12,000 
students J 8^0 certificated personnel and paraprof essionals . 

Methodologies : 

1. The inter-disciplinary approach is the most significant proposal 
for the infusion of environmental education into the Vineland 
Public Schools Curriculum. 

2. Educational field experiences at City of Vineland at Cumberland 
County Sites. 

3. Marine Life studies at the wetlands of the New Jersey shore and the 
Delaware Bay. 

1|. Demonstration lessons by consultants from the Conservation and 
.Environmental Studies Center located at Browns Mill, New Jersey. 

5. Guest speakers from federal, state, county and local government 
and also from industry including Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company and the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 

6, Participation in the President's Environmental Merit Award Program 
sponsored by the Environmental Protection Agency. 

Materials Produced ; 

1. Productionof twenty-five Environmental Education Units to be 
utilized from Pre-School through Level Twelve and written specifi- 
cally for the respective age groups. These twenty-five units are 
annotated in our publication Environmental Education — It's Our 
Concern I 

2. Environmental Education Supplementary Materials for Junior High 
School with K through 12 Correlation Value 

3 . Vineland and Its Environmental Resources 

h* Cumberland County and Its Environmental Resources 

An Environmental Access Trail for the Vineland Public Schools 
(located at the Marie D. Durand School Site). " 
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6. Vlngland Public Schools Erxviromnental Education Guide ^ K-12 , 
This lOU'-page guide my be the only Kindergarten through tvjolve 
docmrient of its kind in New Jersey and is published and bound in 
the Vineland Public Schools Science Curriculum Guide^ It 
represents an important beginning for the correlation and articula- 
tion of the entire Vineland Public Schools Educational Program. 

7. Vineland Public Schools Environmental Studies P lanning Com mittee 
Report " ' ■ 

Funding Sources ; 



The funding source for this project was the Vineland Board of Education. 
Approximately $5,000 per year has been budgeted to facilitate and en- 
courage the Environmental Education Program. In addition^ hundreds of 
volunteer hours have been devoted to the project. 

Program Evaluation : 

This program development and inauguration has been supervised by the 
Staff of the Conservation and Environmental Study Center located at 
Browns Mill, New Jersey and the publications have been printed by the 
Educational Improvement Center - South, of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education. No formal evaluations of the program have been 
undertaken to date and no written evaluations of the programs are 
available. 

Plans for the Future ! 

1. In-service education for the respective school principals in order 
to firm up their commitment for environmental education. 

2. In-service education for the teachers in order to increase com- 
petencies, to alleviate ^ny fear of including environmental . edu- 
cation in daily lesson planning, and to secure dedicated commitment, 
for the philosophy of the program. Workshops in the use of the 
published materials are a proposed facet of this teacher in- 
service. 

{October 1976) 



ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREAS, WHITE SANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT • 

"Superintendent, White Sands National Monument, P. 0. Box li58, Alamagordo, 
New Mexico 88310. 



Two areas at Wliite Sands National Monument have been designated as 
National Environmental Study Areas (NESA^s). These are the Big Pedestal 
and Carton Lake. At Big Pedestal NESA, desert ecology is studied. 
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Garbon Lako^ a inan-madG artesian lake, presents a look at aquatic and 
seini-aqua tic life fori:is. With utilization of both areas, direct com- 
parison can be made between desert and aquatic ecology. 

Purpose : 

The purpose of our NESA is to awaken an awareness and appreciation among 
young people for man^s place within the total environment. The program 
is orientated for, but not limited to, 6th grade studies. With three 
specific objectives we strive to meet this goal: 

1. To introduce the student to hi^; total environment, cultural and 
natural, past and present. 

2. To develop an understanding of man is utilizing the resources 
of his environments 

3. To help equip the student to be a responsive and active member of 
the i^iorld he is shaping and being shaped by. 

Methodologies : 

We at White Sands believe that advance preparation is vital to the 
success of the program. We present a teacher's workshop annually. The 
teachers can check ouv- a pre-site kit, which they review and use all or 
part in preparation of the students for their field environmental studies. 
We also, upon request, provide on-site orientation for teachers. 

Upon student arrival, a ranger presents a short pre-talk and shows our 
ten-minute orientation slide show. He hnl.ps students find answers to 
t^ie questions in their vjorkbooks and about the work of a ranger . At this 
time a NESA kit is made available for usage in the study areas, 

Materials Provided : 

A pre-site kit is provided for usage before coming to White Sands National 
Monument. This consists of four l6-minute color films, two books on the 
presentation of ecological concepts in the field, a student workbook for 
each student, a natural history handbook, a set of slides of the NESA's, 
and a teacher's guide. Our ten-minute slide show is presented to the 
students. We also have a NESA kit. This is a metal cabinet with various 
types of experimental equipment. This can be taken to the study areas 
and the proper equipment used fo^' the planned experiments. 

Pro grain Funding and Evaluation 

The White Sands National Monument NESA program is funded mainly through 
the Interpretive Division's operational funds. The materials for the 
student workbooks and the tea cherts guide are supplied by our operational 
funds and the printing of these books is done by the Alamogordo, New 
Mexico School District. 

We ask teachers to evaluate the program. This gives us feedback as to 
its success and usefulness. There are ro published reports being filed 
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at this time. However^ usage is recorded in the National Park Service 
Annual Public Contact Report. 

Future Plans : 

We plan to continue our annual teacher's v;orkshop. There is also a 
revision of the student discovery workbook in the making. We plan for 
a revision of the environmental nature trail at Garton Lake. Plans for 
an interpretive shelter in the Garton Lake area have also been made. 
We also plan to supply the sixth grade teachers of the local school 
district with two books which may be helpful in presenting environmental 
concepts . 

James M. Thomson 

December 1976 



BANDELIER MTIONAL MONUMENT 

Superintendent^ Bandelier National Monument Los Alamos j New Mexico 
Ql^hhi (50^)672-3861. 

An Environmental Study Area was created in Bandelier National Monument 
as part of the National Environmental Education Development (NEED) Pro- 
gram. The ESA proper is located in Frijoles Canyon, a site where man's 
interaction with his environment has been continuous for centuries, yet it 
remains a natural area. 

The primary purposes of our ESA are to provide an area where students 
can study man^s interaction with his environment and. the ecosystem of 
Bandelier National Monument. Frijoles Canyon provides the opportunity 
to view an ecosystem and man's interaction with this ecosystem from pre- 
historic on through modern times. 

This ESA is used by local school groups, primarily from the Los Alamos 
Public School Sysuv;ii\. They function primarily independently. The 
strands concept developed by the National Park Service is used exten- 
sively. 

Materials such as films^ publications^ etc., provided by the National 
Park Service are made available. Teacher workshops are conducted periodi- 
cally. 

A handbook on "Teacher Aid Materials for the Bandelier Teacher's Workshop" 
has been printed for the use of local teachers. 

Plans for the future are to continue the present program with local 
schools. More materials may be developed at a later point in time. 

(December 1976) 
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RUl^AL PLANNING CONFERENCE 



Dr. Alan M. Schwartz, Director of Environmental Studies; St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York 136l7i (3l5)379-53^7, 



With the awarding of a P.L. 93-278 mini-grant on July 1, 197^^ moved 
our target date for our major conference on Effective Rural Planning to 
September 197^. The majority of the summer was spent on identifying 
both speakei-s and participants, and outlining the most critical topics 
to best meet our goal of heightening awareness to the unique needs of 
rural planning. The conference was held on September 26-27, 1975 at 
the St. Lawrence University Conference Center, Saranac Lake, New York. 
Approximately one-half of St. Lawrence County municipalities were 
represented, as were planning agencies from neighboring counties, three 
New York State Regional Planning Commissions, and menbers of academic 
institutions and consultijig agencies. 

After the conference, discussion centered on how regional follow-up 
conferences could best meet the aeeds of the participants* A ques-- 
tionnaire was developed and distributed to aid in the assessment of 
the problems and opportujiities in the next phase of the grant. 

Since the conference, many requests for us to stage sinilar conferences 
have come from surrounding counties. To meet the needs of other rural 
groups, i,' grant request for developing resource materials that grcv^; 
out of thia conference via publication of a "Handbook on Effective 
Rural Planning^' was filed for fiscal year 1976^77 ^ and wa^ awarded. 

Summary of Conference Hig;hlights ; 

Dr. Alan M. Schwartz, Director of Environmental Studies at St. Lawrence 
" aversity and Conference Director, started off the proceedings with an 

-erview of planning. He explained several social movements whioh 
result in greater rural involvement in planning^ such as growth, sub- 
urbanization, and increasing demands on the natural environment which 
have led the Adirondack Park Agency and St. Lawrence Eastern Ontario 
Commission to require local planning. Effective local planning is a 
way for rural communities to retain control over their own destinies 
in the face of higher levels of government control and incremental 
changes which destroy community cliaracter. 

Citizen Involvement in Planning: 



Steven Dean, associate planner with the St. Lawrence County P~ ing 
Board, explained the process of surveying citizen values and oi- ns 
through the use of questionnaires. In addition to informing pla- 
of citizen^s desires, the questionnaire alerts local people to the 
beginning of a planning process, and gets them thinking about the land 
use issues in their community. 

Mary Rutley, Colton Citizens for Land Use Planning, described the un- 
fortunate experiences of one town whose citizens' comitients on the town 
plan were solicited only after the plan was nearly complete. These 
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citizens were offered a minor choice of variations in a plan without 
having been in on any of the previous steps in the process. Since this 
time, an active citizens group to monitor the Town Planning Board has 
been created to insure citizen input. 

Warner Dietz, Chairman of the North Elba Planning Board, presented 
practical advice on how to run a public meeting for clarity of presenta- 
tion and maximum citizen involvement. 

Intelligent Land Use Principles - Rural Resources : 

Dr. John Green, Biology Professor at St. Lawrence University^ spoke 
about non-market values of natural resources, the importance of a 
diverse natural environment for stability a-nd resource regeneration, 
and the special amenities of rural land. 

Dr. George Armstrong, College of Environmental Science and Forestry, 
Syracuse, stressed ethical standards in decision theorj' as used by local 
planning boards, who must identify their constituencies and weigh the 
various values and preferences to establish workable community goals. 
He pointed out some of the radical changes in land values which result 
from planning actions, and suggested ways to improve the overall value 
of a rural community - for instance, creating forestry, recreation, or 
natural resource protection districts similar to agricultural districts, 
or combination of several small towns for economical provision of ser- 
vices. 

Intellige nt Land Use Principles - Inventory and Analy sis : 

William Johnstown, director of Essex County Pl^inning, conducted a work- 
shop on inventory and analysis of man-made community features such as 
roads, housing, and sewage or water systems, using as an example a rural 
town where population was declining and housing and service were deteri- 
orating. 

Richard Shaw, with-Roger Trancik Associates, conducted .a workshop on 
natural and visual resources inventory and analysis, using the method 
of map overlays of various natural resourco elements. He pointed out 
the important things to look for in evaluating location of future 
development, and also gave suggestions about preserving a town^s visual 
character. 

Translating Citizen Goals, Data, and Principle s into a Plan: 

Ian Walker, Environmental Analyst with IJew Jersey's Department of En- 
vironmental Protection, spoke to the need for citizen involvement 
throughout the planning process from the selection of well-defined and 
attainable community goals, through choosing a consultant and demanding 
of a consultant the type and quality of work the community desires. 

Richard Grover, Director of St. Lawrence County Planning, ' stressed the 
importance of establishing goals to suit the individual character of 
each to™. The final plan is merely a reflection of these goals, givein 
the resource characteristics and settlement patterns that already exist. 
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The Town of Stockholm's innovative planning process was discussed in 
detail. If the plan relates in a logical way to community goals, it 
is easier to defend and implement than if it is an arbitrary applica- 
tion of standard planning techniques. 

Implementa tion : 



Ron Randall, Town of Wilmington and Essex County Planning Boards 
pointed out some of the planning board's problems (political and other- 
wise) in handling criticism and variance requests after the plan and 
land use controls have been passed by the Town Board. He stressed the 
need to be firm, yet open to changes and continuing citizen input. 

--Alan M. Schwartz 
October 1976 



ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION COALITION 

Nancy A. Wolf, Environmental Education Consultant; 1^6 Fifth Avenue, 
Suite 1130, New York, New York 10010. 



The Environmental Action Coalition was founded in 1970, after the 
first Earth Day. Since 1971 it has supported a program in environ- 
mental education, basically oriented to the urban environment and pri- 
marily aimed at students and teachers in the upper elementary grades. 
However, as knowledge of our work and our publications has spread-, 
we have been of assistance to all levels of education, from pre-school 
to adults . . . 

Our overall objective, toward which all of our specific projects aim, 
is to spur the development of environmental teaching throughout the 
educational and community activity system. We have encouraged teachers 
on all levels to integrate environmental principles into their various 
curriculum subjects. We have also sponsored the teaching of environ- 
mental education topics as a separate part of the curriculxim. We con- 
stantly strive for a combination of classroan teachers and outside 
resource persons who will together open up the world of the urban 
environment to students and activists- of all ages« 

Our direct target audience has of necesf^ity been in the Gr^^ater New 
York Metropolitan Area, since it is physically impossible for cur 
staff to conduct field work at distant points. However, through the 
distribution of our printed and reproduced materials, we have reached 
a na tion-^vide constituency. 

Since 1971 EAC has published Eco-News , -an environmental newsletter 
for children in Grades l|-6. It is now published seven time • per 
school year, and is sent nation-wide, as well as to several foreign 
countries. There have been num.erous favorable reviews of Eco-News 
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in ne-wletters and magazines that serve the educational and environ- 
mental community. It has been used many times as a supplemental re- 
source for programs conducted by other organizations. Two examples 
are those courses taught by the American Museum of Natural History and 
the Gateway National Recreation Area, the first Urban National Park. 

Through special funding by the Deerfield Foundation and Prospect Hill 
Foimdation, EAC was. .able to research, develop and test three curricula 
in environmental education. Our first curriculum, "Don^t Waste Waste, ^' 
gives an overvievj of the many interrelated problems of solid waste, 
as well as exploring in depth such sub-topics as "Recycling," "Solid 
Waste Dir^posal," and "Packaging." 

"Less Power to the People," our second curriculum packet, investigates 
energy and the environment and focuses on action projects that young 
people and adults can do to help conserve energy and use forms of 
energy that are least-polluting. Our energy materials have provided 
impetus to our overall program, since, through them, we have been 
able to speak about the topic to many audiences, including school 
children. We have also conducted many teacher workshops under special 
funding, and have generally been recognized as one of the leaders in 
education projects on the relationship of energy and the environment. 

"Green Spaces in City Places", our third teaching packet, spotlights 
the urban ratural environment and opens the eyes of young people and 
adults alike to the beauty and importance of trees on the street. 
This packet has led to many in-school teaching projects by AEC) 
staff, and has become an on-going project every s\:lng and fall. The 
packet contains classroom lessons in botany and general tree informa- 
tion, as well as oiitdoor activities where students conduct experiments 
and actually care for trees on city streets. 

Our tree care lessons have led to our latest successful film, entitled 
"Something for the Trees .. .Something for the City." The film presents 
an urban neighborhood as it organizes for care of its trees. We see 
teachers, students, community activists and concerned residents as 
they care for trees. The film both motivat::s and instructs in this 
important natural urban area. This film will be widely distributed 
in the New York City area this fall, and will join our other film, 
"The Village Green," in nation-wide distribution in 1977. 

Our plans for the future include the development of at least two 
new curriculum packets, on-land use and on transportation. We will 
be seeking funds to conduct more workshops and direct classroom pre- 
sentations. We continue to write for other publications, such as 
Instructor magazine, and to plan new books to add to the two we al- 
ready published through Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Nancy A. Wolf 

October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 220 
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ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Environmental Education Program; Final Report, ED lOh 6hO 



PROJECT CUE: THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE COMMUNITY URBAN ENVIR0NI4ENT 
PROJECT 

Paul Danels^ Project Director; ^00 E. 62nd Street^ New York, New York 
10021 j ( 212 )6i;li-65 00. 



Overall Purpose : 

To develop an informed minority perspective on environmental issues. 
Specific Objectives : 

To develop a training program curriculum for urban community-based 
minority groups leaders in environmental/ecological is sues ^ relation- 
ships and analysis. 

Target Audience : 

Minority groi.p leaders/organizers, emphasis on the inner city. 
Methodologjies ; 

The curriculum will make extensive use of audio-visual materials^ in- 
cluding slide shows^ videotapes and pamphlets. It will* be culturally 
specific and employ the macular as motivational and communication 
tools . 

Materials Produced : 

The following audio-visual products are under production: 

1. A slide show on how general environmental issues affect inner-city 
people; 

2. Three individual slide-shows more intensively treating: 

a. Pollution/Toxic substances^ e.g.^ air, water, noise, occupa- 
tional safety, environmental health 

b. Solid waste 

c. Energy and its relationship to technology and employment 

3. Three videotaped case studies of local programmatic actions, e.g., 
videotape documentary of inner-city community group on the Lower 
East Side (NYC) installation of solar collector on the low-income, 
sweat-equity cooperative. 
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Funding Source : 

Office of Environmental Education, fflEW. 
Plans for the Future : 

The project's materials will be used in stimulating the participation 
of local minority group leaders in the local environmental decision- 
making processes. Both motivational and instructional, they will lay 
out priority urban environmental issues and provide the tools to assess 
options and act upon those issues iJi their own communities. 

Paul Dan els 

October 1976 



ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Population Policy a-d the Black Community. ED O96 377 



ENVIR0N14ENTAL HEALTH 

Irving J. Selikoff, M.D., Research Professor Emeritus, Environmental 
Sciences Labor-atory (Division of Environmental Medicine), Department 
of Community Medicine, Mount Siiai School of Medicine, City University 
of New York, 100th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10029. 



The overall purpose of the unit is epidemiological research in the area 
of Environmental Health, with major emphasis on Occupational Health. 
Teaching (training) is limited to medical students and to Occupational 
Medicine Residents, as well as to the House Staff of the associated 
hospital (Mount Sinai Hospital). Our Occupational Medicine Residency 
Program is approved for training by the Liaison Committee on Graduate 
Medical Edi.ication. 

Our funding sources are principally the Federal Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the American Cancer Society. 

Our plans for the future are to continue our current program in re- 
search and to expand our education program. 

Harry Heimann, M.D. 

October 1976 
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SAGAMOrOS HILL. EMVIRDMENTAL STUDY AREA 

William Gibson, Chief, Visitor Services^ vSngamore Hill National Historic 
Site, Cove Neck Road, Box 30h» Oyster Be Jew York 11771^ 
(5l6)922^1iUli7. 



The Sagamore Hill ESA is located on a 30-acre portion of the 85-acre 
Sagamore Hill National Historic Site. Natural features include a mjjced 
eastern hardwood forest type, meadow, orchard, fresh water ponds, salt 
water marsh and shore frontage on Long Island Sound. Cultural features 
include the home and grounds of the late President Theodore Roosevelt's 
farm. A one-half mile loop trail through the woodland crosses the salt 
marsh on a footbridge and runs along the beach. The Old Orchard Museum, 
formerly Theodore Roosevelt Jr.'s home, includes an auditorium with 
facilities for viewing film and videocassette programs • 

In general, the facility is designed to provide a resource for group use 
under the guidance of group instructors. Park personnel are insufficient 
to serve in a regular teach*^. ng capacity but do work with visitirg groups 
in an advising capacity. Use of the NESA ha ^ been de-emphasized during 
the past year due to the needs of the interpretative program in the House. 
However, the year's use consisted of 11 groups totaling 532 persons j 
since the NESA was initiated in 1968, some 1^.00 persons used the area. 
The groups have consisted chiefly of grammar school level from nearby 
school districts. With limited high school participation. Boy Scouts f rom 
th^ town of Oyster Bay have used the site in conjunction with their con- 
sei'vation merit programs. 

William Gibson 

December 1976 



ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES INSTITUTE; 

William C. Ritz, Directory Suracuse Universi'-y, 213 Huntington Hall, 
Syracuse, New York 13210^ (3l5)U23-i|2l7. 



Funds for the continuing operation of the Environmental Studies Institute 
of the School of Education at Syracuse University have not been jn.cor- 
porated in the 1976-77 budget. The decision to discontinue ESI^s oper- 
ation is a direct result of the widespread financial squeeze which has 
affected so many organizations across the nation. 

Established in December of 1969 as a vehicle for providing Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the local community with a means of dealing with' environmental 
problems through educational programs, ESI was expected to eventually 
become financially independent through external funding, which was at 
that time predicted to become abundant. However, as the financial con- 
dition of facets of higher education steadily deteriorated in recent 
years, grano monies became more and more scarce for those working in 
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enviroiuiicntal education. As a result, ESI remained dependent upon the 
School of Education budget for its basic operating expenses. The grants 
which were obtained were simply inadequate to enable the Institute to 
continue its basic operations. 

The Institute's on-going sponsored projects vjill be carried through to 
their full completion^, included are both the People and Technology and 
Essence implementation projects. 

W. C. Ritz 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ii39-iiliO 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 82 



boges/ecos training institute 

Dr. Fi^ank Thompson, Project Director; 833 Fox Meadow Road, Yorktown 
Heights, New York 10598j (911^) 21^5 -1^009 or 6919. 

The ECOS Training Institute offers three-day workshops in a process of 
carriculum design using environmental education as a model. This cur- 
riculuiri design process has Infusion as its core. The ETI process has 
proved effective on a national level in assisting diverse local school 
districts to meet their educational priorities (e.g., environmental 
education and career education, among others). Participants actively 
engago in curriculum design, stewardship, and community-classroom inter- 
action. 

The prograifi adapts to any teaching style because the teacher uses her/ 
his existing program to involve students in environmental studies and 
activities. Use of existing equipment, facilities, school grounds 
and local comrfiunity is built into the program. 

Teams of 3-8 educators from one school p3^nt are trained to pl^n a 
curriculum and imploment the program. Prior bo training, the super- 
intendent must complete a district profile and sign a letter of agree- 
ment which provides that (a) workshop participants will have planning 
time to meet as group, if they wish, for a perit>d of nine months 
after the vjorkshopj (b) workshop participants will present an awareness 
program to colleagues. Board of Education and community members. 

Classroom teachers then implement their own cux'riculum designs. How- 
ever, a building a da inistra tor must be on the training team to provide 
needed adn-iinistrative support. 

Training is /available for teachers K-12, administrators, community 
representatives and resource personnel within the i:chool district. To 
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support training handbooks on the curriculum iiufusion process, activi- 
ties and conununity involvement (including how to conduct a student 
survey) are available. 

Since 197U the ETI has trained educators from 230 school districts in 
23 states. These activities were made possible by a grant from the U.S. 
•Office of Education as part of tb^ National Diffusion Network. Train- 
ing activities as well as technical assistance to adopting districts 
are expected to be available through 1977. A grant from New York State 
Title IV-C supports operations in New York State. 

Laura Kelly Higgins 

Resource and Research Associate 
October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFElffiNCE: pp. iiii3-iiU5 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 8ii 
ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Environiaent: A Hvxmanistic Approach, ED 103 197 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Charles T. Vizzini, Science Curriculum Specialist, Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Schools, P. 0. Box lit9, Charlotte, North Carolina 28230; 
(70a)372~8620. 



Our environmental education efforts have come a long way since federal 
funding in 1968 was provided to develop an Outdoor Laboratory Program 
(Independence Outddor Laboratory) at a local high school. Our latest 
major emphasis has been the development of an Environmental Education 
Center which is in joint cooperation with the Charlotte Nature Museum 
as of 1973. 

The center has a staff of three helping teachers hired by the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Schools and one museum liaison officer. Their duties are 
responsibilities affect the entire science curriculum within this sys- 
tem. Environmental education complements the existing curriculiim rather 
than being a separate course, the only exception being at the high school 
level, where an elective course can be offered. 

Several programs are in operation at this time. They include: Valuing 
the Environment (both for elementary and secondary); Outdoor Laboratory 
ProRram^ K-12; Outdoor Education Campdjir^ Program , 6th gr^ade; and a 
Summer Camping Program, grades 10-12^, Man and His Environment . 
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The Valuing the Envj.roniaent materials are either interdisciplinary or 
multidisciplinary in content utilizing values clarification strategies 
as a basis for student activity-oriented encounters within the classroom, 
on the school grounds or within the community. The program strives to 
develop an awareness at the elementary level and get into more problem- 
solving situations as the students progress to high school. 

The Outdoor Laboratory Program encourages all schools to take advantage 
of existing woodlots, fields and the like adjacent to or on school 
grounds for environmental studies. Approximately IjO schools out of 108 
are involved in this program. Supplementary materials have been written 
which complement the outdoor activities. Title III funds in I968 provided 
for its beginning. 

The Outdoor Education Camping; Prof^ram was piloted during 1975-76 for sixth 
grade students utilizing two privately- owned camps. Students participate 
in 2|-day activities at camp which strive to develop awareness and knowl- 
edge by exposing students to new experiences in the natural environment 
and to foster self- improvement and group interaction. The program is 
funded by tuition and scholaiship monies with emphasis placed on Your 
Environment Series developed by the Forest Service and adapted to local 
needs. Student participation is expected to double during 1976-77. 

In addition to the above!, high school students participate in a summer 
cross-country camping program that is interdisciplinary in nature en- 
compassing comparative ecology, environmental studies, American history, 
literature, historical geology, canoeing (when available), backpacking 
and fine arts. We attempt to make our students sensitive to the natural 
environment and to develop within them a sense of responsibility for it, 
themselves and others. High school graduation credit is available. It 
is tuition-funded, and some scholarship money is provided. All areas 
of the United States, except the Florida Everglades, have been studied 
in addition to many in Canada and Mexico during the last nine years. 

Charles T. Vizzini 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. hh8-hh9 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 85-86 
ERIC D0CUI4ENT: 

Valuing the Environment ^ Elementary. ED 106 087 
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ENVIR0NI4ENTAL SCIENCE PROGRAM 

James B. Annas^ Granite Falls Elementary School^ P.O. Box Granite 
Falls, North Carolina 2863O3 ( 70i|)396«.2222 . 

Our Environmental Science program was discontinued in 197U-75 at the 
close of the school year. Trails and materials are available for our 
use as needed. 

— James B. Annas 
October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 231-232. 



MURPHY HIGH SCHOOL .NATURE TRA]! 

Mrs. Geraldine Meadows , Murphy High School^ Murpl^, Morth Carolina 
28906^ (70ii)837-2U26. 

Our nature trail has been destroyed due to the construction of a new 
four-lane highway. We must wait until the road project is complete be- 
fore we make plans for a new trail. _ . 

Geraldine Meadows 

October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 233 



ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS AND ALTERNATIVES ASSOCIATED MTH ENERGY DEVELOP- 
MENT IN NORTH DAKOTA 

David Givers^ Coordinator^ Community Environmental Mucation Programs^ 
Center for Environmental Studies^ Tri-College University^ 302 Stevens 
Hall. North Dakota State University^ Fargo^ North Da3:ota 58102 ^ 
(701)237-7353. 

The final report of our project funded under P. L. 93-278 (Grant 
#0007501078) is repcroduced below. In addition to this activity^ field 
trips and seminars have been conducted. • A current project of community 
education involves working with a number of citizens'^ groups and agencies 
to find solution to a local river basin flooding problem. Our only 
source of funding is through grants and contracts. 
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Objectives of Grant Program ; 

1. To enrich and aid the state, local political sub-divisions, and con- 
cerned citizens with factual information regarding environmental and 
socio-economic impacts due to energy development in North Dakota and 
the surrounding region. 

2. To develop instructional materials such as slide series which can be 
utilized by citizen's groups following the workshops • 

The citizens of North Dakota and the surrounding upper Great Plains have 
recognized that energy resources consumption and energy resources devel- 
opment will have extensive and long-lasting effects on the existing 
regional patterns of their lives and livelihood. The awareness of im- 
pending change has increased over a number of years now; however, a 
full understanding or knowledge of the ijnpact of coal development has 
not generally become a part of the debate regarding those impacts. As 
the scale and intensity of coal development increased, so has the voliame 
of research reports and planning studies. Frequently, the debate over 
coal development has centered on incomplete and inaccurate data. The 
factual information contained in the research literature needed to be 
digested and recapitulated in terms that those individuals not acquainted 
with scientific jargon could understand. The purpose of the grant pro- 
gram, as outlined in the objectives, was to provide through public for^lms 
factual knowledge of coal development in North Dakota. 

The public forums commenced on October 20-21, 1975 in Bismarck, North 
Dakota when the Tri-College Center for Environmental Studies participated 
in a program which brought together industrial representatives, political 
officials, and environmental individuals and groups. This conference was 
a joint effort sponsored by Tri-College Center for Environmental Studies 
and several departments of North Dakota State University, including Eco- 
nomics, Transportation Institute and the Water Research Institute. 

On April 2^, 26, and 27, 1976 a series of meetings were held in New 
England and Dickinson, North Dakota. These meetings included the audio- 
visual presentations as developed by the Center for Environmental Studies. 
The purpose of these forums was to present the compiled information to 
the citizens at the local levels. 

The second objective, an audio-visual presentation of the socio-economic 
and environmental impacts of coal development, was completed prior to 
the public presentations. 

Project Success: 

The measurement of the success of this project can only be derived in- 
directly; a sociological instrument was neither designed nor intended 
for this project due to the nature of the objectives. The desirability 
of the program is attested to by the readiness of small towns and local 
citizen groups to invite and accept Center for Environmental Study pre- 
sentation of the subject matter even though coal development has received 
constant attention at the local level. Also, requests for the completed 
audio-visual series have been received from a number of schools and 
organizations including the State Film Library. 
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Goals and Concoptual Validity : 

The origijially established goals and concepts remain valid. The imple- 
mentation of the program, however, was limited by the resoTirces 'allotted 
under the terms of the grant. It became apparent during the study and 
preparation phase that objective number three, a reference center, would 
have to be eliminated. The goal remained to provide educational materials 
and disseminate information more directly to the public. 

A recent survey, conducted in July 1976 by the North Dakota State Plan- 
ning Division, shows that over 70^ of the population consider the con- 
servation of natural resources and the protection of the natural environ- 
ment as their first and second goal; this listing or prioritizing occurred 
in a list including jobs and energy development. The fact remains that 
environmental quality and the achievement of that goal through environ- 
mental education must be considered of paramount importance to the target 
groups. 

Unusual Features a nd Educational Strategies ; 

The uniqueness of this project has been to implement those strategies 
which often have worked and which become lost in the continuing search 
for innovation; North Dakota remains unique in the sense that the people 
don't have to be offered flashy slogans or gimmicks. The mid-western 
ethic allows for the direct method of education through conversation and 
explanation followed- by questioning and discussion. This methodology was 
expressly chosen on this basis and for these reasons. 

Organizational Coll aboration s ; 



The Center for Environmental Studies collaborated with a nixmber of groups 
to implement the programs, a few of which will be named here for pur- 
poses of illustration. The help of these groups in establishing meeting 
times and places and developing local publicity was required for the 
success of the program. Those groups include: North Dakota League of 
Women Voters, The Bad Lands Environmental Association, The United Plains- 
men, The Farmer's Union, and the New England Rotary Club. 

Data Collection and Evaluation :^ 

No data were to be collected under the objectives or goals of the 
program. 

David Givers 

October 1976 
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BUliLINGTON DAM DEBATE 

Dr, Clark Markell, Director, Environmental Education Project, Minot 
State College, Minot, North Dakota. 58701j (701)852-3100, Ext. 3^0. 



Under the provisions of a U.S. Office of Education Environmental Educa- 
tion Resource Development grant, Minot State has produced a siiriulation 
game called the "Burlington Dam Debate." Siiaulation is an educational 
technique in which students are assigned "roles" in an artificial situa- 
tion, and asked to do the appropriate research and critical thinking 
necessary to enact their role. Unlike many environmental educatj.on 
curriculum materials which emphasize issues in other areas of the country, 
this project focuses on the social, technical and environmental aspects 
of flooding and flood control along the Souris river system located in 
the Northern Great Plains. 

The Simulated Situation ; 

The Congress of the United States is faced with proposed legislation to 
eliminate flooding problems along the Souris River. Large sums of money 
are involved and Congressmen are under pressure from several interest 
groups. The decision is made to set up a joint Congressional Committee 
to examine the various alternatives. At the first meeting of the joint 
committee in Washington, it becomes apparent that several members have 
never visited the Northern Great Plains and many know very little about 
local attitudes, climate or geography. For that reason the decision is 
made to hold a Congressional hearing at Burlington, North Dakota. The 
town hall is reserved and witnesses representing several points of view 
are called to testify. 

The Materials : 

Each set is packaged in a 10x12 inch firm box and contains the following 
published materials: 

A. Seven Profile Cards: Sever! four*-page folders containing text, pic- 
tures and cartoons are used to summarize the views of each "witness." 
Witnesses include: 

1. A Local Mayor 

2. President of the "Friends of the Valley Association" 

3. Regional Director of the Army Corps of Engineers 
U. A professor of ecology 

5- Canadian citizens from Saskatchewan and Manitoba 

6. Flood plain residents 

7. A farmer living upstream from the proposed dam site 

B. One Resource Book: A 20-page newspaper has been "published" for use 
as a resource by any students wishing to augment testimony or to pre- 
pare testimony for new witnesses. 

C. Name Tags: These are suitable for propping up in front of a panelist 
sitting at a table. 
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D. Teachers Guide: This contains suggested rules and procedures to 
follow; Considerable space is devoted to a discussion of how teachers 
and students can design a new simulation about other important local 
issues. 

E. Audience Profiles: Roles have been developed for audience people 
in the simulated hearing. Characters range from local youth and 
elderly farmers to news media representatives. 

Cl^rk Markell 

October 1976 

ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Western North JJakota High School Senior Profiles. ED 108 873 



COOPERATIVE ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATE ON PROGRAM 

Dr. William Bo Jackson, Director: Ms. Judith A. DuShane, Coordinator; 
Environmental Studies Center,. Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio U3U033 (Ul9)372-0207 . 

Through the Environmental Studies Center, a Cooperative Environmental 
Education Center is operating that has the following functions; 

1. To provide learning experiences for teachers to familiarize them 
with the meaning, techniques, and tools of environmental education. 
This could include seminars, workshops, in-service programs, or 
curriculum assistance. 

2. To aid teachers in increasing the number of environmental education 
activities available to their students. This Ciould include planning 
assistance, materials loan, consulting relationships, and resource 
identification for everything from a field experience or land lab 
development to a mini-course or a complete curriculum re-evaluation 
involving students, teachers, administrators, and community residents. 

3. To link teachers with professional help in their areas of interest 
and concern. This could include consiiltants from the cooperating 
organizations, business, industry, local government, or university 
personnel. 

U. To assist teachers in locating needed resources. This could include 
games and simulations, field trip information, audio-visual and mass- 
media materials, references, and curriculum guides. 

5. To foster communication among public school teachers and university 
personnel in order to share successful educational activities, pro- 
duce a multiplier effect, and improve the quality of education for 
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students. One cormaunication link is the free newsletter^ *'Eco- 
Centric/' which is published bi-monthly. 

In the 1975-1976 school year CEEC was funded by a grant from the Ohio 
Dspartment of Education. The final report is available from the En- 
vironmental Studies Center. Several workshops, resource sessions, and 
ccffisultant services uere provided through CEEC. Future plans include 
facill.ation of interdisciplinary courses and emphasis on energy and 
population problems. 

Judith A. DuShane 

' October 1976 



MOUND CITY GROUP NATIONAL MONUMENT 

Fred J. -Fagergren^ Superintendent^ Mound City Group National Monxunent, 
Route 1, Box 1, Chillicothe, Ohio U5601; (6li|)7 7U-1125. 



The establishment of a NESA at Mound City Group National Monument has 
been an on-going project for the past several years. Essentially the 
program has been operative since 197U. Only recently, however^ has 
application for official NESA designation been made. Following is a 
report of current study area activities. 

Overall Objectives ; 

1. To rediscover the environment through sensory awareness. 

2. To develop an understanding of the relativity of all things com- 
prising the environment. 

3. To create a sense of responsibility for the environment. 
Specific Objectives : 

Mound City Group National Monument preserves 23 burial mounds constructed 
by the prehistoric Hopewell Indians between 300 BC and AD 600. Because 
of the many environmental changes that have occurred in this area since 
that time the area provides an excellent opportunity .for study groups to 
compare the resource use of primitive society to that of modern man. 

Tai'get Audience ; 

Althou^ the Mound City Environmental Study Area tends to attract prima- 
rily elementary-age school groups, use of the study area is not restricted 
to any specific group nor to any specific field of interest. 
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Methodologie s : 

The environmental education program is designed to provide necessary tools 
to the nearby educational community. A study manual containing sample 
activities which are easily adaptable for a variety of age groups is 
available. In addition, a variety of equipment and publications are 
available on a loan basis. The Park staff serves as a resource but does 
not generally become involved with individual study groups on an active 
basis. It is believed that educators should develop and conduct their 
individual group programs. 

Materials Produced : 

62-page activity manual with bibliography and rescairce list. 
Pro ject/t^o gram Evaluation ; 

Due to economic restrictions area groups have been able to use the study 
area only on a very limited basis. The chief problem seems to be pro- 
viding for the transportation of students to the site, those- who have 
made use of the facility have responded enthusiastically. Members of 
the Park staff have and will continue to make the benefits of this program 
known to area ^teachers via workshops and meetojigs. "When official NESA 
designation has been established, it is hoped that the area will become 
more well known and thereby receive additional use. 

Fred J. Fagergren 

December 1976 



HILLSIDIi; PROGRAM AND REPORTS 

The CiTxCinnati Institute, 2090 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 1^5202. 

This program was initiated in 1972 and was made possible by a grant 
from the Architecture and Environmental Arts Program of the National 
Endowment for the Arts under its City Edges program, by contributions 
and grants from concerned Cincinnati citizens, businesses and founda- 
tions, and by contracts with the City Planning Commission and Depart- 
ment of Urban Development of the City of Cincinnati. 

A special newspaper supplement (#9 below) w^^s further funded by a grant 
under the Environmental Education Act from the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, a grant from Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, and donated services; f ran the University of Cincinnati 
and The Cincinnati Post. 
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Reports available are: 

1. The Effect of Aesthetic Considerations on the Validity of Zoning 
Ordinances; The Status of Aesthetic Land Use Controls in Ohio by 
Robert E. Man].ey and Timothy A. Fischer; $3-50. 

2. Environiaental Quality Protection Regulations for the City of Cin - 
cinnati: A Preliminary Strategy Report by Robert E, Manleyj |3.50. 

3. Hillside Studies and Legislation Across the United States by o^. A. 
Chewningj $5.00. '■ 

The Visual Importance of Cincianati^s Hillsides by Hayden B. May 
and Samuel V. Noe, Jr; $3-50. '' 

5. Outline of a S^^stem of Environmental Protection Zoning Ordinances 
for the City of Cincinnati ; $3.50. ~" 

6. Landslide-Prone Bedrock Hillsides Within the City of Cincinnati ^ 
a map (Uti" x 7U") prepared by James E. Hough and Associates and 
Robert W. Fleming; $S0.00. 

7 . SujTunaries - Hillsides .Reports 1-6 ; $3 .50. 

8. Cincinnati Hillsides Development Guidelines j containing the prin- 
ciples and guidelines for development within Hillside Environ- 
mental Quality Zoning Districts; $3.S0, 

9. A Topography of the Mind: The Meaning of Cincinnati Hillsides ^ 
a special newspapeir supplement documenting the perceptions and 
values of the citizens > $1.00. 

In the Spring of 1977, it is expected that a research report will be 
available describing the results of this publication upon public aware- 
ness and action. ^ - 

As of October 1976, the City Planning Commission is preparing an ex- 
planatory report on Environmental Quality Zoning. It is expected that 
this report will be available, from that office by early 1977. 

None of these reports necessarily reflects the position or policy of 
any Federal agency and no U.S. Government endorsement' should be infer- 
red. 

(October 1976) 
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YOU AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

Dennis L« Harvey^ Coordinator; You and the Environment, Educational 
Research Council of America , Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
UU113; (216)696-8222. ' ^ 

You and the En^dronment ; An Investigative Approach (1976) is a major 
revision of Man and the Environment (197U}> This is a one-year junior 
high school science program that utilizes a variety of content and 
learning methods that are relevant and appealing to young people. 
The primary goals of the program are still to develop the students' 
abilities to investigate their environment and develop their own in- 
formed perspectives on environmental problems. The program materials 
have been developed and tested with the help of approximately eighty 
teachers and their students. 

You and the Environment embodies several improvements over its prede- 
cessor. These include: 

1. More investigations of the students* own environment. 

2. Modifications of existing investigations to improve classroom 
management. 

3. Exclusive use of the metric system in the program as well as an 
appendix to help students understand the system. 

li. Student performance objectives now listed in the student t^xt. 

5. A new emphasis in nany of the investigations on energy use and its 
affect on the environment. 

6. An expanded and more helpful teacher's edition. 

7. A career opportunities appendix relevant to topics treated in the 
program. 

You and the Environment consists of twenty-four topics grouped into 
four units: 

I. Investigating living things 

II. The nvironment affects living things 

III. Living things affect each other 
IV*. People affect the evironment 

At the beginning of each topic, students are given performance objec- 
tives. At the end of each topic, there is a series of items that stu- 
dents may use to check their progress toward these objectives. Answers 
to these items are now separated from the items into an appendix.' An 
additional program for testing students is also available. Within the 
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program^ there are four investigations that use the following simula- 
tions and games: The Redwood Controversy ^ The Mouse and the Maze ^ The 
Planet Management Game , and The Pollution Game . Commercial publications 
and distribution of all course materials is handled by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company^. One Beacon Street, Bocton^ Massachusetts 02107, 



Dennis L, Harvey 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REPERENCE: pp. I469-I47O 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 90 



INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDIES 

Dr. Walter B. Bohl, Executive Director, Offices at Capital University, 
2199 E. Main Street, Columbus, Ohio l43209j (6ll4)236-7179 or (6lit)236-. 
6697. 



Objectives : (a) Exclusively for scientific and educational purposes^ 
{^h) To provide opportunities for students to learn about their environ- 
ment, in all disciplines^ through direct field experiences^ to provide 
the structure for developing an intensive field study program with com- 
petent leadership; to promote educational and scientific activities 
through direct field experiences; to cooperate with school systems so 
that students may receive academic credit. 

Officers : Executive Director^ Walter B. Bohlj Operations Coordinator, 
Ruth G. Brownj Research and Development, Carol V, Bergmanri; Equipment 
Coordinator, Craig C. Kramer. A Board of Advisors composed of eleven 
to fifteen educators develops policies and directions for IFS. 

Target Audience : Our target audience includes students from Junior 
high school through continuing education. Those who can care for them- 
selves in the field. Young adults through adults. 

Methodologies : Our method uses hands-on^ experiential education for 
academic credit • 

Since we are experience-oriented, we do not produce non-experience 
materials for distribution. We can provide any or all components of 
extended field study including transportation, lodging, insurances, etc. 
The field studies are totally supported by the student participants, 
I,F,S, can transport, by our own bus fleet or our aircraft to and from 
any study site. Our. largest single project involves a Field Station and 
associated campsite on Andres Island, Bahamas* We are currently develop- 
ing a new study site in Jamaica and propose other U.S, and Caribbean 
sites • 
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Below is a list of schools, universitites, and colleges utilizing the 
Andros Field Station during the 1976-1977 season: 

Winter 1976-1977 

1, Bucks County Community College, Newtown, Pa. 

2. Wittenberg University, Springf i ^"^'^ ^ ^Hi 
3t Rio Grande; College, Rio Grar 

i|. The Ohio State University^ > 

^. Bexley High School, Bexley 

6. Miami-Trace High School, Wash • v^ourt House, Ohio 

7. Thornville I^iblic Schools, Thorn ville, Ohio 

8. J, 0, Johnson High School, Huntsville, Alabama. 
University of Maine, Farmington, Maine 

10. University of Boston, Boston, Mass. 

11. DoPauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

12. Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 

33 • Thomas Cortland Cominunity College, Dryden, New York 

ll|. Fair child Tropical Gardens, Miami, Florida 

1^. Parkersburg Commimity College, Parkersburg, West Virginia 



Spring 1977 

1, Parkersburg Community College, Parkersburg, West Virginia 

2. Hatha way-Brown High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

3* J. 0. Johnson High School, Huntsville, Alabama 

I4. Ashl^md College, Ashland, Ohio 

Colujnbus School for Girls, Columbus, Ohio 

6. Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

7. Worthington High School, Worthington, Ohio 

8. Nox^;ark High School, Newark, Ohio 

9. Andros Club, Mansfield, Ohio 

10. University of Wisconsin, Plattevillo, Wisconsin 

11. Mount Vernon High School, Mount Vernon, Ohio 

12. St. Augustine High School, Lakowood, Ohio 
13 f Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio 
llu Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina 
1^^ University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Surnmor 1977 

1. Colina High School, Colina, Ohio 

2. Hocking Tectinical College, Chillicotho, Ohio 

3. Lima-ShawnQO High School, Lima, Ohio 
h. Dolphoa High School, Dolphoa, Ohio 

Wostland High School, Qrovo City, Ohio 

6. Woatfall High School, Circlovlllo, Ohio 

7. Aahland Collego, Ashland, Ohio 

8. Baruck Inatltuto, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S.C, 

9. Arllngt^on High School, Arlingban, Ohio 

10, IMblin HlRh Soliool, Dublin, Ohio 

11, Whitohnll IliG'^ School, Whitohall, Ohio 

12, Contor of Soionco ^^nci Industry, Golurnbua, Ohio 
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13. 
111. 
15. 



Westerville Public Schools, Westerville, Ohio 
Brunswick Community College^ Brunswick, Georgia 
Andros Club, Mansfield, Ohio 



Walter B. Bohl 

October 1976 



1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. Ii71-li72 
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ERIC DOCUMENT: 

International Field Studies 1973. A Report to the Bahamiam Government , 
ED 056 510 



MOHICAN SCHOOL IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS, INC. 

Ronald Reed, Directory Mansfield School in the Out-Of-Doors, Route #2, 
Box 287, Loudonville, Ohio liUSiia; ( 1^19 ) 9914-32 01. 



The Mohican School traces its history back to I96l and an experiment 
in outdoor education by Madison Local Schools in Richland County. In 
1961^, a county committee was fomed to expand the Madison program to 
include all the county school districts. In 196^, the project was 
givon a throo-yoar federal grant. In the summer of 1969 the grant 
period ondod. 

The Mohican School in the Out-of -Doors was approved under Title III of 
tho Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196^. Beginning in 196^ 
tho program was administered by the Springfield Local Board of Education 
which made the federal application, received the funds and spent the funds 
according to a budget which had been established by the Mohican Execu- 
tive Coimiiitteo and approved by Washington. 

Whon the grant period ended in 1969 the participating schools each sent 
their share of the operating expenses to the Springfield Board of Edu- 
cation which continuod to administer the program until 1971. 

Thoro wore twelve school districts participating in 1966-67, sixteen in 
1968-69 and over twenty in 1972-73. Approximately 2800 students par- 
ticipated in the program during the 1972-73 school year, and about 
3026 students attended in 197l4-7^. The school also servos special 
education students, conducts a teacher workshop and a follow-up post 
school year workshop for olemontnry age students plus a college work- 
shop In cooporablon with Capital University in GolumbUvn. Well over 
20,000 sTtudont^ had portiaipatod by tho end of 1975-76. 
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Tho school serves mostly ^th, 6th, 7th graders and special education 
students. Most of the students attend five days and four nights. Some 
half -week sessions are also conducted. Pre-schoolers from a Child Care 
Center have also attended sessions • 

An executive committee of representatives from all participating dis- 
tricts has always advised the Mohican staff. This committee is con- 
sidered the governing body of the school. This committee sets policy 
in the areas of hiring of staff, curriculum, personnel policies, budget 
and scheduling. The executive committee works closely with the Judson 
Hills Camp Comndttee which is responsible for. the facilities. 

In 197h the Executive Comm_i ' »ecame the Board of Directors as the 
school became a non-prof cux. on. A small group of the Board is 

now called the Executive i -i^nv and is made up of the officers of 
the Board. A fund raising uu.^ ,i.gn was started in 197h to supplement 
the budget. 

Permanent committees in the following fields have been established: 
personnel, curriculizm, dissemination, evaluation, by-laws, staff, 
student assignment, and future planning. Other committees are estab- 
lished as the need arises. 

A permanent staff of three full-time and six part-time people under the 
supervision of Mr. Ronald Reed, Project Director, operate the school 
program. The staff is increased and decreased as the weekly total of 
students fluctuates. All members of this staff have been teachers in 
other sc'iool systems and have had training and experience in outdoor 
education. This staff is assisted by six college-age dormitory staff. 
Ashland College, Capital University, Bluff ton College and The Ohio State 
University Mansfield Branch have cooperated with Mohican by sending 
students for educational experiences. Many students have received 
student teaching credit at Mohican. 

The Mohican staff provides dormitory supervision at night for partici- 
pating schools . 

Classroom teachers from participating school districts may teach with 
the Mohican staff during sessions. For throe years Mohican was a part 
of the San Francisco State College Extension program and offered credit 
to toachers whon thoy taught and/or attended adult workshops. 

Tho meals are prepared by cooks supervised by the camp management. 
Meals are served from Monday evening through Friday noon each week. 

Tho Mohican Staff has developed several publications which are con- 
stantly under change and revision. Anybody interested in purchasing 
some of these publications should write the school for more information. 

Transportation to the school, which is located 25 miles southaist of 
Mansfield, Ohio, is provided by each participating board of education 
for thoir own students by bus. 

Tho school fncilitios thnt lire used are owned by Judson HiXln Rriptint 
Convention of Ohio. The faoilitios contain 260 acros of ground on which 
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is located a main lodge which serves as a dining center and other build- 
ings for classrooms^ etc. An office and storage facilities are provided 
for year-round use. Winterized dorms for girls and boys have been con- 
structed, which Contain a sleeping area, toilets, and lavatories. 
Showering facilities are available in each dorm. The camp operates 
under rules and regulations set down by the Ashland County Board of 
Health and the American Camping Association. 

The curriculum provides for all subjects in the classroom to move to 
an outdoor setting for first-hand learning situations. The studies in- 
clude topics related to the problems of our natural environment. 

We feel that in addition to taking part, these children learn to live 
together^ work 'b-: a community they helpeu create. There is 
an opportuni ' ' and students to learn lo better know and 

understand eau>. uucr. 

We insist that classroom teachers of the students participate in the 
program at the outdoor school. So the program becomes an extension of 
the "indoor" classroo:a. We encourage them to stay at least one night 
and most stay every night. Separate sleeping facilities are available 
for the teachers. 

Ronald Reed 

October 1976 



1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. Ii77-ll79 
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ERIC DOCU>IEN:c: 

1. Resident .rtdoor Education. A Planning Guide . : u>2 388 

2. The Pion> r Student Textbook. Mohican School in \o Out-of -Doors . 
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MAPLE HEIQHTS Ei^/IRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

M. Jane Trth. i-r-ject Director, R:olo Heights City Scn:'.^Ql District, 
S$00 Gl-?i:i;:rit Jrira, Maplo Heights, Ohio i|l4l37j (2l6)::.^ 7-3200. 



This pro[^r£ir. ^ been funded under' Environmental Education Act for 1976- 
77> with a r—-:- of $20,670. Participating institutions are: Maplo 
Hoiphti^ Soni. ich Sohoo]., fi^plo Holr^htw^ East Junior Hif^h School, and 
Miipio Hoif^hLi^ WliU, Junior ilijjli School. 
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Major Goals and Objectives : 

The purposes of the program can be broadly stated as follows: 

1. To provide students with an overview of real environmental problems 
in their canmunity and their world. 

2. To provide students with practical experiences in dealing with the 
complexities of environmental problems and in planning and carrying 
out problem -solving activities related to selected problems in their 
immediate environment, 

3* To provide students with processes and methods they can use in deal- 
ing with the problems and situations they will meet in their jobs 
and everyday lives. 

ii. To help the Maple Heionts Secondary Schools become a viable source 
for the local community. 

Major Activities : 

Students in grades 7-12 and their teachers will be participating in local 
canmunity problem-solving activities conducted as a part of their regular 
classes. These a:^ti vl tie.- consist of long and short term projects which 
fall into two cat - •ricsx. those designed by the program coordinators, 
and those designe. y t*e3.r:iers . 

The role of the ccrj^rdii:^. t r is that of catalyst and resource person; 
coordinator-desigr- ! p:Tr^. cts therefore serve as a moans of in--service 
education for the involved in them. 

Most of the tea che:*-do :ped projects will occur during the second 
semester of the s^^acrl jr. The coordinators will contfjct various teach- 
ers in their builiir^s t'> determine what tji^es of projects they are plan- 
ning for their cl'drJaes ii h^^t could fit into the Environmental Education 
Program. Coordin :;r5 also discuss with teachers the possibility of 
dosigning thoir c. . pro;?:^:bs or participating with their classes in pro- 
jects designod b;; ^h- L- jcher^. This last point stresses tho idea that 
the Environmental Ml.iaj:;^ biun Program must be interdisciplinary. 

EvaliLT tion: 



Evaluation of th- : will bo conducted throiu^ the following methods: 

1. Individual ir* i with the teachers. 

2. QtiQstionnairt^:: f)±\in rfcorod to toachors, students, and conrnunity 
leaders involved i. o project. 

3. Statistical ann : of the data gathered from tho intorviows and 
ques tionna Ir eti . 
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Disscmim tion: 



The final report will be printed and copies made for all teachers in 
the school district and for community leaders, A copy of the final 
report will be given to each of the school systems in the greater Cleve- 
land area, and additional printed copies will be available for school 
systems and organizations expressing an interest in our program. 

Jane Toth 
October 1976 



ENVIRONNENTAL ECONOMIC LITERACY AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 

Dr. Frank S. Wert, Assistant Professor of Economics, Central State 
University, 100 N. University Drive, Edmond, Oklahoma 7303li. 



The theme of the project, funded under P.L, 93-278, is the interrela- 
tions of man, ecology, and technology. The purpose of the project is 
to upgrade the quality of environmental instruction at the level of 
grades 7-12. The project will enhance students' and teachers^ under- 
standing of the impact of scientific and technological progress on 
their i>Jork and personal lives, thereby fostering insights into public 
issues which involve the interface of the environment, science, and 
technology. 

The process of developing new curriculum materials by infusing eco- 
nomic and science concepts which are implemented in the classrooms will 
enable the teachers to apply more effootively economic tools of analysis 
to environjnental issues. 

Over a two-year period. Central State University in Edmond, Oklahoma 
will conduct two 2-week Summer Institutes for 2U secondary science: 
and social studi.es teachers. In the first 2-woek Institute, partii'i- 
pants will develop tentative environmental education curriculuiri mciter- 
lals to bo implemented in thoir respective schools during the 1976-77 
school year. 

In the second 2-week Institute, participants will revise and upgrade 
the pz^eviously developed materials that have been utilized and tested 
in the classrooms. The finalized materials will be disseminated and 
implemontod throughout Oklahoma school systems by the Oklahoma Council 
on Economic Education and the Joint Council on Economic ISducation. 

The Institutes will be staffed by economics, natural resouroos, and 
Giu^riculum development personnel at CeAtral St^te University. 
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— Fronk S. Wort 
October 1976 



OUTDOOR SCHOOL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Jiinmie Pigg, Moore Public Schools, 300 North Eastern, Moore, Oklahoma 
73160, 



Overall Purpose : 

To provide the boys and girls of the Moore School District with a 
better understanding of their environment in order that they may help 
to solve future problems in this area, 

Specific Objectives : 

To develop through activities an attitude that would enable the stud 
to understand and be able in the future to take part in outdoor aci.Lvx 
tiesj be able to enjoy and understand the role of the natural environ- 
ment in their lives; to develop a love and respect for all living 
things; to provide the high school students who act as the student 
teachers with an understanding of the need for and importance of edu- 
cation in solving of the environmental problems. 

Tar£;et Audiences : 

Two-rhy school for all fifth grade students; one-day outdoor school 
for xth grade students; a half-day training problem for all third 
grac students. In addition we use about 12$ students as teacher- 
aids and these students receive two days of training. 

Materials Produced : 

Activities are produced for local use. In addition, we have developed 
a slide program for our teachers to use. 

Funding : 

Only local funds are used. 
Evaluation : 

By toucher feedback, student feedback and in class evaluations. 
Plans for the Future : 

Continuo the present/ program and include a middle school program. 

Jiiunie Pig 5 

October 1976 

1973 i^iiECTORY REFERENCE: pp, 1|89-U90 
1975 ::::i£CTORY REFERENCE: p, 97 
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ENERGY AND MAN»S ENVIRONMENT;, INC. 

Dr. John C. Jones, President j 022l| Southwest Hamilton, Suite 301, 
Portland, Oregon 97201; (503)226-.7131. 

Energy and Man's Environment (EME) is a nonprofit corporation serving 
educators in the western United States. EME initiates and supports bal- 
anced and objective curriculum development and teacher training programs 
designed to achieve energy and environmental literacy. 

EME was initiated in 1972 by the Public Powei Com. .11 oi i... Jorthx^est 
Public Power Association in cooperation with principal state educational 
agencies in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. In 1973^ Northwest Electric 
Light and Power Association, representing all regional investor-owned 
utilities, joined the consortium, thus doubling the financial base and 
strengthening regional program potential. EME is endorsed and supported 
by the State Departments of Education in eight western states—Washington, 
Oregon.^ Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Colorado and Nevada. In each 
state, EME provides a wide sp^'Ctrum of educational services. 

Headquarters for EME is in Portland, Oregon. Support for field operations 
is provided by the Director of Regional Operations centered in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Individual state programs are administered by highly qual- - 
ified State Coordinators. Each is an acknowledged educational leader 
with special skills in classroom instruction, program development and 
implementation. Each coordiriator develops and manages energy education 
programs within bis/her state with the assistance of a carefully selected 
Energy Education Advisory Committee. State committees include broad 
representation from industr;y, education, governjnent and the private sector 
to insure programming streng-bh and objectivity. 

Energy and Man's Environment offers educators a wide range of unique 
energy and energy-related environmental education programs. Each in- 
service or curriculum developmeat activity is "custom tailored" to meet 
the specific needs and interests of the participants. EME focus is 
multidisciplinary and K-12. Programs include: 

1. Conferences: pro\ddG in-depth analysis of major global, national 
and regional energy issues. Each conference provides insight into 
current and projected energy systems and their impacts j inspects 
herenb social> political, economic and philosophic issues; initiates 
dialogue with experts and resource persons j and develops insight 
into the educational implications of the energy dilemma. 

2. Workshops: prepare teachers of all disciplines and grade lovels to 
introduce energy concepts into their existing instructional programs, 
EME workshops, focus on both content and process aspects of energy 
education, ivith the cooperation of school district administrators 
and toachers:., each workshop is "custom tailored" to meet the special 
needs and ir'.orost^ of tho participants and their stiiionts. 
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3. Seminars: focus on examination of selected energy topics with con- 
tent specialists. Each seminar is prepared to meet special partici- 
pant information needs. 

k» Speakers: from all disciplines are available to educators through- 
out the EME region. Requests are initiated through Ihe respective 
State Coordinators or the EME Portland office. 

5. Special Programs: meet unusual energy-related educational needs. 
Special programs have been designed for school administrators^ 
school plant and facilities managers, transportation supervisors, 
debate teachers and school counselors. ^-Locsl utilities, univer- 
sities, research agencies and other energy nsnagement groups are 
available to provide specific resources, materials, and speakers 
to those educators with special needs. 

Energy and Man's Environment conducts an ambitikjus reference and instruc- 
tional materials development effort. Currently available resources in- 
clude a seven- part Energy Activity Guide , Energy/Environmental Glossary , 
Energy Films Index ^ Learning Activity Packages, Energy Calendar for class 
room use. Annotated Bibliography of Key Energy/Conservation Educati on 
Resources and professional papers. These materials are available without 
cost to educators participating in EME developmental programs within the 
service region, and at cost to other educators. 

John C. Jones 

December 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 268. 



RECiaiNG INFORMATION OFFICE* 

Loren Kramer, Director; Jano Crease, Public Information Representative: 
Department of Environmental Quality, Recycling Information Office, 123u 
S.W. Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon 9720^5 (503)229-5ll9. 



The Recycling Information Office of the Oregon Department of Environ- 
mental Quality works daily to inform the public why, how, what and 
where to recycle. Part of that process includes work with schools 
and educators. The office has materials available which Oregon schools 
use. 

The 1973' Legislature established by resolution stato rolicy that Ore- 
gon public educational ..nstitutions should act to make resource con- 
sorviition an integral part of thnir physical operations and curriculum 
by teaching about recycling, by reducing school wa,sta, hy recovering 
msirketablo school wastes, and '^\y purchasxn[^ recycled pr:^ducts. 
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To implement that policy the DEQ Recycling Information Office began to 
work cooperatively with the Oregon Department ^ Education and Oregon 
Recyclers. 

In January 1976 a uu. ..oh v held to discus., uuj Legislative resolu- 
tion and to deteririine how be. . to implement it. A letter went to all 
state schools from the Department of Education informing them of the 
resolution and asking for participation- Shortly thereafter the En- 
vironmental Education Association of Oregon, a private organization, 
decided to fund a curriculum development project. The project was co- 
sponsored by the DEQ and the Department of Education, (EEAO Contact: 
President Mike Vaughn, EEAO, P.O. Box ^kQk. Eugene, OR 97kO^; DEQ 
Recycling Office Contact: Jane Cease, 123a S.W. Morrison, Portland, 
OR 9720^; Department of Education Contact: Claudia McDuffie, Environ- 
montal Education, Department of Education, 9il2 Lancaster Drive N.E., 
Salem, OR 97310.) 

At a May 1976 workshop educators and recyclers reviewed the first draft 
of "Reduction, Re-Use and Recycling: The Three Rs to the Best Use of 
Earth's Finite Resources," a curriculum guide to facilitate infusion 
of the three concepts into school curriculum, grades K-12. 

EEAO members and Recycling Information Office staff edited the curricu- 
lum packet and produced a working draft. This is being reviewed and 
tested in Oregon classrooms during the 1976-77 school year. After 
that time the EEAO will determine format for a salable curriculum 
guide . 

Jane Cease 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ^08-^10 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 98-99 
ERIC DOCUMENT: 

A Guide to Running a Rocycling Project, Second Edition* ED 107 il79 



MULTNOMAH OUTDOOR SCHOOL 

Warron C. Gilfillan, Director of Outdoor Education; Multnomah County 
Intermediato Education District, 220 S.. E. 102nd, P.O. Box 166^7, 
Portland, Oregon 97216; (503)25l5-l8i|l. 



Inai*easing populations are crowding the nvailable land in nuiny statos 
in our nation • There lias boon misuse of our natural resourcci^ that Is 
iTiaking daily news leadlines. The result is 3 great national concern 
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tliai our- people bo taught to use wisely the land and resources that 
rema in • 

In Oregon^ populations are still comparatively small. With the over- 
whelming portion of its- economy deriving from forest products, farming, 
tourism, and fishing, it is obvious the State of Oregon relies heavily 
on its natui'al resources. It is also obvious that the extent to which 
sixth grade students today learn to understand and conserve these re- 
sources . will largely determine their economic security and standard 
of living in the future. 

To that end the Multnomah Outdoor School is strictly an education pro- 
gram, conducted in the out-of-doors where nature may be observed first- 
hand. It is primarily dedicated to teaching sixth graders the funda- 
mentals of how nature works and man's place in the natural environment. 

ISie basic philosophy of Outdoor Education is, simply, leaving the class- 
room to teach those things in the out-of-doors which may best be taught 
there. In this sense the "outdoors" could mean the most populated urban 
area or the most isolated wilderness. 

Environmental Education is a much broader concept wherein man reaches 
for answers that will allow his survival on this planet. It is the 
"Big Picture". It deals with teaching about the total environment as 
it affects man where he lives. 

Outdoor School, in contrast, generally means taking the student away 
from where he lives to a totally new piece of geography. The purpose 
is to supply a fresh, relatively untrammeled environment where the 
student can study the natural world without the drastic alterations im- 
posed by man. Only in this setting where all the elements of the 
natural world exist side-by-side can the students really understand the 
essential interrelationship of these elements. Only here can he see 
that if man affects one element, he affects all others. Th^^ study of 
ecology makes sonsei 

Unlike the traditional classroom, the Outdoor School student is sur- 
rounded by what he studies and can see, feel, hear, smell, and even 
taste the realities of the natural world around him. He learns with all 
his senses. Outdoor School is not an attempt to add new subject matter 
to the curriculum. Rather, it provides an ideal environment for teach- 
ing certain areas of study which suf f er *in the comparatively sterile 
atmosphere of the indoor classroom. 

While emphasis is placed on natural science and "ecology", students 
continue to develop their knowledge and skills in social studies, lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, art, music, physical education and recreation. 
The difference is that they use these skills in investigating, measur- 
Ir^gj and reporting discoveries in nature and in the experiences they 
shc^re with others in the out-of-doors. Those studios make sense be- 
cau^o they have practical application in a real, live situation. 

The rosidont, week-long, coed Outdoor School for sixth grade students 
ia ^ho typo of program currently pursued by Multnomah Outdoor Education. 
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Camps owned by youth- serving organizations 'are leased as sites for the 
Outdoor School. These supply ready-made facilities which have already 
been designed to house and feed young people in relative comfort. 
Being able to live close to their outdoor classroom offers students 
endless educational opportunities difficult to obtain elsewhere. Even 
though a camp is used as the site for the Outdoor School, it is iiapor- 
tant to understand that this experience is not a recreational camping 
trip. Outdoor School is a serious, education-centered program where 
students attend school 2U-hours-a-day in a beautiful, natural setting. 
But, rather than disregard the camp atnosphere, all of the social 
living advantages of "camp" are used to strengthen the program. The 
"camp" climate is a bonus that is not wasted. 

One of the outstanding advantages of Outdoor School cones from the nev; 
and close relationship that develops between teacher and student as 
they explore nature and share discoveries together. Almost univer- 
sally, teachers who have accompanied classes state, "I never really 
knew my students until we spent a week together at the Outdoor School". 
Teachers find that students who are poor achievers in the modern, read- 
ing-oriented classroom, suddenly cane to life at the Outdoor School 
and experience success because of the direct-contact approach to out- 
door studies. Being able to compete once more on an equal basis with 
others has made many a "slow" student an enthusiastic performer. 
Better students forfeit nothing, but enjoy the fresh approach to learn- 
ing in the pleasurable Outdoor School atmosphere. 

To the average student to whom teacher may be a rather distant figure, 
the Outdoor School is a great revelation. Here students find teacher 
delvj.ng barehanded into soil, rotten log, or water ^s edge along with 
students, sharing discoveries and learning with them. This new rela- 
tionship cannot help but increase tea cherts effectiveness in all areas 
the' rest of the school year. 

■ 

The resident Outdoor School has many advantages over short-term Out- 
door Education efforts. For one, it provides a longer, more continuous 
period of time in which to correlate the study of natural' resources 
with the total school curriculvim. Sixth graders and their teachers 
experience an uninterrupted week in which they can live, work and play 
as well as learn together as an intact class. 

The Outdoor School week starts with four sixth grade classes arriving 
by bus at each Outdoor School site on a Sunday afternoon. A cursory 
medical check is followed by an orientation to the site and its rules. 

Staff is then introduced, cabin groupings formed and students settled 
into their living quarters and into the Outdoor School routine. Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thiu^sday constitute four full days devoted 
to pure discovery and instruction. 

Every class sponds one full day in round robin fashion in the study of 
each of four natural resource study areas. Water, Soil, Plants, and 
Animals. To assure maximum use of five hours of daily outdoor study 
time tho Outdoor School supplies a staff of four higliLy qualified 
specialists, one each in Water, Soil, Plant, and Anajnal resource stu- 
dios. 
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Working with a new class each day, each Resource Specialist appraises 
each tea cherts desired degree oi involvement, the teacher's knowledge 
of the resource subject, and the level of class preparation. The 
evening before, a tailor-made lesson plan may then be cooperatively 
developed which allows the Resource Specialist to either supplement a 
particularly well-informed teacher or to carry the major portion of 
the instruction. 

Morning studies generally center around students exploring their en- 
vironment within the framework of the resource area xmder study for 
that day • Given some fundamentals by their instructor they soon form 
into small discovery groups led by individual members of the teaching 
team. In addition to the teacher and Resource Specialist, the teaching 
team comprises a Senior Counselor and four Junior Counselors, or a 
total of seven people for each class. Thus, with a 1 to student- 
teacher ratio, the small group discovery approach to learning becomes 
a reality at the Outdoor School. 

Every teacher who takes a class to the Outdoor School attends a day- 
long workshop several weeks before the opening of the school session. 
At this time teachers who are not biologically oriented learn skills 
in each resource area so they may becane infomed and participating 
members of the Outdoor School teaching team. Junior Counselors (high 
school age cabin leaders) also take a part of their training at a two- 
day workshop designed to prepare them as discovery leaders in a re- 
source speciality. 

Teacher-class evaluation tdjne occurs when class and teacher meet to- 
gether after the evening meal. Field worksheets are brought up-to- 
date and the highlights of the day^s instruction emphasized. Each 
teacher has a chance to consolidate the gains in knowledge and give 
special attention to the slower or to the advanced student. 

Because of the resident status and regional nature of this Outdoor 
School, the social living phase offers an imposing bonus. Unlike the 
instructional phase where classes are kept intact, living groups are 
intentionally mixed to include students from diverse areas and walks 
of life. Two or three students fran each of the four classes attending 
the Outdoor School each week are formed into a new living group of 
eight to ten students either of boys or of girls. Each group is housed 
in a separate cabin under the leadership of a topflight . high school age 
person called a Junior Counselor. These outstanding high schoolers 
stand as idols to sixth graders, and they are made especially aware that 
their conduct is an example to their young followers. The value of 
this association is profound, inevitably carrying beyond the end of the 
Outdoor School. Among the sixth graders, comradeship and concern for 
other students soon .evelop. Each learns that how he stands with 
others is measured by his own attitudes and abilities. 

A third grouping of students after the instructional and living organi- 
zations involves the entiro school community when they gather en-masse 
for eating in the dining hall, for an hour^s recreation in the after- 
noon, or at tho evening campfire for singing and skits. 
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Everyono dines family style in the central dining hall where balanced 
meals are prepared by experienced cooks. Using the host system, stu- 
dents conform to high standards of etiquette and table manners. Every 
effort is made to mix students at the tables to provide more opportunity 
to meet new friends and all staff members. 

Vital members of the staff are the Senior Counselors who keep the pro- 
gram and functional portion of the Outdoor^chool running with enthu- 
siasm. People with experience in youth camping are chosen for the many- 
sided position. Not only do Senior Counselors serve as instructional 
assistants to Resource Specialist, but they are the prime movers of the 
Outdoor School daily schedule. As such they counsel high school people, 
organize campfire and mealtime programs, lead duty groups and conduct 
afternoon recreation activities. 

Each student is responsible for his own bed, cabin neatness, and per- 
sonal cleanliness. In addition, each living group is scheduled to do 
a full round of all other chores necessary to operate the Outdoor 
School. After first being taught, by a Senior Counselor, everyone is 
scheduled to set tables, serve as table waiter, act as host or hostess, 
clean tables, carry firewood, clean rest rooms, forecast the day's 
weather, and raise or lower the flag with ceremony. 

Between the end. of lunch and the start of afternoon instruction, a 
quiet time is observed with living groups restricted to their cabins. 
At this time students are encouraged by their Junior Counselors to write 
home, practice skits and stunts for the evening campfire, or sing songs- 
or, .near the end of the week, nap. 

Though the emphasis is on education at the Outdoor School, an hour- 
long Recreation period is offered each afternoon after classes. Sixth 
grade students use this time to take part in counselor-supervised, out- 
door-oriented activities such as ri lery, archery, axe and saw, bait 
casting, naturecraft, and hiking. Thursday afternoon recreation is 
devoted to cabin group competition in a field day, featuring recrea- 
tional as well as. academically oriented events. 

Each evening after dinner and teacher-class evaluation, the day's 
activities are climaxed with a campfire program. Depending on weather, 
these are held around an outdoor bonfire or indoor fireplace. Group 
singing is supplemented b;, skits and stunts performed by cabin groups. 
Campfire' programs and on a quiet note with Indian legends or serious 
songs and an impressive closing. After groups return to their bunlcs, 
the sounding of taps brings an end to each full day at the Outdoor 
School. 

One lunch during midweek is declared "cookout time" with each sixth 
grader, along with his cabin mates and Junior Counselor, cooking his 
own noon meal over a homemade "hobo stove". Often this inititates a 
now appreciation of mom's cooking but always a feeling of self-re- 
liance. 

Friday inc.. irlng involves an overview or summary session conducted by 
the teacher or Ilesoiu^cc Specialist, An effort is made at this time 
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to unite all the resource areas into a single ecological package, ; 
pointing out the necessary interrelationships of all natural resources. 
Students are hopefully made to realize that their own futures depend 
their knowledge of these interrelationships. 

After lunch on Friday, the final flag lowering and a simple tree plant- 
ing ceremony mark the end of Outdoor School. Inside the buses departing 
for home the tears of students are matched by those of the staff who 
sing goodbye to their new-found young friends. Only then does it be- 
come really obvious that Outdoor School is more than academic in nature. 
The social learning implications often appear the most important product 
of Outdoor School. 



— --W. C. Gilfillan 
October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. SoS-SOl 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 98 



LOWER MILFORD OUTDOOR CONSERVATION AND EDUCATION CENTER 

John H. Leeser, Lower Milford Elementary School, Southern Lehigh School 
District, Box 567, Rd#2, Coopersbixrg, Pennsylvania I8036; (2l5)965-U095« 



The site is located on a piece of land adjoining Lower Milford School. 
The land contains a forest, shrubs, ferns, a marsh, and a stream, among 
other things. 

Since 1972 the fifth grade classes have been involved with blazing a trail 
through the center. The students have also researched various plant and 
tree species, prepared reports and made speeches, and had their speeches 
tape-recorded. This tape recording coincide^^ with a series of wooden 
markers identifying various plants and trees ■'^long the trail. 

All one needs to tour the Lower Milford site is the tape recorder. He 
simply smarts the recorder at the trail's beginning and receives a complete 
guided tour of the outdoor center by following the tape's instructions. 

All work has been done by the students, with the help and guidance of 
John H. Leeser, fifth grade teacher, and John Yeager, Principal. 

(November 1976) 
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SUMMIT ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREA 

Allegheny Portage Railroad National Historic Site, P.O. Box 2U7 , Cresson 
Pennsylvania 1663O5 (8li;)886-.8l76. James R. Zinck, General Superintend 
entj S. Paul Okey, Chief of Visitor Services j Terry Anderson, Environ- 
mental Education Coordinator. 



Objectives ; 

1. To introduce the student to a total cultural and natural environ- 
ment, past and present, and h61p him realize that he is a part of 
it. 

2. To develop in the student an understanding of how man is using or 
in some cases misusing his resources. 

3. To provide an opportunity for the student to work directly in en- 
vironmental problem solving. 

U. To equip the student to be a responsible member of the world that 
he is shaping and that is shaping him. 

Target Audience ; 

Educators and interested individuals who may wish to use the Allegheny 
Portage Railroad National Historic Site as an outdoor classroom. All 
grade levels from Kindergarten to 12th grade are welcome. 

Materials Available ; 

Tea cherts Guide to the Summit Environmental Study Area. Special em- 
phasis is on Kindergarten through the sixth grade level. 

This site is one of approximately 200 environmental study areas which 
have been set up by the National Park Service of the U. S. Department 
of the Interior, designed to support and stimulate environmental 
education programs in the local school districts. 

The current program consists of assisting local schools, conducting 
classes in environmental education, and offering on-site workshops for 
teachers interested in becoming more familiar with the area and the 
environment . 

Terry Anderson 

December 1976 
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BAPTISM CREEK ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREA 

Hopewell Village National Historic Site, R.D. #1, Box 3h$, Elverson, 
Pennsylvania 19520. 

Environmental education at Hopewell Village is concentrated in the 
Baptism Creek Environinental Study Area* The overall purpose of the area 
is to provide a setting where a school teacher, with the proper orienta- 
tion and introduction from the Park staff, can guide students to an under- 
standing of man^s interaction vjith his environment. 

There are ten specific objectives of Baptism Creok Environmental Study 
Area : 

1. To provide the opportunity for youth to recognize the interdependent 
cies of the web of life. 

2. To confront man with his obligation to respect and respond to the laws 
of nature. 

3. To appreciate the impact of change. 

U. To relate the outdoor environment of the study area to the ever in- 
creasing urbanized environment. 

5. To develop an awareness of little things. 

6. To understand the responsibility and thought involved in decision- 
making. 

7. To awaken a curiosity about ways of improving the world around us. 

8. To remind man that technology is not the cure for all environmental 
ills. 

9. To instill hope that man can preserve a quality life for future gener- 
ations. 

10. To try to eliminate "it's the other guy" approach in explaining blame 
for the environmental crisis. 

Our program is directed toward fourth, fifth, and sixth graders. An in- 
troductory talk about the environmental crisis is presented by a uniformed 
ranger at the Visitor Center. He also presents the Park Service response 
to the crisis. The talk is followed by a bi^lef movie, "Children and 
Trees". The class then proceeas to the study area, and the teacher con- 
ducts the tour of the area. 

The program is suffering from decreasing use in recent years. The energy 
crisis, coupled with rising costs in general, have led a number of school 
' systems to eliminate trips" to - the Park . The Nolde Environmental~Educa tion 
Center is Reading also provides an excellent program to many children 
who might otherwise come to Hopewell. 
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Visitors to 't^-r2 ...^ark are encouraged to use the area as a place to hike, 
photograph naxur^^, see wildlife, and enjoy the outdo in general. The 
trail register ir: the area shows a great deal of use by casual visitors, 
and several rrr -3 of horsemen use the area each year No changes are 
planned for tne ::rea in the near futur:^. 

Eli'^nlu; . 1: E. Drsrude 



ROUND TOPS w:n±: .IMENTAL STUDY AREA 

John R. Earnsx, Superintendent j Ge-r-ysburg National Ml ary Park, 
Gettysburg, Pe:._::ylvania 17325. 



The general purpose of the study area is to provide resources for the 
interpretation and study of values and relationships between man and 
his natural, historical, and cultural/historical environment, especially 
as they relate to the Gettysburg area. Round Tops ESA provides a loca- 
tion at -which students can apply classroom learning experiences to their 
actual surroimdings. 

Round Tops ESA consists of three general areas: Little Round Top, Big 
Round Top Loop Trail and the Granite "Living History" Farm, Each area 
emphasizes a different avspect of environmental education. Little Round 
Top's significance for environmental education is primarily historical. 
Here instructors can develop programs around the effects of Little Round 
Top's "environment" on men and events during the fighting of July 2, 1863. 

On the Big Round Top Loop Trail instructors can introduce the student 
to a relatively undisturbed Pennsylvania hardwood forest and its wide 
variety of plant and animal lif-e. Man and his 'relationship to his natural 
environment is' the central theme for instruction on this section of the 
ESA. 

The Granite Farm and its programs help to develop in the student an under- 
standing of rural life in mid-19th century America by providing a "com- 
plete" farming operation including (l) planted fields j (2) various types 
of farm animals and programs wiiich interpret contemporary farm lifej 
(3) summer kitchenj and {h) a functional blacksmith shop. Here students 
can^learn of man*s attempts to cope with his environment over a century 
ago, as well as the effects of battle on man and the environment. Groups 
interested in* visiting granite Farm should make reservations by contact-- 
ing the Park Superintendent. The Granite Farm is available by special 
reservation, as well as on weekends throughout the spring and fall. The 
farm is open daily during the smnmer months. The various areas and pro- 
grams within Round Tops Environmental Study Area are suitable for all age 

...ZV^^^*...^^py]eyev^ t he ..ESA „ it s elf . wa s „.deml.oped„mt h _the„.upp e n.. elementary^ 

grades in mind. 
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A Teacher^ J Guide - tie .irund Top»r ESA is currently nearing completion. 
This guide wiH t-- sidelines and suggested approaches for teacher^; 

of hthf 5ta, a?r . ^ r^; :ei :n trip planmng and V^sation of the SSA 
itself. Trie Te ^ Ju. will be available in spring of 1977^ 

and can be acqu ^ \ v^r ng the Park Super intenae-^ . 

Two publications nv'. ' liable which are pertine_- : to the Round Top^ 

ESA. They are pain: ' ets Itled "Granite Farm, Fac -to-Face With The 
Past" and "Big Rou: i To? ^^-9 Trail" which is a self --guiding brochure* 
These publications t ni- ^ vailable through the Park Superintendent^ 
may be picked up az :.he T]ri3 i±.te Farm or Loop Trail. 

Completion and diss ^^lOh of the Teacher's Guide should create a marked 
increase in ESA in' ^nr. visitation. The Teacher's Guide and the 

" brochures are just - o: a continuing process c... upgrading the programs 
and resources of t 'I'^i -ops ESA. 

— John R. Eamst 
December 1976 



ENVIRONMENT AND ENEHS 

Leroy D. Johnson^ De^jxi srid Professor of Chemistry, Lincoln University, 
Lincoln University, r ruisylvania 193^2. 

An environmental course. Environment and Energy, has. been developed under 
a P,L, 91-5l6 grant, lie i:c:nsider the two years of experijnenta tion 
utilizing experts froifi t^^c: jommunixy, county and local area as a valu- 
able experience for tis :udents, community, and the experts who taught 
and participated in rn£.-:r'^; the. program work. 

Leroy D. Johnson 

October 1976 



1975 DIRECTORY RIj^-JRENCE: p. 362 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Wendell PoCTy, Principal; Londonderry Elementary Schocl, e j^er Da-]:phin 
School Dis^ict, 260 Schoolhouse Road, Middletown, Penis^^o . ^'ania 170573 
(717)9UU-9U62. 

In the past decade, man has suddenly begun to realize t "ifr ^possibility of 
his own exr-inction. Without oxygen, food, water, and o -ae- natural 
resources, ^we earthlings will be unable to survive, Sifir^-:. according 
to a national news network, the United States citizenrj c^'-^umes and 
wastes more than ^0% of the earth's resources, it woulii Bt\Br. wise to 
help children discover the intricate balance of nature 3nc :^so develop 
an appreciation for the wide use of its resoiirces. 

The Outdoor Education Program at Lower Dauphin School B^-zzzLCt is a learn- 
ing experience that utilizes the natural outdoor setting, s a laboraitory. 
Children study first hand the natural sciences and the acu^ervation of 
natural resources. 

Our program is a resident type program with the children leaving school 
cn a Monday morning and returning to school on Friday afternoon. There 
are numerous goals of the Outdoor Education Program. Three of the irajor 
objectives are: 

1. To provide the chil.dren first-hand contact with the principals of 
natural science. Throughout the program an. emphasis is placed on 
conservation and man^s interrelationship with nature. It is hoped 

' that we can gain an appreciation of the beauty of nature and show 
how serious the problem of polluting our natural environment has 
become. 

2. To provide an opportunity for practical application -of knowledge and 
skills learned in the classroom. This would include the areas of 
social studies, mathematics, language arts, music, art, and physical 
education, in addition to science. 

3. To provide an opportunity for children to live, plan, work,, and 
share respa n sibility together. Children are encouraged t"s become 
self-reliant in this setting away from home and are expecrsd to 
practice good citizenship in a democratic community of peers. All 
children axe expected to carry out duties in the cabins.- di^lTrg; hall, 
and on the camp grounds. 

Lower Dauphin School District conducts its Outdoor Education Program at 
Camp Hebron near Halifax, Pennsylvania. The camp is a church-omiai area. 
The school reserves the camp for a five-day period in the spring or the 
school year. 

Prior to going to camp, extensive planning and preparation are dtns "by 
the faculty and administration. There is a one day pre-camp orisrifetion 

jf or_the fifth grade students during the fall of the school .year ai/ Ca:7Tip 

Hebron. During this time the students become familiar with the facilities 
and locations of the camp. While at camp for the one-day fall orientation, 
the students are encouraged to observe the camp with all their senses. 
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They wriL--:! down their observati in small notebooks so that they may 
coir4._jre rrid contrast their fall servaOi.irjis with the new obs3rw:tions of 
spring. Objects that may show s. ns of raange due to weatherir: ; are 
placea at various locations thr ;hout thei camp. The student: ^^cord 
where these objects were placed ...d conic ba:;k to them in the x ■ -ig to see 
how they :::iave ctianged. It is feli: that z'y- fall orientation ,rjc:^:-s the 
"students "o beacme £g miliar wit; uhe carr.p so that it is not s .:. j:::Sdnge 
setting i.:r therrr. in the spring. 

Daring the schrol year, informational bii TT etlns concerning tiiie planning 

and prep£:z3:ticiis being made for camp are s-ent to the parents* Approxi- 
mately three x^^eeks before going to camp, a Parent-Student HarDiiibx)ok is 
compiled by the students and faculty. This handbook explains fully the 
camp program to the parents and hopefully answers many of their questions. 
Also provided for the parents , about ons week before leaving for camp, 
is a Parent Orientation Night, Iz is during this time that slides of 
previous years at camp are shown to the parents to help them to have an 
even better understanding of the camp program. After the slide presenta- 
tion is a question and answer period which proves to be valuable :ln answer- 
ing specific questions that parents may have concerning the cainp program. 

Camp counselors and instructional aides from the Lower Ilauphrii. ri.;..za School 
ai^e interviewed by the fifth grade teachers. Upon close examinai::ir)n and 
discussicn^ twelve counselors ^ six girls and six boys^ and six insn^ruc- 
tional ar^des are chosen to go to camp. It is the counselors' responsibil- 
ity to b£t with their cabin group twenty-±our hours a day for the week- 
long camping experience. Their duties range from overseeing their cabin 
to having the student report on time for^ instructional period aind meals. 

The responsibility of the instructional aides is that of helping the 
staff member to which they have been assigned. Their duties include set- 
ting up displays^ doing experiments with the students, and working with 
small groups. 

The fifth grade students are divided into twelve groups^ .six girls ^ 
groups^ and six hoys' groups. The groups range in size from ten to 
twelve students. Each cabin group is assigned a counselor and cabin. The 
instructional aides are plB.ced in cabins ^^diere it is felt they are needed. 
The girls cabin loop and the boys cabin Iciop are located in separaii;e area^: 
of the canp. 

The six teachers^ the nur:sL, the cooks^ a^d the student teachers are 
lodged in a separate cbiz^ thai: is centraZLLy located in the camp. 

The school nurse is at -zne camp twenty-fonr hours a day for the total 
five-day experience. A dacrbor is _.also on call during this tinie. 

The menu.:f.or zhe entire week is. jna.de by ±ihe school's dietician: :a3id the 
head cafeieria cook. The head xamp cafe1?=^a cook is in char of all 
meals whiLe at camp. She is gii?sn assisisnce by some of i>he irnxfchers of 
fifth grade students who volunteer their services for all or part of the 
week at camp. Four ninth grade home economic girls, who are chosen by 
their home economic-teacher-,- go along^-ta camp-to^help-in the- preparation- 
and serving of the food* 
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T:.::. re art ji/:, x>jo-hour instru 'r • , periods daring the week. Each 
i^-3tructi \nal oup attends ea:h i^^''^ bructional period once during the 
vO^v. A: instructional group is made up of one cabin of girls and one 
c: oin of :r;"3. This makes each instructional group range in size from 
tw enty t: fe;;aan~-four members. Du.:;*:' ag the instructional period the 
teacher ^, Lhe 1:. tnictional aide^. axi'i the two counselors are involved in 
wrrking with tz^ children. Thii: =:r.»..bles the instructional groups to be 
su-odividec;. irxz- groups of five tr. <}:lX students. 

Scnie instzi:Lf:r'::L^;i.3l areas that ar5 .:zaught at camp are Entomology^ Pond 
and Strear Conserve t ion... . nd Tree Identification, Survival and 

Outdoor Us^rz.. _Arts and Crafts^ ..^iiL Geology. Each teacher is in charge 
of compil^a-:; .;ixs own unit as it c^zilL be used at camp. 

Special re.^x^'a-oional activities a-^-: conducted each evening after meal 
tinie. Thi^se rsurea tional activi;^_-js include boating and fishing, horse- 
back ridi:-3, a hayride, archery, oid physical education. The teachers 
and counselors laho are adept in tfesse areas are placed in charge of each 
area. 

After the recreational period, the evening activity period is held for 
about an hour and a half. It is during the evening activity period that 
outside speakers and guests present programs to the students. These in- 
clude representatives of the Fish and Game Commission, a State Forestry 
representatrive, a nature slide presentation, and a square dance. 

The theme f:or cne of the evening r3rograms, which extends into the next 
day, .is Pioneer Night. I" is during this time that the students get first 
hand e:iLfr::lence at "roughing it." Each student cooks his own evening meal 
over an .subside wood Sre that his cabin group has built. After experi- 
encing' :ri-3 own icookiir^, the students gather around a bonfire where stories 
are tojiL^ When story time i.£ ::x)mplete, each student unrolls his sleeping 
bag ornfre ground an- experf-^rcss sleeping out in the wocds under the 
stars V 

71-^2 ncMt morning the jHHuud^^jr.s -EirB a:wakened by reveille shortly after sun- 
rise. -Ttev -kindle tbsir -£Ires ■:ro get them blazing again and begin to 
Q-ysz^: '-tr^rr^r ^nraakfasto out in trie open. 

Wacn b•^^iz^^^rt is .ccirpiet^ed^ the .s±udents extinguish their fires, roll 
up tke^z^ aeidrolls, Cunid are ready tin climb Peters Mountain. The climb up 
Peters Hioxritain is csre of tr,e hiigfZights of the camping exp^srience. Once 
at the tn:^ zi this miLe amd a halx hike, the students are rewarded with a 
br ea t fa— i^: "tt: viex^ iiai; iiiiej" lon^ remember and talk about. 

As a fainsz^r^xp to tiiiH camp±rig exfsrience for the parents as well as the 
students:, the school holds a Poslr^mp Parent Night. During this time 
the parents are able to vievj a sl^ife presentation of their son's or 
daughter's -axperience at camp. It is during this time that the teachers 
can receiva helpful feedback as tc how the parents and' students felt the 
camp program was operated. This ifeedba ck enables the teachers and staff 
to try to make improvements for ftrture years. 
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The district pro'/ided the lunds ::or this program with a small fee being 
collected from each student. 

Kenneth B. Allwijie 

November 1976 



SITES FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDr^-ATICl^ JE3EL0PMENT 

Rosl;^m Kahler, Executive Assirtaixu^ Northampton County Conservation 
District.. R. D. Nazareth., Per-sylvania iSOoiij (21^)759-0323 • 

The SEEE projec-t Sites for Environmental Education Development ESEA 
Title irr project no. Fii-7305l vcKS^ a regional program to develop environ- 
mental awareness. The overall purpose was i^o develop environmental 
education sites at a developing c±ate park aztd local .school sites. 
Teachers-teams from a schocL werB, trained ami developed environmental 
educa"tion activities. One-^hundr^-fifty tesmers wer-e involved in a 
series of suimTier and academic school year workshops. Teachers received 
six graduate credits from the Peimsylvania State University for partici-f 
pation. 

A coordinated program was developed by the Northampton County Canserva- 
t ion -District . This -effy~ proviciad the utilization cfL the many Federal, 
State and Local i^.^encies. The Agricultural Extension Service and Con- 
servation 3is:'".rict person,, provided the leadership for the administra- 
tion of th3 program. 

The project produced a Tei::hj^^s Guide of Studeirfc Acti^-ities, a series 
of slides, brochure de-:i«-:±bing tis characterrlstic^ of "jhe stat:e part- 

The ConservHtrinn Dis-" ict crxrrirriues: to act as iMb ageury for iissemination 
of the pro.jsat pTng:^:izr:^. 

Roslyn M. Kahler 

FovBinber 1976 



ELEMENTARY AGRT^ULTURE PROGRAM 

John K. Jdinstcr^ Teacher of Agriculture^ Eastern Lancrast€;r Count;/ 
Schools^ 1I9W i^rilland, Pennsylvania 175^7; ( 717)3?ii-08uO. 



Overall r'lirrjo'ses . 

The overall them- is the maintenance and improvement jf the qualit^- 
of our errTironmeiit. An emphasis is placed on fottr mn:.z.n areas: safet-y 
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around the home and farm^ conservation of soilL^ water ^ and natural re- 
sources j sanitation; and agricultural occupations awareness. 

Specific Objectives ; 

1. To teach the Pennsylvania Game Commission Hunter Safety Course. 

2. To provide an awareness of the Common Snakes of Pennsylvania. 

3. To develop an awareness of good safety habits. 

h» To develop a basic understanding in aprrxived practices coiicerning 
home projects and pro jecb-book recordkeei:ing. 

5» To provide for each stud-errt the opportun-±ty to have their home 
water supply tested fcr purity, 

6. To enable the students explore the ±ield of agricultural careers 
through fieldtrips. 

7. To teach conservation of our natural res^^rirnes. 

8. To create an awareness of the world fo:a garoblem* 

9. To create an awareness of the iiiter:relatl.on?;hi,ps of living a:jad 
non-living or^nisms in our eii~d-roninent„ 

Jar get Audience ; 

Classes are held ;d.th all s±xz.h gr^de 3tn±art.3 in the elL=nHz±ary 
schools^ 90 students (one-quarorr of tine ,:njtHl erroHmextt) zf the 
seventh grade and occasional : lasses with .1-5 students- 

Methodologies ; 

1. Student activities with ^^iiisnifis-on" -expsrtii^aices ♦ 

2. Fieldtrips to ^experience "on-site" Heaming of occupat:3:ns ^ wild- 
life habitat^ etc. and other subje:ct^s i:halL :were discussBd in class. 

3. Films and lectures to r^^y basic inf omuaLlon ,cn. Vx^rlcas subjects. 
Materials Produced : 

Various lesson plans. 
Funding Sources : 

Totally funded by the local school distrricx. 

Project/Program EvaluatiDxi :; 

-All-evalua-tion-d-s-condurted locally wit±^ -i iyfer :Httrdent s , 

cooperating principals^ teachers and dzistri::t administraxors . 

o 228 
ERIC 
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During the 1975-1976 school year, the Department of Education, Harris- 
burr, Pennsylvania conducted an evaluation of the total elementary 
edncration system. The elementary agriculture program was part of this 
ev2luation. Reports are on file with the local school district and 
Pennsylvania's Department of Education. 

Plans for the Future ; 

Expansion into the K-^ classes. 

(December 1976) 



S^VIROMENTAL AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 

Philip Ogline, Cheryl Johnston, Instructors^ Garden Spot High School, 
New Holland, Pennsylvania 17557; (717)35il-08UO. 



Overall Purposes : 

In "rLew of the recent shift in student population from a basically 
agricultural one to a 27ural, non-farm and suburban population which 
has. retained a strong interest in agriculture and increasing leisure 
time for the individual and the family, the overall purpose of the 
Environmental Agriculture Program is: l) an integration of the voca- 
tioFial with the a vocational aspects of the individual's life, 
2) greater awareness and wiser use of community resources-both com- 
munity groups and facilities and 3) the creation of an awareness, love 
and appreciation of ohe^s natural surroundings. 

Specific Objectives ; 

1. To provide the student with the opportunity to explore the abiotic 
elements of his environment. 

2. To provide an understanding j3f plants and animals and their role 
in the food cycle. 

3. To jjnpress upon the student the ijnportance of man's life style on 
the ecosystem. 

li. To' follow an interdisciplinary approach in creating an awareness 
of all the facets of the interaction of man and his environment. 

5. To instill in the student an' appreciation of the integral role 
aj^riculture plays in maintaining a 'quality environment. 

6 To~c re'ate an'^a wa r e nes's pTo vi"de^^ d e'veToip""the 

skills for careers in Environmental Agriculture. 
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?• To provide the opportunity for leadership development through 
the FFA, 

8, To develop patriotism, character, and responsible citizenship. 
9* To C2:*eate an atmosphere of mutual respect for rural-urban living. 

10. To foster more profitable use of leisure time through the develop- 
ment of recreational skills. 

11. To make the student aware of the need for wise planning in the 
utilization of land resources. 

Target Audience ; 

The Environmental Agriculture Program is broken down into three course 
offerings for grades 9-12: Environmental Agriculture I - grade 9; 
Environmental Agriculture II - grade IO3 Environmental Agriculture III - 
grades 11 and 12. 

Methodologies t 

The Environmental Agriculture Program has no textbook as such. The 
material in a certain unit is presented to the student through a 
"hands-on" philosophy through the use of community resources, both 
speakers and facilities, field trips, shop work and through the cre- 
ative efforts of the teacher himself. 

(December 1976) 



SCHUYLKILL VALLEY NATURE CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 

Richard L. James^ Executive Directorj Hagy^s Mill Road, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19128 3 (2l5)IV2-7300. ' 



Our overall purposes are environmental education for an urban area . 
We are located within the city limits of Philadelphia. Our target 
audience includes urban school children, teachers of those children and 
many members- bf a large continuing adult education audience. 

Our methodologies are described in a number of brochures but basically^ 
we use the awareness and acclimatization programs that have been very 
successful in many areas. We also put considerable emphasis on graduate 
training for in-service teachers. 

Our funding sources are totally private. We earn approximately 70^ ' 

of our anmia! opRratin g jDud get and a n add itional 30^ is received_aj_a^ 

result of endowment investment. 
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Our most unique program at the moment is the development of a electronic 
trail for the physically handicapped, certainly the first of its type 
in the country. We are expanding our programs In environmental education 
at the masters' degree level of several colleges and universities in the 
Philadelphia area and a ninnber of other programs that we think are use- 
ful and unique to the environmental education effort of the greater 
Phila del ph ia area. 

Richard L. James 

November 1976 



ENERGY: A TECHNOLOGICAL, ECONOMIC, OR MORAL CRISIS 

John H. Anderson, Professor of Physics, University of Pittsburgh, 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Department of Physics and Astronany, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 1^260. 

Since January of 197U we have offered a course entitled Energy: A 
Technological, Economic or Moral Crisis . The course has been a part 
of the University External Studies Program cf the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Like other courses in the program, it is designed for home 
study. The class meets three times during a term, mostly for viewing 
films and class activities such as simulations and debates. _ 

The course is intended to give those enrolled in it a basic under- 
standing of energy, its importance in man's activities, and of the 
economic, social, and environmental problems generated by the increas- 
ing rate of utilization of energy. A further goal is to serve as an 
example to teachers of how to build a course which will blend tradi- 
tional science with considerations of man^s needs. Lay persons should 
become acquainted with resources in the field of energy, economics, 
and the environment. 

The course is aimed at secondary school teachers, lay persons inter- 
ested in problems of energy and the environment, arid persons who enroll 
in the University's Energy Resources Program. 

Because of the widely varying backgrounds of those who enter the course, 
we have provided a number of options permitting the student to tailor 
the course, to some extent, to her/his interests. Specific objectives 
of the course are, therefore, difficult to state, varying as they do 
from one student to another. For a given student the objectives are 
consistent with some subset of the following broadly stated goals: 

1. To describe the role that energy plays in individual lives and 
civilization. 

-.-2. Jo-learn-f actual- data --on~ener-gy.~-supply-.and-demand ■ in-the-U.S.- and 

the world. 
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3. To be able to list and discuss environmental side effects of energy- 
production and use. 

U. To learn and equate strategies for coping with environmental • 
effects ox ener.gy production and use. 

5. To become acquainted ^^rth the action of public and governmental 
Institutions which regulate and set energy and environm'ental 
policies. 

6. To examine criteria 'and methods for decision making in energy and 
environmerdial mtters, recognizing the complexity of the problem 
and . the pcssib2.e need i:or developing new ethical insights. 

7. To participate ±n problem- solving activities in energy and environ- 
mental areas, 

8. To learn (or r-Er:-:-Lew) the concepts of work, energy and power. 

9. To learn, und^iJtand in examples and apply the laws of thermody- 
namics, the ±d:eB of the degradation of energy and the concept of 
entropy. 

10. To under snsTiri,, be able to explain and apply knowledge of the de- 
tails of -:-p=r^^-^^-n-' of conventional engines and such less conven- 
tional de^dis- as nuclear reactors, fuel cells, MtID generators, 
solar cellLs^ •:etra. 

11. To evalu£t:e ^ri.ous schemes for the use of energy from the point 
of view of efficiency and environmental side effects. 

We have prodi::ceci a study guide which. is really a textbook complete with 
objectives, stixr/ aids, and sample tests and a book of answers to all 
que;Stions. Sorr^ supplemental readings are included in the course. 

The original de-veltapment of this course was funded by the Office of 
Environmental ^lducai:ion of the Department of Healthy Education and 
Welfare. 

We are currentQ;j -rs'rf.sing the course structure as well as the textbook. 
Because the barfi i±3 In midstream, we have no materials for distribu- 
tion at the moiiisnt, the supply of the original version having been ex- 
hausted. 

John H. Anderson 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY ESFERENCE: pp. 527-528 
ISr75 DIRECTORY rbi-'ilKENCE : pp. 103-101; . 
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ENVERONMENTAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

Joseph Breth, Program Coordinator; North Central Pennsylvania Regional 
Planning and Development Commission, 218 Main Street, Ridgway, Pennsyl 
vania 1^853; (8lii)773-3l62, 



The North Central Pennsylvania Regional Planning and Development Com- 
mission was awarded a grant on July 1, 197^ from the U,S, Department of 
Education for a one-year program on Environmental Education. The award 
was for $10,000 to be used to provide an Environmental Management Train- 
ing and Educational Program for local personnel. 

The program was designed to acquaint local' off icials and interested 
citizens with environmental issues affecting the North Central Pennsyl- 
vania region, as well as provide some basic environmental education for 
the local area . 

The topics were established as follows; Local Water; Water Pollution; 
Industrial, Commercial, and Agricultural Pollution; Solid Waste Manage- 
ment; Land Use, Soil, Water and Development; and Community and Environ- 
mental Control. 

Each seminar consisted of two and one-half hours of class with a cross - 
section of speakers from each side of the issue. Each seminar was 
then followed in two weeks by a workshop! which dealt with specific 
areas of concern of the participants. 

At the completion of the six-topic program, the Agency provided certifi- 
cates of completion to people who attended three or more of the topics. 
Sixty-three certificates were awarded. 

The Agency also compiled a survey form and submitted it to all the 
parties attending the program. About an 80^ return of the question- 
naires provided us with insight as to topic areas that were considered 
good and new topics for additional classes. The questionnaire results 
showed that all the topics were well-received and the speakers ranged 
from excellent to very good. 

This program was concluded in May 1976. At present, the Commission is 
not directly involved with this type of educational project. However, 
recognizing the constant demands for courses and training, it is ready 
to assist in implementing such projects when the opportunities arise. 



---Joseph Breth 
October 1976 
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CENTEli FOR AIR ENVIRONMENT STUDIES 

Dr. Alfred Engel, Graduate Air Pollution Control Training Program, 
1^0 Fenske, University Park, Pennsylvania 16802; (8lli)86^-2^7li. 
Dr. John Nesbitt, Environmental Pollution Control Program, 116 Sackett, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802; (8lii) 86^-1226. 



Reflecting the demand for atmospheric quality and the need for personnel 
with various degrees of education, training, and specialization, the 
Center for Air Environment Studies has made a concerted effort to see 
that several air pollution control training programs are provided at the 
University. As an intercollege unit, the CAES does not grant degrees 
and does not offer any courses of its own. However, air pollution re- 
lated courses are taught in many academic departments of the University 
by CAES-associated faculty members. Those courses are supported by 
the CAES through the administration of student training grant funds 
and through the provisioh of graduate assistantships . In an effort to 
expand- the offerings in the field, an interdisciplinary Environmental 
Pollution Control Master's Program was established by The Graduate 
School and was chaired by the Director of the CAES during its initial 
five years of operation. In addition to resident instruction, continuing 
education courses and symposia are offered for those individuals who 
have acquired some field experience and wish the additional benefit of 
formal courses and the knowledge gained from current research. A des- 
cription of the various programs offered through the auspices of the 
CAES during the past fiscal year follows. 

Graduate Training Program 

The Graduate Air Pollution Training Program was initiated in 196k to 
train students for careers in air pollution control. Since the air 
pollution problem transcends many academic areas, students participating 
in the program come from a wide range of backgrounds — * underscoring 
the interdisciplinary character of the CAESi Graduates are well pre- 
pared for work in the air pollution field and bring their special knowl- 
edge to air pollution control agencies, research organizations, educa- 
tional institutions, consulting firms, government and public administra- 
tion, and industry. Regardless of chosen career, these students reflect 
an awareness of air pollution problems in general, have particular 
strength in their own fields, and are able to communicate across the 
boundaries of other disciplines. 

Traineeships are provided for some of these students through a grant 
from the Office of Air Programs of the Environmental Protection Agency. 
These trainees are selected from those individuals who are interested 
in pursuing careers with air pollution control agencies. To prepare 
for this career, the trainees complete the requirements of the graduate 
degree program in which they are enrolled, take a course sequence of air 
pollution -related topics, and write a thesis on an air pollution problem 
in their field. This graduate program requires nine credits of air 
pollution course work — six of which must bo selected outside the 
student's major. In addition, the trainees participate in Air Pollution 
Control SendJiars during the fall and spring terms. Through the oominars 
they arc exposed to loading professionals in the field, to information 
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too current to be found in publications, and to the research findings 
of fellow students. 

In addition to graduate air pollution traineeships, a large number of 
master's and Ph.D candidates are supported through the Center each year 
on graduate assistantships. During the past year, twenty-eight students 
were appointed either on the various air pollution-related research 
grants administered through the Center or supported on Center budgets. 

Air Pollution Control Engineering Technology Training Program 

To provide incentive for students to enter the air pollution control 
field at the associate degree level, the Center for Air Environment 
Studies administers the Air Pollution Control Engineering Technology 
Training Program in conjunction with the College of Engineering. This 
six-term program is funded by a training grant of the Office of Air 
Programs of the Environmental Protection Agency which provides tuition 
and book expenses to students who have exhibitied a high performance 
and interest level during the initial two terms of study. 

The first class to complete the associate degree program in Air Pollu- 
tion Control Engineering Technology graduated in June of 1972. The 
program is conducted at the Berks Campus at Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Completion of this training program prepares these students for careers 
as air pollution control technicians who will handle such responsibili- 
ties as the calibration, installation, and operation of monitoring 
equipment j the investigation of ccffnplaintsj the conduction of plant 
inspections^ and the evaluation of pollution sources. 

Contributions to the Public Service Program of the University 

As in the past, the Center for Air Environment Studies has continued 
to work closely with Continuing Education. Workshops, conferences, and 
symposia are frequently held for teachers, the public, and for industrial 
personnel in an effort to bring these groups a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of air pollution control -problems and solutions. This type of 
activity has proved to be of significant value as a method of dissemi- 
nating current information to the public. Speakers and discussion 
leaders are active either in research or field services work in environ- 
mental science and technology and, consequently, have access to the most 
recent information available from educational, governmental, and in- 
dustrial areas . 

Examples of this effort are: the Industrial Gas Cleaning Workshop on 
tho Removal of Gasoous and Particulate Air Pollutants held at the Center 
and sponsored by PSU faculty themselves; the EPA Short Course on Source 
Sampling Procedures presented by CAES associated faculty for EPA; and 
the EPA course on Air Pollution Meteorology conducted for State Air 
Pollution Control Bureau personnel by PSU faculty. These courses are 
addressed to practicing engineers who are directly responsible for or 
personally involved in tho selection, 'installation, and operation of 
equipment for the control of emiwSSions . Tho basic aim is to enable 
these individuals - through exposure to available literature, through 
knowledge gained in solving sample problems in different methods of' 
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collection, and through laboratory exercises - to largely educate them- 
selves when new and perplexing problems confront them. 

In response to requests from the state of Pennsylvania-, the CAES is 
currently In the process of developing a number of short courses pri- 
marily for persons already working in the air pollution control field. 
During the past two years the Visible Emissions Program, coordinated 
with the Bureau of Air Pollution and Noise Control of the Department of 
Environmental Resources, and conducted by CAES personnel four times a 
year, has served as the certification procedure for Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Environmental Resources personnel and for industrial, federal, 
and other state employees. Its purpose is primarily the certification 
of smoke inspectors as mandated by law. The program has been very 
popular and is still growing. A large fraction of this growth comes 
from the industrial sector and from out-of-state. Since this short 
course concept has been so well-received, eight other specialized 
coxarses are being planned. These short courses will follow the format 
of courses offered by the Environmental Protection Agency at Research 
Triangle Park in North Carolina. Development of these courses at The 
Pennsylvania State University provides an additional geographic center 
at which such courses can be taken. They can be scheduled individually 
or in combination and will also be available to on-campus students. 
While the offerings are to be prepared by PSU faculty, an attempt will 
be made to cover all the topics present in the EPA prototypes so that 
the courses can be identified in relation to similar courses offered at 
other locations in the country. The primary advantages that PSU can 
offer such a program are the ready accessibility to faculty expertise in 
the field and the excellent facilities and instrumentation available. 

CAES personnel have also served industry directly through a University 
consultation unit, PENNTAP. PENNTAP is supported by state funds, and 
its function is to provide assistance to those Pennsylvania industries 
which have special problems. Efforts in this area have been particularly 
appreciated by industry because the consultation has provided a better 
definition of the problem and has started the industry down the road 
toward an acceptable solution that is both economically and physically 
practical. 

CAES staff members have participated directly in several other Continuing 
Education sponsored symposia and conferences. 

Publi ca tions r 

CAES No . Title Price 

379-714 Proceedings of the Teachers Conference $h.^0 

on Conservation of our Air Environment, 197h* 

226-71 Proceedings of tho Teachers Conference $1^.00 

on Conservation of our Air Environment, 
November 1971- • 

182-70 Procoodings of tho Tgd chors Conforence on $5. 00 

on Conservation of our Air Environment, 
November 1970. 
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160-70 



Proceedings of the Teachers Conference 
on Conservation of our Air Environment, 
April 1970 



$2.^0 
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Suggested Outlines, Content and 
Activities for Teaching Air Environ- 
ment Studies in Schools. 



$2,^0 



Claire M. Gesalman 

Information Aide/information Services 
October 1976 



CAREER EDUCATION IN THE NATURAL RESOURCES 

James H. Mortensen and Richard F. Stinson, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, College of Agriculture, Department of Agricultural Education, 
102 Armsby Building, University Park, Pennsylvania l6802j (8lU)863-.OUli3. 



A series of reports relating to Career Education in the Natural Re- 
sources were developed under funding from the Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Healthy 
Education and Welfare ((Grant No. OEG-0-7li|li32(357), in 1973)), 

Purposes ; To develop curriculum guides in the natural resources for 
grades K-lii3 to acquaint educational leadership in all states with the 
curriculiun products^ and to disseminate in the states copies of the 
curriculum materials produced. 

Method ; Four curriculiom materials were prepared which suggest a 
sequentially-developed education program offering career awareness, 
career exploration, and job preparation in the natural resources. 

Regional Briefing Sessions were held at Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, and Seattle. More that 
300 classroom teachers, guidance counselors, school administrators, 
teacher educators and state education department personnel attended - 
these meetings and examined preliminary drafts of the materials. Recom-- 
mendatlons made to improve the four publications for meeting the wide 
variations in needs and practices across the nation are reflected in 
the final documents. 

Publications wero printed by U.S. Government Printing Office and 
disseminated in the states. 

Findings: Titles and brief descriptions of new curriculum materials 
are given below. They are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Govorninont Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20k02. 
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1. Natural Resoin^ces and Carger Awareness ^ A Tea cherts Guide for 
Grades Stock No. 1700-01256, $1.50. 

Intended for interdisciplinary use, this guide offers activities 
which aid the child in exploring his world and dividing this x^orld 
into identifiable study groups^ deal with the needs of living 
things and relate them to the use of natural resources 5 and help 
children become aware of specific information about and inter- 
relationships that exist among natural resources. 

2. Exploring Occupations in the Natural Resources ^ A Student Resource 
Guide for the Middle School, Stock No. 17aO-125;7, $1.1^.. 

Written for student use this resource guide suggests hands-on 
experiences, field observations, and classroom activities to help 
students develop knowledge of their personal strengths and weak- 
nesses and to be able to understand the relationship of these 
characteristics to educational and vocational choices. Also 
contained in the publication are bridf descriptions of 39 selected 
natural resources occupations in the development, maintenance, 
protection, and recreational utilization of soil, water, air^ for- 
ests, grasslands, fish, wildlife, minerals and mineral fuels^ c^nd 
land space. ' 

3. Occupational Preparation in the Natural Resources , A Si^^^eztedl 
High School Curriculum Guide, Stock No. 1700-1250, $1.15 T"' 

Written for administrators, teachers, and guidance couns^^irrrs, this 
curriciiltun guide suggests procedures for implementing a si;r:cialized 
program for occupational preparation in natural resources and pro- 
vides outlines of 32 units for instruction in soil, minerals and 
mineral fuels, water, air, forestry, rangeland management, wild- 
life, fish, land use plsjnning, and the recreational utilization of 
the natural resources. 

U. Natural Resources Technolop:ies , A Suggested Post-High School Pro- 
gram Development Guide, Stock No. 1780-12^9, $1.^0. 

Intended for administrators of post-high school institutions, this 
program development guide outlines technological programs in' air 
pollution control, forestry, rangeland, mining, geology, outdoor 
recreation, soil, urban-regional planning, landscape architecture, 
water resources development, water supply and wastewater treatment, 
oceanography, wildlife, fish, and marine life. 

J. H. Mortensen 

September 1976 

EKIO DOCUMENTS: 

1. Natural Reaourcos and Career Awareness. A Teachers' Guide for Grades 

2. Occupation Preparation in the Nat\iral Resources: A Sur;^;Qstod Hip;h 
Schorl Guri'icul\im Guide. 099 h9'3 
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3. Natural Resources Technologies; A Suggested Post-High School Program 
Development Guide , ED 099 U9U ' 

1|. Exploring Occupations in the Natural Resources: A Student Resource 
Guide for the Middle School, ED 099 U95 ~ 



OGEANOQRAPHIC SCIENCES CONCEPTQAL SCHEMES PROJECT, ESEA TITLE III 

Paul F. Teller, Director; Charleston County Public Schools, 3 ChisoLtn 
Street, Charleston, South Carolina > 29U01; (803)722~8U6l. 



The overall purpose of the Oceanographic Sciences Conceptual Schemes 
Project (OSGSP) was to devise a means of introducing marine science 
studies into our highly-structured, largely land-based science pro- 
grams. The program ^d to be low in cost, flexible, and conld not 
involve intensive field .Eiradies . The target population included all 
science teachers and stuciients of grades 9-12 in the ChHrleston County 
PuliZLic Schools. 

Afj^ tso years of workir.:^ directly with teacher workshops, class field 
trirs, and normal science classes in diverse, scho:ols, it was deter- 
min^id that the most useful permanent product of OSCSP would be a set 
of gniides to the marine environment, including exercises, which would 
enable teachers to devise a marine science course tailored to the 
constraints and other features of their own situations. The major 
topics of the books were based on a national survey of priorities in 
ocean science topics by the OSCSP staff -which appeared in Science Edu - 
cation as "Priorities in Ocean Science Study" ( Science Education 



Eventual OSCSP products included ten books, listed below, on marine and 
related sciences and a paper describing the results of the priority 
survey. 



Animals of tho Sea r Ctenophores 

Field Guides; Natural History in the Classroom 

There are no plans for the future, other than possibl getting money 
for revision and reprinting of the books. 



UU9-U56 (I97ii)). 



Animals of the Sear Coelentenates 
Animals of the Sear Protozoa 
Animals of the Sear Sponges 
Aspects of Marino Ecology 
Estuaries 

Marine Biological Fi-:^ld Techniques 

Sea Changes; Topics in Marine Earth Science 

Zones of Life in the Soa 



ED 086552 
ED 086552 
ED 086552 
ED 086553 
ED 086551^ 
ED 086555 
ED 086556 
ED 086557 



---Paul F. Tellor 
October 1976 



1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 251 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 

Lowell D. Richards, District Director, First Flamiing and Development 
District, Model Rural Development Program, i|01 First Avenue, N.E., 
Watertom, South Dakota 57201; (6o5)886-722i|. 



The overall purpose of our workshops? is to expose local officials and 
the general public to recent developments in environmental legislation 
especially as it pertains to local policies and practices. Workshop 
activities will be designed to assist local officials and citizens in 
making decisions, individually and collectively, that will enhance the 
quality of their environment. 

Specific objectives: (a) inform local elected and appointed officials 
of recent state and federal air quality, water quality and solid waste 
regulations, and lakes preservation; (b) Examine the relationship among 
local, state and federal er \dronmental programs; (c) Analyze the alter- 
natives open to local goverrments to comply with environmental regulations 
and the cost/benefit of eacn alternative. 

Each "Workshop (six in all) x-jxll involve various topical areas that con- 
cern citizens in eastern South Dakota . Speakers for each topic will be 
used to provide information through a general presentation and then a 
discussion session with the audience. These speakers will be persons 
lending scientific and planning expertise to current environmental 
questions. 

All locally elected officials will be contacted and newspaper announce- 
ments will be used to publicize the workshops. Each workshop will be 
held in the evening at the southern end of the planning district and on 
the following evening at the northern end of the district. 

The total project is being funded by a grant from the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. This is the first tine such Environmental Education 
Workshops have been sponsored by our office. I feel it would be very 
worthwhile to have a yearly series of workshops to deal with new environ- 
mental legislation if funding and staff time would permit. 

Lowell D. Richards 

October 1976 
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FORT DONELSON ESA 

Fort Donelson National Military Park, P.O. Box Dover, Tennessee 
37058 j (6l5)232-53i48, 

The environmental edurration program of Fort Donelson consists of two 
one-mile environmental trails with written guides designed for stu- 
dents in grades 3-9, They are also. open to all park visitors. 

The overall purpose of the trail is to ixse it as a "vehicle to intro- 
duce the environment as a whole or as a "Big Picture." By familiar- 
izing the teacher and:: student with the STRANDS, a member of the park 
staff introduces them to the similarities, patterns, interactions, 
changes, and adaptations that occur in nature. This is done by question 
and answer session while hiking the environmental trail and using the 
surroundings as examples. 

During the program the student will hopefully develop a^h awareness of 
the connection of all existing things, and the role that he or she plays 
in this connection. An understanding of the 'Tftfeb of Life" and a com- 
mitment to protect and preserve the resources entirasted to them should 
be achie^^ed. 

Due to the method of instruction in the program, the size of the group 
cannot exceed 50. Smaller numbers are more effective since awareness 
games are used as a part of the program. Small groups can be handled 
more easily for those teachers who use the trail guide and conduct 
their own walks . 

A continuation of present progrj:a is planned for the future. 

E. J. Pratt, Superintendent 

Dacember 1976 



ARTILLERY MONUMENT AND CEDAR GLADES NESA'S 

Elizabeth Cook, Environmental Education Coordinator, Stones River 
National Battlefield, Route 2, Old Nashville Highway, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee 37130j (6l5) 893-9501. 



Purp ose and Methodologies : 

National Environmental Study Areas (NESA) began on lands of the National 
Park System. The purpose of the NESA *s are to provide a different kind 
of en^dronmental learning experience by combining the cultural and 
natural worlds. Students are taught to relgte to their world by: intro- 
ducing thom to their total environment - natural and cultural, past and 
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present j developing within them an xrcderstanding of how man uses his 
natural resources j and teaching them to be active and responsible manbers 
of the world '::hey are shaping* These are life-long procis^es which in- 
fluence behavior patterns, and create essentially an envzronmental ethic, 
NESA's are primarily natural (everything man is^ or buiEs, was "nature" 
before anything else) 3 or cultural (certain natural factzrrs that for 
example fo'med a battlefield). Stones River National Bs-iblefield has 
two NESA's which use a combination of the natural and cultural. 

Objectives : 

The principal objectives of the Artillery Monument NESA :^d the Cedar 
Glades NESA are to maintain close liaison and cooperalLzrn with Federal, 
State, County, and local officials, bureaus, department 3 and agencies, 
as well as private organizations, other private interestrs^ and members 
of the public, for the purpose of encouraging educators i:.hroughout the 
region to participate, in the environmental education programs of the 
Service. 

Targe t Audience and Materials Produced : 

Although the target audiences for the parks, two NESA's are Kindergarten 
through eighth grades, the areas are also used by high school and uni- 
versity students for special studies. Workshops are held by Park Ser- 
vice personnel to teach educators^k Student To>.^r;rd EriViroirmental Par- 
ticipation (step), and iiniversitj^ students hovj to use the area and 
equipment in order uo assist teachers when they bring their classes to 
the .park for environmental studies. Participants of the workshops are 
taught to use the National Environmental Education Development (NEED) 
Curriculum, and are given copies of the parkas teachers inamuals . Cur- 
rently there is a teachers :aanual for each. area (Artillery Monxunent 
NESA and the "Cedar Glades" NESA). These are only given out at. the 
workshop. 

Program Evaluation Report; 

During the calendar year 197^ the Artillery Moniiment NESA had special 
use by 11 groups of 331 Boy and Cub Scouts. The "Cedar Glades" NESA 
was ujed by 32 groups of 970 students. 

Plans for the Future ; 

Plans for the future include making the areas more self-contained by 
having shelters and restroom facilities in the area. This would give 
students a place to study in inclement weather, and they would not 
have to rely on tho Visitor Center. Hopefully, more school systems 
will make the areas more a part of their curriculum. 



(December 1976) 
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TVA AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

Dr. Ruth Neff, Project Directory Jonathan Gibson, Project Coordinator^ 

Tennessee Environmental Council, P.O. Box 1^22, Nashville, Tennessee 
37202^ (615)2^1-1110. 



In January 1975, the Tennessee Environmental Council (TEC) applied to 
the r.S. Office of Education for a $10,000 mini-grant to conduct a 
series of regional symposia on the topic "TVA and the Environment". 
This topic was selected for four reasons: l) the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is a unique governmental • institution, possessing character- 
istics of both a federal agency and a private^ corpora tionj 2) TVA's 
resource management policies have a major environmental impact on the 
Tennessee Valley region^ 3) the Authority's policies have become the 
subject of increasing controversy in recent yearsj k) an understanding 
of. TVA and its programs is a prerequisite for responsible citizen action 
for either support or reform of the agency^ s policies. 

The objectives of the symposia were twofold: l) to give citizens 
accur3t.5 information with which to form their own conclusions about 
what rm has accomplished, and about what. TVA should become, and 
2} to acquaint ..citizens with ways in which they might influence decision 
making within this unusual agency. The Council's application was sup- 
ported by a letter from John Van Mol, TVA's Director of Information, 
with whose office TEC staff worked closely in organizing the ensuing 
symposia. On June 11, 1975 the Council received notification that its 
application was one of 75 awards made by the Office of Education for 
Fiscal Year 1975, and one of two such grants in the State of Tennessee. 

The project staff, Dr. Ruth Neff, Project Director, and Jonathan Gibson, 
Project Coordinator, first convened a planning committee to evaluate 
alternatives for conducting the symposia. Eighteen representatives of 
various organizations and interest groups attended an initial planning 
meeting on August 20, 1975. 'i.ne planning ccsnmittee decided not to re- 
examine the more visible of the TVA issues (electric rates, reservor.r 
projects, nuclear power, coal purchasing policies). It was expected 
"that these topics would come up of their own accord, and they were, in 
fact, discussed at several of the symposia. Instead, the committee 
chose to concentrate on equally important but less widely perceived 
aspects of TVA's programs (air pollution control, energy conservation, 
industrial and agricultural development) with emphasis on the legal 
and technical issues. The committee also endorsed the concept of 
regional symposia. Three locations were selected - Nashville, Knox- 
ville, and Cadiz, Kentucky. Consideration was given to a fourth session 
at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, but this site was abandoned due to scheduling 
difficulties . 

Four considerations were paramount as project staff set about organizing 
the symposia. First, the staff decide^ to use a variety of formats in 
order to test different approaches to public education on environmental 
issues. Second, different topics would be explored at the different 
symposia. The. combination of topics for a given symposium was determined 
by special local interests and availability of speakers. Third, local 
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cosponsors would be selected for each symposiiUTi so as to enhance the 
credibility of the event and to provide assistance with local arrange- ' 
ments. Fourth, announcements and publicity would be directed toward a 
variety of interest groups in order to attract a broad and diverse 
audience. 

The Council attempted to assure a factual and objective treatment for 
all topics, with differing points of view given fair and equal repre- 
sentation. For four of the six topics, contracts were sighed with pro- 
fessional researchers for preparation of 20 to hO page reports setting 
forth the factual background. The researchers were: 

The Legal Framework of TVA: Richard Wi^tz, Professor of Law, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee College of Law. 

TyA and Energy Conservation: Dr. John Gibb'ons, Director, University 

of Tennessee Environment Center. 

TVA and Air Pollution David Ross Stevens, Environmental Re- 

Control: porter, Louisville Courier Journal and 

Times. 

TVA and Agricultural Keel Hunt, Environmental Reporter, The 

Development: NaBhville Tennessean. 

The research contracts called for the author of each paper to summarize 
the major issues in his report at one or more symposia. Commentators 
were selected to represent positions supportive and critical of TVA. 
The topic "What is TVA's Role in Industrial Growth?" was addressed by 
four panelists representing different organizations. Discussion of 
"Opportunities for Public Input" was provided by the Director of TVA^s 
Office of Information. 

Pre-symposium publicity for all three events was arranged through public 
service radio announcements and press releases to area newspapers. Uni- 
versity of Tennessee public relations offices assisted with media con- 
tacts for the Nashville and Knoxville session. TVA^s Office of Informa- 
tion prepared and mailed an agency release on the symposia in Nashville 
and Cadiz. All five symposium sessions received press coverage the 
following day in major regional newspapers. Radio interviews describing 
the programs were conducted on WPLN in Nashville, and WKDZ in Cadiz. 



Audience participation at the symposia was most satisfactory for the 

three Nashville sessions. Attendance was lower at Knoxville and Cadiz 
but audience interest remained high. Turnout at the five sessions was 
as follows: 

Nashville, January 21, 1976 80 Knoxvillo, March 20, 1976 70 

January 28 90 .Cadiz, April 26 50 
February k 70 

Total: 360 
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In order to preserve and disseminate the information developed in the 
symposia 5 all proceedings were tape-recorded. Three sessions were video- 
taped. Factsheets on each major topic were prepared by TEC staff, and 
research reports were reproduced in limited numbers. (A total of four 
factsheets were prepared. Two others on Resource Management and 
Public Participation were not done due to a change in project schedule). 
The audio and video tapes will be held by TEC as a permanent record of 
the symposia and for loan to interested parties. Research reports and 
this final report to H.E.W. were printed in sufficient quantity using 
grant funds to supply copies to all program participants. Additional 
copies of these documents were printed at Council expense and will be 
made available at cost to the public upon request. The text of remarks 
by guest speaker S. David reeman was also reproduced in full. 

The success of the symposia can be measured not only by the substance 
of the individual sessions , but by various ancillary benefits , some 
planned, others fortuitous. All four contract researchers have made 
use of the information developed for their TVA reports in their pro- 
fessional capacities - university teaching, newspaper reporting, and en- 
vironmental management. Some half a dozen major newspaper articles 
appeared in the Nashville Tennessean and the Louisville Courier Journal 
as a result of the investigations. Such use of research materials was 
encouraged by the contracts signed with the Council. Interviews with 
three symposia speakers were aired on WCDN in Nashville as part of a 
biweekly public service program of the Nashville League of Women Voters. 

In addition, TEC staff have employed materials and information developed 
for" the symposia in conducting a "special topics" course on "TVA and the 
Environment" in the environmental sciences curriculum at the University 
of Tennessee at Nashville. Some one doaen students completed this 
course in the spring quarter of 1976. Educational benefits of the sym- 
posia were further multiplied by use of symposium information in ongoing 
research by TEC staff and in programs presented by the 'staff to com- 
munity organizations in Middle Tennessee. Project coordinator Jonathan 
Gibson utilized materials on TVA in programs before the Middle Tennessee 
Sierra Club group, the Madison and Green Hills Kiwanis Clubs, and the 
staff organization of the Nashville and Davidson County Public Library. 
Additional programs will continue by use Symposium materials after con- 
clusion of Fiscal Year 1976. 

This final report, together with copies of research reports and other 
supplementary documents will be presented to the TVA Board of Directors 
at their biweekly Board meeting or by mail. 

Evaluation : 

The series of regional symposia project was an invaluable learning ex- 
perience for the sponsoring organization, the Tennessee Environmental 
Council. The scope of the project was greater than any single previous 
undertaking in the Council *s five-year, existence. Some miscalculations 
may have reduced the overall impact of the symposium, but lessons learned 
will aid the Council as it attempts sijnilar educational ventures in the 
future . 
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To assist the Council in assessing the project, copies of this report 
and an evaluation form were sent to 30 individuals who participated in 
the symposia as speakers, panelists,- or cosponsors. In addition, all 
.persons who attended the symposia were sent an announcement of available 
publications and a questionnaire on major issues currently facing TVA. 
The results of the survey will be made available to public officials 
and to TVA. 

Recruiting Cosponsors: 

One of the eaxly diilficiilties was in obtaining cosponsors for the local 
events. At least five organizations declined to assume this role for 
one or more of the i^Dllowing reasons: 1) The organization had a stand- 
ing prohibition against cosponsorship of other groups* functions; 
2) The organization's purposes did not include general educational 
events of this nature; 3) The organization feared that the possible 
controversy might reflect badly on the organization itself or impair 
its relations with TVA. 

In several cases, this reluctance could have been overcome if TEC staff 
had had specific program materials (lists of speakers, factsheets, etc.) 
in hand when extending invitations for cosponsorship. Because identifica- 
tion of cosponsors was needed early in the project, these materials were 
usually not available and some organizations were understandably dubious 
about the implications of their involvement. 

The six organizations which did serve as cosponsors performed a valuable 
service of advice and coordination. With the exception of generating and 
notifying a mailing list, all program organization - scheduling, publi- 
cations, recruitment of speakers - was handled by project staff. Spon- 
soring groups "were able to support a community educational service at 
no financial obligation to themselves. All expenses were met directly 
from grant funds or through reimbursement to cosponsors for any expenses 
incurred. 

Role of TVA : 

A related issue was the relation of TVA itself to the project. Through- 
out the project, representatives of TVA's Office of Information provided 
advice and information not only to TEC but also to contract researchers. 
TVA^s initial preference was not to have agency personnel appear on the 
symposium programs. Instead, TVA would assist the Council in identifying 
private citizens "who might prove able supporters of the Authority's view- 
point on a given issue. The objective was to have citizens themselves 
looking at TVA - critics and supporters talking to one another and ex- 
pressing their respective evaluations of TVA^s programs. It was argued 
that a more productive discussion would ensue with TVA as the "Examinee" 
than with TVA cast in the role of a defensive bureaucracy. 

This fomat was followed at the Nashville sessions, featuring TVA^s for- 
mer general counsel (now a professor of law at the University of Arkansas 
the manager of one of TVA's l60 electric power distributors, and repre- 
sentatives of two industrial development associations with close ties to 
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TVA. Porsonnel from TVA's Information Office, Division of Law, Power 
Marketing Division, and economic development program were among the 
audience at the three Nashville sessions. This low-profile approach 
proved less than satisfactory from the standpoint of providing the 
audience with an authoriatative statement of TVA policy. Questions were 
sometimes technical, sometimes hostile, and non-agency spokesmen were 
not always able bo provide satisfactory responses on TVA's behalf. In 
subsequent sessions in Knoxville and Cadiz, this problem was rectified 
with TVA spokesmen speaking directly and officially for the agency on 
the topics of TVA^s legal framework, air pollution control, agricultural 
development, and opportunities for public input. This approach appeared 
to elicit a more satisfactory audience response. 

Alternative Forma ts : 

One of the major decisions in project jjnplementa tion was whether to hold 
one large central syinposium or smaller regional symposia. The regional 
approach was chosen because of the size of the seven-state TVA area and 
the desire to reach a wider and more diverse audience than might be 
attracted to one central event. The Council also ^desired to experiment 
with different program formats in different sections, of the TVA region. 
The project as conceived and implemented served these objectives. 

It is interesting to speculate retrospectively, however, about the 
possible advantages of a single event - perhaps a two-day symposium in 
a central location like Nashville. More public officials might have 
been recruited for major addresses on TVA. (Project staff invited 
Tennessee Senators Hov:ard Baker and Bill Brock to the Nashville session 
and TVA Directors Aubrey Wagner and Bill Jenkins; to the Knoxville eventj 
all were interested, but scheduling conflicts prevented their attending.) 
Audience participation might h^ve been greater if a theme like ''TVA: 
A Time for Change" were chosen and if the conference included group 
discussions and workshops to allow fuller exploration of issues among 
TVA staff, TVA critics and agency supporters. Better media coverage, 
particularly live radio and TV* coverage, might have been attracted. The 
sta^f effort would have been concentrated on one event rather than on 
five separate sessions over a few -month period. 

Having opted for the local and regional approach, the staff might have 
made greater use of scheduled meetings of existing community organiza- 
tions rather than staging independent meetjngs. Local organizations such 
as Civitan and Rotary Clubs, Jaycees, Garden Clubs, and professional 
societies with regular meeting dates are frequently in heed of guest 
speakers and programs. Perhaps, with TVA assistance, TEC could have made 
fruitful use of grant funds by undertaking a "speakers bureau" approach 
to the topic "TVA and the Environment". This would have involved co- 
ordinating civic club speaking engagements of TVA personnel, TEC's 
research contractors, TEC staff, and citizen commentators to highlight 
the issues, outline...TVA activities and positions, and to raise and 
answer questions. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority remains a subject of widespread interest 
in the Tennessee Valley region. TVA is certain to remain the subject of 
formal and informal citizen scrutiny. TVA itself needs to experiment with 
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improved and innovative communication techniques, including conferences 
and symposia, public hearings, opinion surveys, and open discussion with 
critics and supporters alike. Such an effort on the part of TVA would 
serve both the interests of public education and of better-informed 
citizen participation in the making of TVA policies affecting social, 
economic, and environmental conditions in the Tennessee Valley, 

Jonathan Gibson 

October 1976 



DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONIffiNTAL - OUTDOOR EDUCATION, NASHVILLE METRO SCHOOLS 

Lib Roller, Coordinator; Ann Keffer, David Durham, Richard Green, 
Outdoor Teachers; Head School^ ^00 20th Avenue N., Nashville, Tennessee 
37203; (61^)320-1082. 

The overall purpose of the Department of Environmental/Outdoor Education 
is to help teachers learn to use the out of doors as a learning labratory 
in all subject matter areas. The program is spearheaded into five 
areas: 

A. On school site demonstration lessons; 

B. Outdoor Resident School (School-Of-The-¥oods ) 12 weeks with 
three 6th grade classes each week with their teachers and the 
department outdoor teachers; 

C. In-Service - several short in-service sessions during the, year 
and a week-long workshop in the summer with 3 hours graduate 
credit; 

D. Environmental Study Areas - at this time four are set up with 
self-guided trails and activity areas. Each area has a booklet 
with activities and a kit of equipment. 

13. Kits of materials sent to teachers - Teacher manuals are pro- 
vided each teacher in several areas. The Department serves 
93 elementary schools, K-6, with U3,000 students. 

Some special activities, such as the week-long, . on-school-site, pioneer 
living program are done on request of the teachers. Trees are sent to 
each school and garden tools and seeds are provided. Cameras and film 
are provided schools wishing to make slide sets. 

Evaluation of the program is done by the teachers for each activity. 
In addition, students, parents and high school student counselors also 
evaluate the School Of The Woods. 
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Future pljjns inolude more classes at the School Of The WoodSj six more 
environmental study areas, and additional teacher manuals. 

Lib Roller 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 110 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Using the School and C orrLmanity, An Environmental Study Area . 
Teacher's Handbook , ED 071 917 

2. Outdoor and Environmental Education Manual^ Grades K-6 , ED 08l 607 

3. Baggage Tags for Learning Out of Doors . ED 009 099 

U. Environmental Education, Teacher's Handbook^ Grade 5. ED 09li 912 



TVA ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

John R. Paulk, Projects Manager;, Environmental Education^ Tennessee 
Valley Authority^ Forestry Building, Norris^ Tennessee 37828; 
(6l^)632^1i[ai. . • ' - 

The Tennessee Valley Authority^ as a Federal agency concerned with the 
development of both human and natural resources of the Tennessee Valley 
area^ has set a high priority on the development and im^plementation of 
environmental education. The environmental education activities of TVA 
are centered' primarily in the seven states included in the Tennessee 
River Valley — Alabama ^ Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi^ North Carolina ^ 
Tennessee^ and Virginia . 

TVA's environmental education objectives deal with the formal and non- 
formal realms. Formal programming is directed at educational institu- 
tions in the various states and carefully coordinated with each state 
department of education. Programming includes such activities as teacher 
training workshops, in-service programming, assistance in school site 
develop^-^ent for environmental education^ identification of curriculum 
sources; and general assistance with implementation of programs at 
specific sites. Special assistance is given in obtaining use of TVA 
lands and facilities to groups involved in environmental education. 

TVA also lends support and assistance to the educational communities 
through the systematic development of regional cooperatives. Typically, 
a cooperative consists of eight to twelve school systems which unify 
to support environmental education in their respective areas. An en- 
vironmental education coordinator is hired by the cooperative to imple- 
ment program priorities relating to environmental education. TVA assists 
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in the conceptual development of such cooperatives and provides initial 
support for many of the activities. Each cooperative, hoi^ever, functions 
independently of TVA and is usually totally self-sufficient i^ithin a fev 
years. Several cooperatives are currently operative and provide excel- 
lent models for similar developments. 

Within the non-formal aspects of environmental education, the major 
focus is on the general interpretation of TVA lands and facilities for 
visitation and use by the general public. Activities include trail 
development, display and exhibit development, and the management of 
TVA Small Wild Areas. In a manner similar to the formal development of 
environmental education, facilities and lands are being systematically 
identified across the Tennessee Valley as sites for implementation of 
the non-formal program. These. sites range. in diversity from an anti- 
quated 1908 dam and powerhouse emphasizing energy themes to a recon- 
structed l850's farm community emphasizing man-land relationships. 

TVA's Land BetT^een The Lakes demonstrates both the formal and non- 
formal approaches and is an excellent place to observe environmental 
education in action. This 170,000-acre peninsula in west Tennessee 
and Kentucky is the major demonstration area for several aspects of TVA's 
environmental education program. The educational facilities include the 
Youth Station, a year-round residential facility for teachers and stu- 
dents involved in environmental education activities; Empire Farm, a 
collection of farm related tools, products, and animals emphasizing 
man's use of the land resources for food and fibers the Primitive Farm, 
a homesite area representing the era of the l85o's demonstrating the 
life styles and living environment of a typical settler in the ^'twixt 
the rivers" regionj historical iron furnacesj and interpretive build- 
ings. These facilities and other recreation-related features are linked 
by an expansive network of scenic trails. Environiaental Education 
programs can be observed tliroughout the year at Land Between The Lakes. 

Lynn M. Hodges 

November 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. '2k3 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. hk-h6 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Youth Stations Guidelines for Use . ED 077 69k 

2 • Bear Creek, Alabama - Teachers' Workshop in Environmental Education . 
(Hodges, Alabama, June lU-lO, 1971} *^ ED 07 1 695 

3 . Murray State University - Teachers' Workshop in Environmental 

Education (Youth Station, Land Between the Lakes, August a-lU, 1971 ) > 
ED 077 696 ' [ 

h- Murray State University - Teacher s' Wo* :shop in Environmental Edu - 
cation CAudubon State Park, Henderson. Kentucky, June 19-23, 1972) . 
ED 077 697 ' ' 

Murray Stat^^ University - Teachers' Workshop in Environmental Edu - 
cation (Aue^ust 7-12 j 1972T~ ED 077 69 0 
6. Use That Campus . ED 081 608 
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7. A Process Model Showing How a Federal Governmental Agency^ Such as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority^ Can Utilize Its Re s ources to Co - 
operate With Other Agencies in the Develop/gent of Environmental 
Education Prograins for the Tennessee Valley Regi on, ED 092 35U 

8 . Murray State Univors it y - Teachers^ Workshop in Environinental Edu - 
cation Youth Station^' Tand Between the Lakes ^ August 5-10^ 19737 * 
ED 100 677 

9. Environmental Education Study Projects for High School Students , 

. ED 106 oau 

10. Developing Envilronjriental Study Areas , ED 12^ 8^2 

11. Developing Environmental Education Curriculum Material , ED 12^ 8^2 

12. Environment al Education Study Projects for College Students , 
ED 125 B^U ■ ' 



ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREAS 

Shiloh National Military Park, Shiloh, Tennessee 38376, 



Overall Purpose : 

The environmental study areas at Shiloh National Military Park are laid 
out to make users more aware of their impact, and the impact of their 
predecessors on the natural environment. 

Specific Objectives ; 

1. To relate specific areas of the battlefield to events of yesterday 
and today, 

2. To see how the natural and social environments have been changed 
by these events* 

3. To understand these changes. 
Target Audience ; 

Third through ninth graders in the surrounding communities. 
Methodologies ; 

Role pl^i.p,ng, discussion, crafts, talks. 

Materials Produced ; 

Guides for each area. 

Plans for the Future ; 

Continue programs as established, 

(December 1976) 
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CITYSCAPE: A CITY AND ITS RIVER 

Sherry Kafka Wagner, Director, Project CITYSGAPE, Southwest Educational 
Development L?:i'i) oratory, 211 East 7th Street, Austin, Texas 787015 
(5l2)li76-686l ilxt. 260. 



The Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, an Austin-based non- 
profit corporation, has received a grant frcm the U,S. Office of Environ- 
mental Education to produce a one-hour television show entitled CITY - 
SCAPE; A CITY AND ITS RIVER , This production will deal with the develop- 
ment of the San Antonio River and the process by which that river was 
transformed from a liability to an asseto 

Purpose of the television production is twofold: (a) To introduce a 
wide viewing audience to the issues of urban design and to develop con- 
sciousness about the built environment as well 'js the natural environ- 
ment; (b) To use this production as a pilot production in an attempt 
to seek funding for a television series entitled CITYSCAPE which would 
study a number of success stories from communities throughout the nation, 
both large and small. 

Project products will include a 52-minute l6 mm. color filra, videotape 
and videocassette copies of the film, printed guides to accompany the 
presentation, and a final report including a Project Evaluation. Project 
activities began on August 1^^ 1976 and will be completed by April l5^ 
1977. Location shooting on the San Antonio River will occur this fall. 

A seven-person national Advisory Board, composed of architects, planners, 
and citizens concerned with environmental issues.^, has been formed to aid 
in the development of the project. Serving on the board, are; John L. 
Kriken, San Francisco 3 Weiming Lu, Dallas; Nancy Brown Negley, San 
Antonio; Andrew Euston, Washington, D.C.; Peter Chermayeff, Boston: 
Patsy Swanlc, Dallas; and Vicki Beal, San Antonio. 

Sherry Kafka Wagner, Project Director, will supervise all facets of the 
project, including serving as producer of the film. The film will be 
directed by Warren Skaaren, President of the Skaaren Corporation, a 
media consulting firm in Austin. 



Sherry.Kafka Wagner 

October 1976 
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SEMINAR ON WATER QUALITY" 

Lewis H. Boyle, Project Coordinator, Environmental Education and 
Training Program, Texas Water Quality Board, P.O. Box 132i|6, Capitol 
Station, Austin, Texas- 787II5 (5l2)ii75-6o6o. 

The Texas Water Quality Board ^s Environmental Education and Training 
staff is continuing to offer its Teacher Seminar Program on Water 
Quality Management during the 1976-1977 school year. Since the 
seminar *s beginning in September, 1972, eighty-one programs have been 
conducted with more than 2,300 teachers from all areas of the state 
participating in this training function. As in the past, the seminars 
are provided at no charge to the participating schools. 

The seminar is a six-hour program designed for secondary science and 
social studies teachers who are interested in incorporating realistic 
water quality concepts into their classrooms. The program provides 
participants with accurate up-to-date basic information on water 
quality management. From this ba.se, teachers will be able to develop 
learning experiences in environmental water quality for their students. 

The seminar focuses on five major topics: l) Role of Federal, State, 
and Local Governraents in Water Pollution Controlj 2) Water Quality 
Parameters; 3) Wastewater Treatment Methods; k) Biological Responses 
to Water Pollution; and 5) Social and Economical Factors Affecting 
Water Pollution Control. Members of the training staff utilize 35nim 
slide presentations, l6mm films, thought-provoking tests, demonstra- 
tions, and group discussions to accomplish seminar objectives. Each 
participant in the seminar receives a teaching packet of supplemental " 
resource materials which is. related to the seminar topics, and may be 
easily incorporated into the teaching curriculum. All equipment used 
in the program is provided by the TWQB, and each seminar is conducted 
on the campus of the participating school. 

Lewis Boyle 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 568-^69 
197^ DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 111-112 
ERIC DOCUMENT: 

Texas Water Quality Board Teachers' Workshop Program. ED 103 227 
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PADRE ISLAND MTIONAL SEASHORE 

Padre Island National Seashore, National Park Service, 9hO^ South Padre 
Island Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas 78i|l8. 

The National Seashore offers an ideal situation for enviromiental educa-ir 
tion. Various natural types of environments are present which, along 
with past hiunan impt^cts and visual off-site impacts, provide excellent 
sources of insight and understanding of these overall interactions of the 
environments . 

Specific Objectives ; 

1. To provide assistance to teachers and groups, as manpower allows, 
for the use of these resources. 

2* To invite use through programs, teacher contacts, encounters with 
schools of the potentials existing on the National Seashore, 

Target Audiences : 

Third through sixth grades of elementary schools, high school environ- 
mentally-interested groups, and teachers. 

Methodologie s : 

Provide for the use of the Grasslands NESA trail by all elementary 
schools with teachers' materials. The present teachers' use materials 
have diminished and a complete revision is needed. 

High school students are invited to participate in STEP workshops which 
are presented by a combination of park staff, VIP's, and other leaders. 
Our Chief Naturalist has worked up materials used in these workshops. 
This program has been of fair success in the immediate area but has been 
of great success in the San Antonio area where it developed into a vital 
functioning program in several of the high schools. The program has 
developed through our VIP staff and leaders trained in previous workshops 
here -at the National- Seashore . Our materials and^format-^ha ve*^ been modi- 
fied and developed by these people to fit their needs and groups. 

Teachers are encouraged to contact us for any assistance in setting up 
workshops and V7hen manpower allows a limited number of guided walks are 
scheduled. The local Independent School Districts around the Corpus 
Christi area have arranged through their Science Consultants Environ- 
mental Education Workshops with our staff. These are basically teacher 
workshops held either at the National Seashore or in schools. The pro- 
gram format involves the methods and techniques used in the Grassland ESA 
trail, the beach and its resources, and the various concepts the National 
Park Service has to offer. Finally, natural crafts and techniques perti- 
nent to this area are demonstrated by tlie group. 
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Pro jccb/Program Evaluation : 

There are no published reports on these activities • We have only verbal 
comments from groups and individuals to evaluate our programs. Our self- 
evaluation of the program is not in written form. 

Plans for the Future ; 

Plans are underway to develop a new ESA on the beach. This will have 
teachers' materials which are being drafted. Continued efforts will be 
directed on the updating of materials of the Grassland Trail. Work with 
teachers and arrangements for workshops will be continued whenever pos- 
sible. Continued coordination and encouragement will be given to these 
groups 1 

John F. Torney 

December 1976 



CITIZENS' ENVIRONMENTAL COALITION EDUCATIONAL fUND, INC. 

Ann Hartley, Citizens* Environmental Coalition Educational Fund^ 1200 
Bissonnet, Houston, Texas 77005; ( 713 )52l|- 714^1 . 



History and Function ; 

The Citizens' Enviromnental Coalition Educational Fund, Inc., was origi- 
nally founded in 1970 and later became incorporated into a non-profit 
educational organization. As its name implies, the CEC is a unique col- 
lection of approximately forty often-diverse groups, each sharing an 
interest in making the Southeast T^^xas Gulf Coast Region a cleaner, 
safer place in which to live and work. 

Its primary function is that of an environmental clearing house - to fos- 
ter public airjareness of environmental activities. As a citizens' organ- 
ization, the CEC recognizes the symbiotic nature of our ecosystem; the 
environment is delicately balanced by the individuals who inhabit it. 
Concerned citizens must have information to be able to assess intelli- 
gently the potential irrpact environmental legislation may have on a 
particular region. Decisions with multiple long-range implications are 
made almost daily which concern local, rational and international policy 
on enertTy, air and water pollution, flood-plain management, land surface 
subsidence, water resources development and land-use planning. The CEC 
was formed with the specific goal of disseminating credible environmental 
information to the general public, interested civic groups, and the news 
media, as well as providing an iirpartial forum where public officials can 
meet and interact with citizens concerned with the quality of the environ- 
ment. 
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Appointed representatives of the Board present reports before local, 
state and national audiences to help widen the awareness program that 
the Board catalyzes. The CEC Board of Trustees, elected from the General 
Assejfibly of delegates representing each member group, adopted a platform 
in November, 1973, setting out positions concerning environmental protec- 
tion. As an environmental organization, the CEC has earned the respect 
of the communities witliin which it operates* An example of confidence 
displayed in the CEC by the governing bodies of various political sub- 
divisions witliin which it operates is that frequently the CEC is requested 
to aend representatives to officially appointed advisory boards and study 
groups . 

Newsletter; 

Through a monthly Newsletter, the CEC offers a calendar of environmental 
activities. Also, an overview of recent legislation and topics related 
to environmental protection are presented. Writers concerned with various 
fields dealing x^ith the protection and maintenance of our environment 
are invited to presant their cases and opinions j opposing views are 
solicited. 

Luncheons : 

Luncheon meetings, held monthly, present informative programs on environ- 
mental issues; the speakers represent various professions and offices 
concerned with specific environmental problems. Luncheons are open to 
the public. 

Inquiry Program: 

"Town Hall" meetings are scheduled in which panelists, experts in their 
respective fields, participate by presenting their positions on issues 
that vitally affect the public interest. The Inquiry Program has brought 
together hundreds of people dedicated to protecting the environment. 
More than a dozen papers have been published since 1972 - topics from 
"Inquiry on Land Subsidence and Waste Water Re-Use" (1972), to ^Will 
Man Survive?" (I97I4), to "Fluoridation" (197?). These papers are mailed 
to all elected officials and member groups. 

Scholarship Program : 

The CEC, acting in conjunction with donor individuals, corporations or 
organizations, adininisters a program through which scholarships are 
awarded to deserving students at the University level in environmentally 
related fields of study. 

Administration : 

Primarily a volunteer organization, the office staff consists of a full- 
time secretary/coordinator and a part-time Project Director for variously 
funded projects. In its environmental clearijng house function, the CEC 
processes hundreds of telephone inquiries on environmental issues from 
the general public and acts as a reference source for all its member 
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groups. The members of the Board of Trustees of the Citizens* Environ- 
mental Coalition, many of them also holding leadership positions in mem- 
ber groups/ provide the nucleus for the CEC's "raison d'etre": informing 
people about ecological problems and helping to seek viable solutions. 
The CEC's Speaker's Bureau provided qixalified speakers on a variety of 
environmental subjects including the CEC itself, its history and its goals. 

Funding ; 

The CEC is funded through various sources - memberships from individuals j 
member organizations; corporate funding; foundation and federal grants. 
Corporate support and assistance has been received f rem -CRS Design Associ- 
ates, Inc., Exxon Corporation, Reynolds Metals Company, Rives, Dyke/Y & R 
Inc., and others. Grants have been received from Citizens Vlho Care, ^le 
Hershey Fund, The Maperus Trusty Thb Moody Foundation, San Jacinto Lung 
Association /rr ^ others. Federal grants have been received from the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the Departraent of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

Member Groups: 

Allied Civic Clubs of Houston; Americaa Association of University Women 
American Institute of Architects; American Institute of Chemical Engineers; 
American Society of Landscape Architects; Amand Bayou Nature Center, Inc.; 
Bayou Preserva tion- Association; Billboards, Ltd.;' Citizens for Hike and 
Bike; Citizens Who Care; Common Cause; Galveston. Bay Conservation and 
Preservation Association; Garden Club of Houston; Greater Houston Civic 
Council; Harris County AFL-CIO Council; Houston Audubon Society; Houston 
Geological Society; Houston Junior Bar Association; Houston Sportsmen^s 
Club; Houston Urban Bunch; International Longshoremen ^s Association; 
League of Women Voters of Houston; National Health Federation; North 
Harris County American Association of University Wonen; Oil, Chemical 
and Atomi.c Workers International Union, AFL-CIO; Planned Parenthood of 
Houston; Rice Design Alliance; Rice University Students* Association; 
River Oaks Garden Club; San Jacinto Lung Association; Sierra Club, Houston 
Regional Group; Soil Conservation Society of America; University of Houston 
Recycling Center; University of St. Thomas Recycling Center; Zero Population 
Growth. 

(October 1976) 



COMMUNITY SYT4P0SIUM 

Beverly S. Smrha, Comprehensive Planning Director; League of X^omen 
Voters of Houston, 6li| Harold, Houston, Texas 77006; (713)^29-3171. 

Houston is the fa stest^» growing metropolitan area ixi the country today. 
It is an enormous, sprawling urban center with boundless zest and a 
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vj-[^orous economy. How Houston and Harris Ccfunty use the remaining land 
and manage their natural resources will determine whether this area can 
be saved from many of the environmental ills so common to other metro-, 
politan areas. 

Decisions are being made daily in urban planning, air quality, solid 
waste management, water quality, energy, parks and recreation, trans- 
portation, housing and commercial development by business, government 
and the private citizen. All these decisions impact on our environment; 
therefore it is important that all the decision-makers involved have an 
open and continuing dialogue with each other. These decision-makers 
include industrialists, land developers, bankers, professional archi- 
tects and planners plus the individual citizen building his own home as 
well as city councils, county commissioners courts city and county pol- 
lution agencies and flood control districts. Not all of these individ-- 
uals and government bodies agree on the criteria to be used to make 
these decisions. It is most ojnportant that each segment of the Houston 
area community understand each others^ different perspective and con- 
cerns if Houston^s healthy economic state and desireable quality of life 
are to continue. 

It is to this lack of communication that the League of Women Voters of 
Houston wishes to address itself. The LWV plans to work with community 
leaders representing a broad cross section of the public and private 
sectors of Harris County to design a Cojnmunity Symposium on the subject 
of environmental planning. The purpose of this Symposium would be to 
establish a contjjiuing dialogue among the participants. 

The format of this Symposiuia is designed to create an atmosphere which 
will encourage frank discussion of this highly controversial subject: 

Tvjo keynote speakers opening the meeting should represent widely 
differing- viewpoints and have a reputation of credibility within 
their respective fields. After the two speakers have addressed 
the general assembly, the 300 participants will divide into small 
discussion groups of ^0 each. The discussion groups will each 
have a panel, again representing various points of view, and a 
moderator chosen from the Harris County community. 

Topics that could be discussed by the small groups are: private 
property rights and the public interest; transportation planning 
and its impact on land development; planning for utilization of 
flood plains; federal government regulations that impact on local 
land use decisions; cost/bertef it analysis of land development; 
and ultimate growth potential. It is imperative that the League 
of Women Voters not plan the specific discussion topics prior to 
the inception of the project. For the Symposiiim to be successful 
as a true dialogue among the many points of view, all participating 
interests must be Involved in the planning and decisions regarding 
the specific areas of concern that should be addressed. 

The Symposium conclude with a final speaker who will attempt 
to bring all perspectives into view and demonstrate the concurrence 
of the goals of the participants. 
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Working relationships and mutual respect arising out of this Syinposium 
project should enable this kind of dialogue to continue into 1977 using 
private local financial resources. 

The educational products of the project \^±11. be a LWV publication, a 
resource packet and an audio-visual slide-show. The LWV publication 
is to be a reference guide to planning in Houston: planning done by all 
levels of government and by the private sector in the areas of land use, 
air quality, solid waste management, water quality, energy, parks and 
recreation, transportation and housing. The resource packet that will 
be mailed to all Symposium participants prior to the meeting will include 
both the above mentioned LWV publication and other materials that partici- 
pating interests have determined to be pertineni,. The slide-show will 
be an audio- visual representation of the highlights of the Symposium 
with emphasis on the subject matter presented therein. The resource 
packet and/or the slide-show will be made available at no cost to com- 
munity organizations, civic groups, high school and college classes in 
Harris County. 

The direct beneficiaries of this project will be the 300 participants 
and the thousands of people who will make use bf the printed materials . 
and the slide-show. The indirect beneficiaries will be the nearly two 
million residents of Harris County. 

No federal funds will be used to provide transportation, food or lodging 
for the conference participants. 

The League of Women Voters is a non-profit non-partisan organization 
that has a long standing role of providing a forum for the discussion of 
ideas. The LWV is in a particularly good position to initiate a com- 
munity dialogue to illuminate land use and environaental planning issues 
in a rational manner. With its diverse program interests including both 
economic and environmental issues, the LWV of Houston is bhe logical 
catalyst for greater public discussion. Since the LWV is a volunteer 
organization made up of competent and committed members, there is a 
significant multiplier effect on the amount of funding that will be 
provided for this project. The work contributed by the volunteer members 
will enable the LWV to stretch the funds provided. The LWV is unique 
due to the broad range of expertise of its members. This resource 
aided by a federal grant can expect to accorrplish the goal of creating 
a dialogue on this most controversial subject. 

Beverly S. Smrha 

October 1976 
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PROJECT ENmOKMENTAL ETODIES PROGRAM 

Dr. Billy N. Pope, Environmental Project Directory Mike Owens, Environ- 
mental i^oject Facilitator; Educational Personnel Development, Con- 
sortium D, P.O. Box 1300, iiOO East Spring Valley,. Richardson, Texas 
75080i (2li;)231-6301. 



Project Environmental Studies Program (E.S. P. ) is a joint effort of 
Educational Personnel Development Consortium D and Richardson Inde- . 
pendent School District in the development of a model of teacher edu- 
cation in-service in enTironniental education and curriculum resources 
to meet the needs of their students. The Project consists of three 
aspects: an in-service -workshop, ten days of teacher in-service, and 
secondary curriculum resources. 

The initial thrust of the program was a three-day summer in-service 
using representatives of state agencies and a project- funded consultant 
at' an outdoor site owned by the school district. The use of state per- 
sonnel explainiag simple experiments and field studies that may be done 
was supplemented with an orientation to the Outdoor Biological Instruc- 
tional Strategies (OBIS) materials available to teachers. Teachers 
participated in OBIS as well as indoor and outdoor activities directed 
by State water, soil, wildlife and forestry personnel. The project 
also secured a number of free materials that were given to teachers. 

The second component is designed to be ten days of intensive in-service 
in the development of validated curriculum in environmental education. 
The core of 2h teachers, grades 1-12, were volunteers from the summer 
workshop and other activities;. The model is to identify what method 
is best in allowing teachers to validate and develop materia Is . Suc- 
cessful components tested to date include the inviting of publishers 
to speak briefly^., one at a time, and explain materials they have avail- 
able in environmental education. This allows for some interaction and 
teachers can spend part of the day gaining insight into the commercial 
material. 

The most benefical material so far as immediate use in the classroom 
moving to the outdoors has been the. OBIS. Participants were able to 
select from the two sets of materials and have their students actually 
involved in doing the activity. Students and teachers are alike in 
their feeling toward the positive learning experience provided by OBIS. 

The project format was designed such that participants selected groups 
to develop a curriculum component. Suggestions directed the partici-, 
pants to try and meet their immediate needs in terms of product. The 
product is to be field tested by the developers, revised, and retested 
as necessary before being made available to other teachers as a resource. 

The ten days of vjorkshops are spread out over the school year and no 
two days occur within any one week. Instruction is provided in the 
development of learning games, simulation games, and development of an 
outdoor school site. 
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As result of local interest in expanding environmental interaction by- 
students. Piano Independent School District has contacted E.P.D. to 
install the ESP Model with their teachers in January 1977. Discussion 
is currently underway to design a comprehensive goal and need outline 
for guidance of the ESP Model in Piano. 

Project E.S.P. is projected to provide the resources purchased for 
evaluation to the four service centers and any other requesting party 
for a two- week loan. School districts in the consortium area can ask 
x^or consultative services in the areas of environmental curriculum 
planning and outdoor site development. 

Mike Owens 

November 1976 



CAVE TOURS 

Robert L. Randall, Chief Interpreter, Timpanogos Cave National Monument, 
RFD 2, Box 200, American Fork, Utah 8I4OO3; (80l)756-l4l497 . 



The NESA program at Tiiipanogos Cave National Monument is pn integral 
part of our cave tour program. In essence our NESA tours are regular 
cave tours vjhich are geared tovjard science students. We place some em- 
phasis on the comparison of the cave to the world. We suggest that the 
caves are microcosrns and that the limitations we so easily see in the 
cave exist in our local community. 

The tours are scheduled as teachers request them, within carrying capacity 
restrictions. The prograii primarily falls during the month of May just 
after the cave opens up for the year. We serve up to ten school districts, 
including one regular group from Wyoming. The grades range from third 
grade to twelfth grade. 

— Robert L. Randall 
December 1976 
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SUmmi ENVIRONMENTAL AND RECREATIONAL CAMP5 EXTENDED DAY ENVIRONMENTAL 
CAMP 

Sadie H. Rizzo, Program Director; Elementary Supervisor, Carbon County- 
School District, Price, Utah Bli^Ol; (801)637-1732. 



Objective: 



Teachers will be more knowledgeable about how to x^ork with students in 
camping situations. They will have more activities which will involve 
students in their appreciation for the great outdoors. 

The students will learn to ^ live better and a new relationship will be 
developed between them and their teachers in a setting other than 
the regular classroom. 

Target Audience : 

Summer - 8 weeks for 5th-6th grade boys and girls. 

Extended Day - ( l-l| days) for a class of any grade level. Can be 
overnight . 

Fundinp; Sources : 

Extended year funds from State;. Tuition Fee. 
A ctivities Implemented : 

An eight week summer camp was provided at Clear Creek, four weeks for a 
group of girls, four weeks for boys. 

A female teacher has been a trainee during the foui' weeks with girls. 

So far this fall, three schools have been to Clear Creek Camp under the 
direction of the regular teacher and with the regular classroan students. 

Consultants from various agencies and the coimnunity liave been involvec 
with the activities. 

Findings (Results ); 

Teachers have been trained under the supervision of two directors to 
assume responsibility for camping experience. 

Students have shared responsibility for facilities, helped with food 
preparation, and clean-up. Many ha vo lived 'together away from home for 
the first time. 

This is an experience for both student and teacher away from the school 
setting. Principal, teacher, and students see each other in a different 
light. LeadG-irs or students shine hei^e who do not in the classroom. 
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This first-hand niGaningful experience with nature carries more depth 
to classroom activities. 

Sadie H. Rizzo 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. ^93-^9h 



THE MILL HOLLOW CENTER 

Ronald S. Beckstrom, Director; The Mill Hollow Center^ 3hO E. 3^h^ S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah Sl^ll^. 



Purpos e ; 

The Center, located in the Uinta National Forest near Woodland, Utah, 
is an alpine residential facility designed to extend the regular class- 
room experiences and activities for students grades I4-I2 and for edu- 
cators and community groups at various ages and assignment levels. 

Objectives ; 1 

Each" student at Mill Plollow should have opportunity to" gain a variety 
of outdoor experiences. These include: 

1. Personal observation of many living things in a natural environment. 

2. Increased understanding of our natural resources, their management 
and conservation. 

3. Improvement of the natural enviroHi^ent through service projects 
approved by the Forest Service. 

i|. Aesthetic experiences that enhance an appreciation for life and for 
living. 

5. The occupation of learning as a prime human endeavor. 

6. Studying each animate or inanimate object as a component of an 
inter-acting environment. 

7. Experiences in studying various subjects in cross-section as a 
means of reconsti-^ucting the sequences of long-term events. 

Target Audience ; 

All district studcnt^^, grades [i-12, staff and interested cormnunity 
groups. Annual resident participation exceeds ^,000. 
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Methodolo[;ies : 

Various^ largely oriented to outdoor, activities using a large variety 
of natui'al resources and settings. 

Materials Produced : 

Film, color, silent, l6iTiin.; 35 rririi sl.ides, various subjects relating to 
natural sciences, art; descriptive brochure (color) of general programsj 
teacher's resource book (restricted to in-ser '/:],ce teachers); program 
description hand-outs, various subjects. 

Funding Sources: 

Almost entirely district/student funds. 
Project/Program Evaluation : 
None publishedr 
Plans for the Future : 

Permanent status since I96I1, continuation at present magnitude. 

Ronald S. Beckstrom 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 597-598 



VERMONT INSTITUTE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 

Sarah B. Laughlin, Director; Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 
Woodstock, Vermont 05091; (802)ii57-2779. 



Overall Purpose : 

To encourage the people of Vermont in their curiosity, about the natural 
world; to investigate and publicize the special natural features which 
make Vermont unique; to educate toward the best use of Vermont ^s natural 
resources by man; to point out man's role in conserving and preserving 
the environment. 

Specific Objectives ; 

1. Environmental Learning for the Future (ELF) program in fifteen 
(currently) public elementary schools: VINS staff gives monthly 
workshops for community volunteers and some teachers who take the 
children outside monthly for a program in environmental education. 
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2. Teacher Environmental Learning (TEL): VINS staff gives teacher work- 
shops upon request in outdoor, hands-on approach to environmental 
learning. 

3. Short natural history courses and lectures for the public^ including 
field trips • 

U. Yearly Vermont State Bird Conference. 

5. Bird banding station (largest inland station in New England): 
manned April through October, data being computerized. 

6. Atlas five-year Bird Breeding Survey: to begin summer of 1977 • 

7. Research on the ferns of Vermont: in progress, to be published. 
Target Audience: 

All Vermonters^ with ^ocus presently on elementary school children. 
Methodologies : 

Outdoor, hands-on approach to learning about natural history and en- 
vironmental education; acclimatization. 

Materials Produced : 

1. Newsletter to members including natural history articles. 

2. Yearly magazine Vermont Natural History (currently th(2 only maga- 
zine published on Vermont natural history). 

3. Quarterly Records of Vermont Birds - from sightings of contributors, 
edited by experienced birders. 

II. 'Teacher and volunteer\forkvShop information and activity sheets 
given to those involved in ELF program. 

5. Natural history slide shows with scripts - in process of duplicating 
for sale and rent. 

Funding Sources: 

VINS '^in non-profit, funded solely by memberships and private contribu- 
tions . 

Project/Program Evaluation, Citations of Published Reports: 



Distinguished Service Citation from the Governor's Committee on Children 
and Youth for ELF program. May 1976. 

Plans for the Future: 



ELF programs and short natural history courses for the public in more 



communities throughout Vermont, radio and television programs on en- 
vironmental education, 

Sarah B. Laughlin 

November 1976 

1975 DIRECTOTY REFERENCE: pp. 368-369 



DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS, ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM 1976-77 

Mrs. Doris Jadan, Environmental Education Specialist, P.O. Box 6I4, 
Cruz Bay, Virgin Islands 00830. 



A Legislative grant of $23,000 for Fiscal ''77 to the Department of Con- 
servation and Cultural Affairs has been approved by the Governor to in- 
sure continuation^ of the Environmental Studies Program (E.S. P. ) for forty 
elementary classes in the St. John-St. Thomas School District. 

The Environmental Studies Program for Virgin Islands elementary pupils is 
the first. and only continuing program of environmental education any- 
where in the Caribbean. Some 8,500 pupils have participated in the 
E.S. P. over the past six years. 

Interested teachers from grades 1-6 and special education classes viill 
be approved by principals and the Environmental Education Specialist 
directing the program for the Department of Conservation. and Cultural 
Affairs, Mrs. Dovis Jadan. Mrs. Jadan has taught in the Virgin Islands 
since 1955 and d.nitiated the Environmental Studies Program in 1970. 

Each teacher in the E.S. P. for 1976-77 is expected to set up an environ- 
mental study area on school grounds or within walking distance of school, 
using techniques developed in the National Environmental Study Areas 
(NESA's) in the V.I. National Park, at Reef Bay, Annaberg, and Salt 
Pond-Drunk Bay. In this way, all students in each school will benefit 
from the program and be able to develop projects of their own as a spin- 
off from the E.S. P. 

Teachers selected for the E.S.P. are required to attend one of four 
scheduled two-day workshops conducted by the E.S .P. in cooperation with 
the V.I. National Park. 

Over the past six years, E.S. P. lesson plans and activities have been 
developed as an integral part of the total elementary curriculum. 
Materials used are local and relevant to pupil needs and interests. 

The basic E.S. P. text is A Guide to the Natiu^al History of St. John . 
This text provides pupils and teachers detailed cultural/natural history 
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information on the three NESA's used as classrooms-without-walls^ includ- 
ing illustrated plant and bird checklists. 

Two readers for 8-12 year olds, The Adventures of Ivan Environman and 
The Holiday Adventuros of Ivan Environman j have been published for pupil 
use by E.S.P., Inc.^ a locals tax-exempt educational organization. The 
Ivan books djiclude, stories pupils helped select. Over 260 Ivan stories 
have appeared weekly in The Daily News cf the Virgin Islands since 1972 

as part of a continuing effort to provide West-Indian-oriented. reading 

inaterial for the language arts and social studies cn*rriculuin. 

New lesson plans have been prepared for teachers in the 1976-77 E.S.P. 
emphasizing critical local options available to the child at home and 
school as a young consiuner. These lessons investigate specifics of solar^ 
wind^ and brick oven baking as alteratives to fossil fuels. Hydroponic 
farming to produce vegetables with one tenth the mter used for conven- 
tional cultivation will be studied^ and small school hydroponic gardens 
can be built. Working with the Department of Commerce^ E.S.P. had 
developed plans for pupils to demonstrate the ecologic/economic advantage 
of coping with hard tines developed during the years preceding tourism.' 
The interaction of pupils^ tourists^ and older Virgin Islanders at the 
Annaberg Living History Program has proved the rewards of this local in- 
teraction with tourists. 

Five basic concepts^ or STRANDS, are used in the Environmental Studies 
Program to help pupils .-tie together their observations and discoveries 
in the program. These STRAInIDS are: Similarities and Varieties^ Pat- 
ternsj Interactions and Interdependencies; Continuity and Changej and 
Evolution Through Adaptation. Adventures ia Environment books devel- 
oped by the National Park Foundation have been purchased by the Depart- 
ment of Education to assist teachers in using the STRANDS concepts to 
integrate their own environmental education projects effectively into 
daily lesson plans, 

Evaluation of the Environmental Studies Program as part of the E.S.P. 
teacher's daily lesson plans and setting up study areas at or near 
school will be a continuing process throughout the school-^ year involving 
principals, Dspartment of Conservation and Cultural Affa.irs staff, and 
the V.I. National Park^ along with parents and pupils themselves. 

For children in the E.S.P., environment means everything surrounding 
them, plus everything they surround with understandir ^. E.S.P. class- 
room and field activities are designed to offer Virgin Islands children 
the direct sensory experiences and research data necessary for them to 
make personal, informed choices about the best ways to protect and develop 
V.I, Human and Natural Resources. 

The development of a via'L.^ Virgin Islands en-.i.ronmental othic depends 
on the educated decisions Virgin Island children make here and now, at 
home and at school. 

The "overall gol of the E.S.P. is increased awareness, appreciation and 
concern by Virgin Islands children for unique but limited resources on 
which the quality of their lives depends now and fifty years from now. 
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The E.S.P. Office is located in the Cruz Bay Public Library. Tel: 
776-6359. 

(October 1976) 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 60U-606 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 112 
ERIC DOCUMENT: 

The Environmental Studies Program of the Virgin Islands Department of 
Education" ED Ob2 977 ' 



TURKEY RUN FARM 

Carol Lee, Site Supervisor; Anna Eberly, Interpretation Supervisor; 
Turkey Riui Farm, George Washington Meaorial Parkway, McLean, Virginia 
22101; (703)557-1356. 



Group Tours: 



Interpretation may include the following subjects as they relate to 
the particular season and day: Domestic Arts, Kitchen Gardening, 
Textile Arts, Food Preparation and Preservation, Tobacco and Its Cul- 
ture, Field Crops, Aniinal Husbandry and Agricultural Tools. The tour 
program is extremely flexible and given adequate notification, the farm 
staff will attempt to mold it to the needs of various carriciilums. 
Taking special note of the unique environment which is Turkey Run Farm, 
it offers a good learning experience for handicapped groups. 

Tea chers ^ Tra ining Workshop : 

Once a month, throughout the school year, the staff of Turkey Run Farm 
conducts a free workshop to prepare teachers and school group leaders 
to better utilize. Turkey Run Farm as an educational resource. It 
includes discussion of the resource manual about the farm and a second 
session where participants perform the functions of an interpreter on 
the fam for one day. 

Environmental Living: ; 

This program, which revolves around an extensive coordination between 
the classroom and Tui'key Run Farm, culminates in a first-hand look at 
18th century life. After extensive classroom preparation, the students 
are drossed in the manner of the tinies 'ond assumo roles and activitios 
of the farm family for a 2li-hour period. 7Ms program is extremely 
successful in bringing across man's past a id present relationship with 
nature, as well" as teaching history throu{?,h this experience. 
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Volunteeri3-in-Parks ; 

The National Park Service's VIP Program offers volunteers an opportu- 
nity to share their skills and talents by participating in the activi- 
ties of parks across the nation. At Turkey Run Farm, volunteers vjork 
in period clothing along with the interpretive staff in presenting the 
daily life of the pr e-Revolutionary farm family. The staff keeps a 
list of interested persons as the opportunities are limited in number. 
Specific knoi^ledge of l8th century crafts is welcome anytime. 

(December 1976) 



COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAM 

H. B, Lantz Jr., Project Director; Orange County School Board, P.O. Box 
Orange, Virginia 22960j (703)672-^2838, 



EnvironjiTiental education is not just something to be taught and learned, 
rather it is a way of teaching and learning. That belief forms the basis 
for operation of Project COMSEP. COMSEP (Comprehensive School Environ- 
mental Program), an ESEA Title III project, is designed to give students 
and members of the' community a better understanding of the interrelation- 
ships of man and other organisms to their environments and to raise 
questions of individual and societal culpability in the use and misuse 
of natural resources. Learning experiences in environmental education 
are provided for approxiiaately 1^,000 students in grades K-12. There are 
four major components of -COMSEP: Enviromental interpretation centers, 
extensive student involvement, in-service training for teachers, and 
much community involvement. Evaluation instruments adm j.nistered to 
participating students and teachers revealed that both increased their 
knowledge and appreciation of our environments, while teachers showed 
positive change in attitude and teaching behavior. -This program has been 
well received and supported within the community. 

Environmental Interpretation Centers ; 

Here is one of the focal components in the project which centers on the 
concept that environniental interpretation should be a form of communica- 
tion which has to do with explaining the environment in meaningful terms 
to man - be it the world of nature or certain aspects of natural history 
or man*s history,, The designation, development and utilization of six 
natural habitats located on various campuses have provided a valuable 
link in the total instructional program. These natural areas are de- 
signed to contain elements that will enable students to interpret abiotic, 
biotic, and cultural phenomena that will assist them in developing aware- 
ness, understanding, and possible solutions to environmental problems. 
These interpretation centers are essential in that students, teachers, 
and individuals of the community are afforded the opportunity to gain 
first-hand experiences dealing with various phases of their environments. 
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Staff Development : 

This component encompasses^ the vital aspect of in-service training for 
students, teachers, and adults. Numerous in-s-eindce sessions and mini- 
courses have been conducted to implement the instructional program. 
Self -tra ining packets are being developed for teachers to familiarize 
themselves with the philosophy, objectives, and concepts of environ- 
mental education. Local students, teachers, and the project staff have 
been extensively involved in the development of curriculum materials. 

Instructional Program; 

This key component^is an interdisciplinary fomat dealing with a K-12 
scope and sequence. Sequential grade level curricular materials have 
been developed for each of the K-^ grades, middle school grades, and 
high school level. Two interdisciplinary, year-long programs are taught 
at the high school level. Ecology and Environmental Problems. Participa- 
ting students have carried out significant local environmental action 
programs that range from conducting air and water quality surveys to 
monitoring automobile exhausts. Additionally, students have designed 
and assisted in the construction of several environmental interpretation 
centers. 

Curriculum Materials Development ; 

An interdisciplinary guide for each of the elementary grades (K-^)^ 
twenty unit guides for the middle school, an interdisciplinary program 
for the high school, a Student Affective and Cognitive Testing Design, 
a Teacher Affective and Cognitive Testing Design, a Teaching Behavior 
Analysis Design, three local Nature Trail Guides, a Materials and Media 
Resource Guide, twenty-five local audio-visual programs, a proj^:ct news- 
letter, project pamphlets, simulation games, and "Ecology Tips" for 
weekly broadcasting on our local radio station represent a summary of the 
major project-produced materials. 

Dissemination : 

A comprehensive local, state, and national dissemination program is an 
integral part of this project. Through the assistance of many local, 
state, and national organizations, significant project activities have 
been transferred and incorporated into environmental programs in other 
geographic areas. 

The newsletter "Oikos" has experienced an extensive program of distribu- 
tion on not only a local level but also on a state level. 

Community Involvement: 

Environmental awareness and educational programs are contingent upon com- 
munity receptiveness to these programs. Since attitudes can be changed 
through awareness and involvement, it is imperative that parents, as well 
as students, display positive environmental attitudes. To these ends, 
an integral part of Project COMSEP is total conununity awareness and in- 
volvement. 
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The community has been an active participant in planning and developing 
environmental interpretation centers. Through participation in such 
projects as monitoring automobile emissions, recycling Christmas trees, 
recycling of paper, and attending ecology education sessions at night, 
the citizens of Orange County have demonstrated their overt support of 
environmental improvement efforts. 

This canponent also focuses on community education through illustrated 
talks, production of popular publications, and a caiimunity recycling 
center . 

Evaluation: 



In order to maintain the most effective instructional program, continuous 
evaluation assumes a significant role in the environmental education 
program^ only through a thorough examination of the present can a course 
for the future be char ted • 

Evaluation procedures consist of pre- and post-tests designed to measure 
envj.ronmental knowledge and attitudes of students, tochers, and adults. 

Subjective criteria will also be used to evaluate the program. Since 
the program is applicable in grades K through 12, a significant amount 
of feedback f ro: i parents must be considered. Subjective evaluation is 
also provided by community representatives, club leaders, and others who 
visit the environmental interpretation centers and have a knowledge of 
the program. 

The ESEA Title III "Comprehensive School Environmental Program" was imple- 
mented during the years 1973-1976 in grades K-12, encompassing all of 
our public schools in Orange County. In May, 1976, the activities and 
services of the project were nationally validated for dissemination to 
other school systems throughout the country. In addition to national 
validation, individual project components received recognition on both 
a state and national level during the tenure of the program*, It was 
for these reasons that Orange County^ s program of environmental education 
was funded for national dissemination by Title III, ESEA/Title IV-C for 
1976-1977. 

— H. B. Lantz Jr. 
November 1976 



PRINCE VJIIilAM FOREST PARK 

Audrey Calhoun, Park Ranger, Prince Williain Fores u Park, P.O. Box 208, 
Triangle, Viri:inia 22172; (703)221-7181 or (703)221-2l|20. 

Prince VJilliam Forest Park has three National Environmental Study 
Areas. The overall purpose of our environmental study areas is to make 
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students aware that they, as the highest! intelligent form of life, are 
not supreme; that they affect other forms of life around them and are 
affected by those same forms of life, favorably or unfavorably. An 
\xnderstanding of this relationship can only bring about an awareness 
of our environment that seeks to preserve it, in totality. 

The Davis Farm Site is aimed at students grades two through seven. A 
trail leads throu^ the area and at different points along it, a 
variety of activities can be carried out. As a farm the site was used 
and abandoned and plants began to come in naturally, the area shows 
various- stages. Transects, age, size^ and height of plants, depth of 
ground litter, types of plants found in different environments, food 
chains and the amount of light entering the forest are all experiments 
used in the site. 

The Pyrite Mine Site is aimed at grades six through twelve. The site 
is an abandoned pyrite mine last used in 1920. As a mining site it 
shows the need for natural resources and the effects of obtaining the 
resources on the environment. Experiments are conducted on the condi- 
tion of the life found in the stream and the condition of the water 
itself since each hard rain washes the soil from the mine into the 
stream. Experiments on the surrounding barren land^ testing type 
plants, soil pH and growing condition are carried out. The area, how- 
ever,, is left to teacher and students to set up hypotheses and experi- 
ment to test tne hypotheses.' It is a very flexible site. 

She Oak Ridge Beaver Dam Site is aimed at students grades three through 
twelve.* The area shows succession in various stages, evidence of man 
throu^ the remains of a farm site, road and fence. A burned-over area 
shows the beginning stages of succession^|J-^hree beaver dam sites along 
the trail point out the effect of wildlife on the land as well as pro- 
viding a different habitat for plants and animals. Stream ecology is 
also displayed. Various techniques are used to explain the site. A 
trail through the site with points helps to explain the site. The site 
is flexible and a teacher may develop his/her own program for the site. 

Manuals for each of the sites are in the process of being developed. 
Teacher workshops are an integral part of the program. 

Jim R.. Fugate 

December 1976 
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JEFFEl^SON NATIONAL FOREST YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 

Robert W. Schramek, 1976 Camp Director; Route 2, Box 379-0, Wise, 
Virginia 2U293; (703)328-29315 Charles J. Saboites, District Ranger; 
Box 1069, Wise, Virginia 2i|293. 

The report of the Jefferson National Forest Youth Conservation Corps 
program in the 1975 edition of this Directory is still essentially 
accurate in general description of purpose, objective, recruitment 
and methodologies. 

The 1976 camp was eight weeks, from June 20 to August 13th. We had 
thirty-two enrollees this yt;ar, sixteen boys and si:x:teen girls. Six: 
of the enrollees were minorities. 

Of the nine staff members, three were professional teachers from local 
school systems, two were Forest Service employees and four were col- 
lege students. Staff training was expanded and further formalized 
this year to include environmental education field exercise techni- 
ques and sessions on transactional analysis, to improve communications 
skills of staff. 

The camp is still utilizijig the Clinch Valley College housing, and has 
successfully capitalized on the opportunities that this situation pro- 
vides. Emphasis is given in investigations of the local geology, eco- 
nomics and ecologic impacts of the surface coal mining industry. 

As in the past, printed materials used for environmental fields exer- 
cises are available through our Forest Service Regional Office in 
Atlanta , Georgia . 

Program evaluation and attitude surveys of the Nationwide YCC program 
were conducted again by the University of Michigan. We have not seen 
this yearns report yet. 

Charles J. Saboites 

October 1976 

197^ DIRECTORY REFERENCE i pp. 370-372 
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OF DBKOCRACY, TRUTH, AND COURAGE— -STUDIES OF ENVIRDNMENTAL ACTION 

Dr. Thomas Tanner, Cispus Environmental Center, Handle, Washington 
98377; (206)U97-7131; Dr. Kenneth Hammond, Central Washington State 
College, Ellensburg, Washington 989293 (?09)963-368l. 

Summary ; 

Several years ^ writing and classroom testing have now culminated in 
the publication of a set of case studies of citizen action^ appropriate 
for use mainly at ^the high school level. An Instructor's Guide^ Stu- 
dent Edition^ and packet of illustrative photos are available. These 
may form the basis for a special one-semester course^ or provide sup- 
plementary materials in a variety of courses. 

Rationale ; 

Citizen action is necessary to the solution of our .nation's environ- 
mental problems^ local and national^ immediate arid long-range. Citizen 
action led to the formation of our national park system^ the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency^ the concept of the enviro'nmental impact 
stateBient^ and other environraental safeguards. Citizen action halted 
the Miami jetport^ certain dams on the Colorado^ and similar question- 
able projects • Citizen groups have facilitated industry or public 
agencies in such positive steps as Union Canp Corporation's gift to 
the nation of a ^0^000 acre wildlife preserve in the Great Dismal Swamp 
In a very real sense^ the essence of American participatory democracy 
is illustrated by local and ad hoc citizen conservation groups ^ as well 
as by such national and/or old line organizations as the Nature Con- 
servanoy,. the National Audubon Society^ The Wilderness Society^ and 
others. 

Unfortunately^ there is much in our culture which conveys the impres- 
sion that one is doing his duty as a citizen if he merely votes; this 
myth is strongly implicit in the mass media around election time^ for 
instance,. Teachers and the schools are not all prepared to overcome 
this failure in cultural transmission. 

The concept of participatory democracy is nowhere better exemplified 
than by the work of citizen conservation groups. High school students 
should have the opportunity to learn about s such groups in some detail^ 
both as to their raison d'etre and modus operandi . An obvious vehicle 
is the case study approach to specific environmental issues. This can 
be a superior form of environmental education as well as a superior 
form of citizenship education. 

.Materia ls and Methods : 

The Student Edition is composed principally of reprinted^ non-technical 
magazine articles. These deal with citizen action on six issues; 
•nuclear povjerj stream channelization j Glen Canyon Dam and Lake Powell; 
overgrazing of public lands; agribusiness vs'; the family farm; and the 
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preser ration of a portion of the Groat Dismal Swamp. The articles 
were chosen on the, criteria of readability, comprehensiveness , and 
literary merit (i.e., humorous, lively, or beautiful prose were chosen. 

The Student. Edition is printed on Mazer Spirit masters, so that the 
teacher or his assistant may run off many copies at low cost on any 
school ditto machine. 

The Instructor's Guide consists of several parts. There is a unit 
guide for each case study. A unit guide typically contains most or all 
of the following elements: discussion items, with necessary back- 
ground information; a simple simulation which can be performed only 
upon the students' having read the reprints^ names and addresses for 
selected free and inexpensive films and other audio visuals applying to 
the case; names and addresses for selected printed materials . 

The Instructor's Guide concludes with three features which apply to 
the cijse studies as a group: a set of overall wrap-up discussion 
itemsj an original Planet Planning activity; a selection of magazine 
reprints which give the teacher additional background information 
over and above that provided by the reprints of the Student Edition. 

The materials are based upon certain assumptions about the teacher's 
classroom procedures: that most of the students can read non-technical 
material written at the eleventh or tvjelfth grade reading level that 
some work will be done in siriall discussion groups, in which non-readers 
can be "carried'* scniewhat by readers; that both sides of issues will be 
examined. The reprints tend to be by and about the citizen conservation 
groups; many of the reconimended free materials are from their adver- 
saries . 

Although the'^ issues vjere current as of 1976, they are not meant to be 
studies of current iscn.cis as such. Rather, they illustrate political 
processes and ethical dilemmas which, it is hoped, will make them as 
useful in 198h or 2000 as in 1976. 

Availability of Materials: 



Of Democracy, Truths and Courage; Studies of Environmental Action . 
Contents - Packet of captioned photos. 67-page Student Edition printed 
on Mazer spirit masters. 76-page IriS tructor ' s Guide. 

Available for $2i|.95 postpaid from National Audubon Society, Educational 
Services Division, 950 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 

Funding: 

The project was supported by grants from tne U.S. Office of Education, 
the National Audubon Society, and the POINT Foundation. 
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October 1976 
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1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 116-119 
ERIC DOCUMENTS; 

1. Outdoor Recreation Activities at Cispus . ED 085 l63 

2 . Humani?.ed Teacher Preparation at Cispus^ A Compendium of Ideas on 
Teacher 'Preparation and Evaluation , ED 0H9 9^1 

3. Manual for CISPUS Evaluation Workshop , ED lOli 63k 

Ju CJSFUS Evaluation Kit for Oispus Preparatory Workshop, ED lOh 635 



SURVIVAL IN OUR ENVIR.ONMENT 

Jerrold W, Manley and Richard B, Wallen, Project Leaders^ Harvard Ele- 
mentary School, The FrankXin Pierce School District No. h02^ Pierce 
County, 3l5 South 129th Street, Taooma, Washington 98iihii, 



Funding : 

A grant awarded to Harvard School under the provisions of the Environ- 
nental Education Act P,L, 91-5l6^ by the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Schedule: 

The actual project will run from July 1, 1976 to June 30, 1977. 
Major Goals: 

1. To structure activities during the year which help each student 
to learn environmental survival skills, 

2, To integrate a program of environmental studies into the regular 
school curricul\im through the following:^ — 

a. Providing training and other support for teachers, 

b. Preparing an environmental source book for use by people in 
the school and community. It will list environmental study 
areas within 20 miles of school where students can be taken 
for special study projects. It will also list community in- 
formation sources where consulting help might be obtained 
(such as classroom speakers, etc) 

c. Developing Learning Activity Packages (LAPS) which can be used 
by students in grades one through six for work on the environ- 
mental curriculum. 
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3. To design and build an ecological study area on a ij-acre of unused 
school district land at the back of the Harvard School property. 
It will be partly fenced to separate it from the rest of the play- 
ground. The study area will be used by adults and children, both 
during the day and after school. 

To organize a community-school education program for adults which 
offers classes,, seminars, and other experiences in envirormiental 
studies so that the program extends from the school into the com- 
munity. 

(October 1976) 



RESOURCE MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Robert R. Robinson, Radio Operations Manager, WVPB (FM) Radio, P.O. Box 
AH, Beckley, West Virginia 2^801] (30i|) 255- 1^01. 



A grant was awarded in June 1975 j under P. L. 93-278. However, Mr. 
Robinson has indicated that WVPB (EM) had to refuse the grant. 

(November 1976) 



TREE SENSE 

Ms. Loa Martin, Program Supervisor; Children's Museum of Sunrise, 
755 Myrtle Road, Charleston, West Virginia 253llt; ( 30ii)3i4U-8035 . 

Overall Purposes ; A counter-balance to man's possessive attitudes 
toward the natural resources, beginning with the young student. 

Specific Objectives ; Understanding' the interdependence of all living 
things, awareness of the environment. 

Target Audience ; Second and third level students in all the county':, 
school system. 

Methodologies ; i'^esented in the student's classroom, utilizing the . 
school yard by staff and trained volunteers from the museum. 

Materials Produced : Original song, student vjork sheets, teachers packet, 
graphic art, educational television tape. 
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Funding Sources : Junior Loague" of Charleston, Inc. and Greater Kanawha 
Valley Foundation. 

Pro.ject/Program Evciluation ; Evaluation forms filled and returned by 
teachers and principals. 

Plana for the Future ; Follow-up for fourth, fifth, and sixth 'levels . 

This is 3n on-going program requested by the teachers. It is in the 
third year. The program goes out to four classrooms each week. 

Loa Martin 

October 197 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 628-^629 



WOODLAiroS INSTITUTE 

Michael Meador, King Seegar, Daniel Taylor-Ide, Jennifer Taylor-Ide, 
Daniel Terry, and Laura Wray, Co-directors j Thomas B. Eastman, Chairman, 
Board of Trustees] Spruce Knob Mountain, Cherry Grove, West Virginia 
26803 J Phone Circieville, West. Virginia, Ring Down Number 6F2. 

Overall Pinpose ; Develop Lhe process of beyond-the-classroom education. 
Specific Objectives ; 

1. Develop the potential of the out-of^oors as a classroom. 

2. Heighten students' and teachers' awareness of the educational 
potential of the natural environment as a complement to hurnan-made 
environments. 

3. Blend the learning process with the living process for mutual 
enrichment. 

Tarfi:et Audiences ; 

1. Classes of elementary and secondary school students 

2. College and graduate students 

3 . Families 

1|. Low income Appalachian children 
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Mobhoclolo|';io^ : 

We use an action-reflection model, taking classes outdoors for study 
cum adventure experiences, and then breaking into small discussion groups 
to reflect on the experiences. All courses combine affective and cogni- 
tive learning in the same experiences. 

Plans for the Future : 

1. Publish the results of several years of informal research on methods 
of using the out-of-doors as a classroom. 

2. Place greater emphasis on teacher tn^ ''j" ' tc promote beyond-the- 
classroom education. 

Jennifer Taylor-Ide 

November 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 373-3714 



OPENING THE OUTDOORS TO LEARNII\fG : 

William E. Phillips, Project Director and Director of Curriculxim and 
Instructionj Kenneth R. McDaniel, Principal; Philippi Elementary School, 
Barbour County Schools^ Philippi, West Virginia 26iil6 

Overall Purpos es : 

The purpose of this pi'oject is to develop an inquiry/discovery learning 
curriculuin in natural science at the elementary level. The curriculum 
encompasses the natural outdoor setting at the school and provides the 
teachers and students vjith the opportunity to expand the learning 
process into an environmental setting x^jhich is typical of the concepts 
they are studying. 

Specific Object ives : 

1. To involve studentts and teachers in exploration and discovery of 

the naturaj. environment leading an in-depth study of the natural 
science areas of water life, weather^ plant life, animal life, 
topography and soil study as a part of the elementary school cur- 
riculum. 



2t To provide an outdoor learning area to be used for discovery learn- - 
ing in science by elementary school students, 

3. To provide opportunities for independent study projects in natural 
science for gifted elementary school students. 
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1|. To provide for and increase student loiovA^c^g^ of ^Oology and the 
interrelatedness and interdependence of \0 c^colagical system. 

To preserve and protect a natural area c?^ -i^h^ school grounds for Use 
as a study area for immediate and future by -fch^ com^nuni'ty and 
students. 

Target Audience : 

Target audience includes the thirty-six teg^h^;<*s at ph^xippi Elemen- 
tary School; the seven hundred and fifty K^^ ^-t/Mente Pbilippi 
Elementary School; and .ill elementary studef^**^^ ^nd t^^herS in Barbour 
County. 

Methodologies : 

The outdoor classroom and lab will consist )^^^:J''^ally of a trail with 
several study areas. The trail -will begin -i^-he SoU'^h end of "t-he 
school parking lot^ cross Shooks Run and ma}^^ ^ loop in a soutl"ieast 
direction returning^ to the Shooks Run cross:^^^/ Trail construction 
will consist of logs or cut timbers for forr^ hold ^ gravei base 
covered with bark chips. 

The first study area will be a birdf eeder . ^ill a lO*xlO'x7» 
building with the wall. .facing the school, Mall v^il.1 be concave 

with a one-v/ay glass window. To complete tH^ ^7'^tsid0^ it will have a 
feeding table attached to the building under' \]}^ VindoVi four feet above 
ground level. There will also be a birdbatl^ ciriPPing w^ter 

located in front of the table. The inter io]^' tl^e b'^ilding will have 
carpeted floors, padded benches (arranged ij> ^ ^c^rnici^cile) and acoustic 
tile on ceiling and walls to reduce noise. ^1^^ birdf^^der area "will 
be screened from the trail by a conifer anc} ^H(^<^odGnd^On planting. 

A combination weather and air pollution st^j^/^^-f), Mill located ■ across 
from the birdfeeder. There will also be a /%(^i^l irJ the sa^ne area. 

The trail will then cross a bridge over Sho(^^^ Run* T^g bridge must 
be approved by the Soil Conservation Service ^^(\ con^*t^ucted so that it 
will not block the channel. 

The first study area after crossing the bri(^g^ ^ill f e g dugout type 
pond with an irregular shoreline and an isl^^q^ Gone'^'^ucti^^ x^/ill 
meet the standards and specifications of th(^ ^(^^X ConS^^j-vation Service. 
The water supply for the pond will ^riome fror/^ pip^ ^unni^^g from the 
C. A. Dyer farm-to Shooks Run, --^^^x^-- ■ ..^^^^ 

After circling the pond^ the trail leads l^^ ^oods where the next 
stop is a Semicircular eight-foot-high tighi;' l^^^^rd fe^^e- This will 
serve to reduce the noise level coming from ^^l^^ol^ l^ghwa/^ and houses 
in the Mansfield area. Inside the fence an ^iti^hithe^*t.Qj. bench arrangement 
can be used as a listening post with a "soi>^ci>^g eaf^' or can be used 
for lectures and instruction. 
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At this point the trail enters the woodland study area. The trail winds 
among the trees for study of the native vegetation. 

At the end of the wooded area there will be a permanent soil profile 
study pit. The pit will be dug into parent materials. The two sides 
and floor will be cement. The floor must have a drain. The front 
will be cement steps and the back wall will be clear plexiglass. A 
four-foot wide cement cap will be placed around the pit with tile 
drainage to remove ground water. 

The lower end of the property will be f j lied to create a marsh in ;',he 
area which is already wet. Wi'th introduced plants the area can be used 
to study plant succession and bog lif^a. To cross the marsh the trail 
will be a boardwalk. 

At thin point the trail turns back toward the school. This open field 
area will be planted in plots of various types of grasses and legumes. 

Shooks Run as well as the pond will be used for water study. A ramp . 
will be built on a 1|:1 slope down to ti: ■ bottom of the Shooks Run 
Channel. The corners where the ramp and channel meet will be rip- 
rapped according to Soil Conservation Service design. 

The last study area on the south side of Shooks Run will be the horti- 
culture study area. This will be a garden located on the slightly 
raised area jujt below the pond. 

To' complete th3 outdoor classroom and lab a small greenhouse will be 
constructed next to the parking lot. 

Materials Produced; 

Eleven "'.earning areas are currently identified In the project. A 
curric m unit has been developed for each of the following areas: 
greenhuase^ birdfeeder, weather station ^ pond^ listening post^ woodland 
study^ soils study^ marshy grass and legumes study^ water study and 
horticulture study. 

Funding: Source ; 

1975- 76: ESEA Title III, $6,000. 

1976- 77: ESEA Title IV-C, $6,000. • 

Prop:ram Evaluation ; 

Evaluation will take place iii.FY*77 and results will be disseminates 
in accordance with the ESEA Proposal. 

Plans for the Future ; 

The scope of the project will be broadened and the area will be made 
available for utilization by other schools. 
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—-William E. Phillips 
October 1976 
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OUTDOOR SCIENCES - AWARENESS AND APPRECIATION 

Richard H. Beck^ Project Director; Doddridgo County Board of Educa- 
tion, West Union, West Virginia (30)1)873-1169. 



Ne ed Assessment ; The Doddridge County School System, a rural West 
"Wrginia District, consists of a kindergarten-grade eight organisation 
for youngsters prior to attending the county high school (9-12). Tho 
elementary schools (lO) are scattered throughout the county and are 
small student-populated, two, three, and four classroom schools, the 
exception being VJest Union Grade School. West Union, the county seat, 
has a larger population and the school has individual rooms for each 
gra de . 

Each school staff has an extremely difficult task in attempting to meet 
the educational basic skills of the youngsters, many of whom are edu-ca- 
tionally, culturally, and economically disa-'^antaged. This problem is 
compounded f\irther when they are grouped with two or more grades in one 
classroom. With the many demands on an individual teacher, science is 
the subject area most often neglected, as test results from SCAT tests 
indicate. Not only are the SCAT results in science low for Doddridge 
County elementary students, but under the category of student interest, 
science received the lowest response. 

Science instruction in grades K-8 has been a traditional textbook 
approach vjith little or no experience for teachers and students to ob- 
serve the outdoor world of nature. As a consequence, most elementary 
teachers need expert aid in developing a science curriculum that incor- 
porates the great outdoor laboratory that exists within West Virginia. 

Overall Purpose ; The purpose of this program is to develop a science 
program that will inspire youngsters to become aware of, to appreciate, 
and to understand the wonderful world of nature that surrounds them 
every day of their lives. This will be accomplished by taking the chil- 
dren into fields, forests, and streams to learn what beauty exists, 
the fragility of nature, the inter dependency of the various forms of 
Ixfe^, and how to live vrith the outdoors and not destroy it. It is hoped 
that an offshoot of this program will be to creat'^ an interest in all 
the sciences. As we know now, by the time most students reach 9th grade 
they arc "turned off" with science. 

The program is also intended to help the teachers in science education. 
If a teacher desires private instruction or a group of teachers want to 
get together for help, all they need to do is request help from the 
project personnel. The personnel of this prorram are pledged to go any- 
where at any time to accomplish the goal of improved outdoor science edu 
cation and appreciation. 

Specific Objectives ; 

1. To provide all students grades K-8 with opportunities to study . 
conservation and ecology in the natural world through first- 
hand experience's outdoors. 
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2. To develop student awareness of the importance of the role of 
every organism^ including man, in niaintaining balanced eco- 
systems . 

3, To promote activities (field tripsj camping experiences^ etc.) 
that develop students^ appreciation of the beauty of their 
natural surroundings. 

k. 'To provide directions and assistance to the elementary teachers 
in the development of an outdoor science program. 

Target Audience: Primary target group (students^ teachers ^ administra- 
torSj etc. ; : Approximately 1100 Doddridge County Elementary Students 
K-8 and 50 elementary teachers located in ^0 different schools. 

Activities to accomplish the objectives of the Outdoor Science Program 
are : 

1. Depending on age^ students will be taken outdoors on various 
length nature walks to observe nature in its true surroundings • 

2. Overnight camping trips are planned^ both locally and to farther 
points of interest such as Spruce Knob^ Seneca Rocks, Sinks of 
Gandy, etc. 

3. Movies on science and ecology will be shown. 

li-. Plans are being formulated to build a greenhouse at each school. 

5. Nature centers and nature trails are being encouraged at each 
school • 

6* Birdhouses are available for all schools. 

7. In-service programs for teachers have been offered and are being 
offered in the future. 

8, Assistance is available in the -form of classroom or individual 
help to any teacher at any time for the asking. 

Fund Sources ; In September , 197^3 funding was approved by the ESEA 
Title III office of the ¥V Department of Education for implementation of 
the Doddridge County environmental education program "Outdoor Sciences - 
Awareness and Appreciation.'' Funds were made available to employ two 
teachers 3 one secretary , and to purchase equipment and supplies. 

In June 5 1976, funding was again approved by ESEA Title IV, Part C 
(no longer known as Title III) to continue the project « Funds were 
made available to employ one teacher, a part-time secretary, and to 
purchase some equipment and supplies. Doddridge County vjas required 
to begin bearing some of the costs, suQh as one teacher's salary and 
part of the secretary's salary. 
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Plans for the future: Mrs. James W. Jay^ Superintendent of Doddridge 
County Schools^ says that the potential for the Outdoor Science Project 
to continue after Title IV funds terminate are excellent. 

Richard H. Beck 

October 1976 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATICW PROGRAM 

George Emmerich^ Resource Development Instr.uctor; Southern Door High 
School, Brussels, Wisconsin 5U20l|. 

The Southern Door County School District was formed in 196O-61. A 103- 
acre parcel of land vjas purchased for the purpose of constructing edu- 
cational facilities. The 103 acrea consisted of cleared farm land and 
30 acres of climax forest. 

In 1969 J the school initiated a Pilot Progi'am (Resource Development) 
through Vo-Ag to provide students vjith the opportunity to learn about 
recreation, its environmental impact and economic assets. 

The basic rock in Door County is a Niagara Dolomite and in 1970 a cave 
was discovered in the school forest. The students constructed a log 
cabin over the entrance of the cave, and the cave is used by all th^ 
students of the school district as a study area. 

A member of the school board donated a log building to the school in 
1975 • The building was dismantled and reassembled by the students on 
the school campus. Th'^i building will be used as an environmental center 
for K-12. The building vjill contain displays relative to environmental 
and conservation practice. The displays will be made by the students. 

An additional 20-acre tract of land adjacent to the present school prop- 
erty was purchased with ORAP funds. This parcel co/..ists of approxi- 
mately 8 acres of vjoods and 12 of clear land. The 12 acres of clear 
land has been replanted in trees and shrubs for wildlife habitat. 

At present, our school forest has more than a mile of trails. The 
students in the Advanced Biology classes are marking and identifying 
species of plants and other points of interest along the trail. They 
are also developing a self-guide trail tour book. 

The ovorall purpose of the project is to provide an opportunity for all 
students to participate in environmental and conservation practices. 

Specific objectives include: tree identification^ forest management^ 
soil management; plant and shrub identification; wild animal habitat; 
soil structures; tapping maple trees and cooking syrup; proper and safe 
use of chain saws; maintenance and repair of tools; measurements of wood 
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(cord, bocird feet); land measurements (sections - range and township); 
horticulture (the students constructed a 20' x 30' green house); land- 
scaping (school campus); zoning (state and local); and pollution. 

We endeavor to incorporate the three R's along with the physical partici- 
pation whereby the student will devolop an environmental etiiic. 

George Emmerick 

October 1976 



CHETEK CHAIN OF LAKES IMPACT STUDY 

James M. Dennis^ Director; Chetek High School, Chetek^ Wisconsi^i 5It728; 
(71^)92li-3l36. 



Due to increased interest in the environment by the students and members 
of the community of Chetek, the program was expanded to include both ter- 
restrial and soil ecology. The specific objectives for the program have 
not changed, bat the means to achieve these objectives have been expanded. 
Much of the material used in the programs is designed and made by the 
students involved. This spring (1977) there will be over 90 students 
involved in the outdoor experience. The terrestrial and soil ecology 
area* of the program is carried out on a 90-acre plot of forest grassland 
and marshland that surround a small land locked lake. The study area 
has been designated "The Bailey Lako site". There have been no further 
funds appropriated other than the normal school science budget. 

One of the important reasons the program has continued and been expanded 
is' that one outcome has been the involvement of independent research by 
students with the presentation esearch at various symposiums. For 
example, three years of study v j behavior of the water flea, Daphnia , 
concluded in the spring of 1976 with the presentation of a paper written 
by one of the students in the program. This student received recognition 
from the E»P.A. for her work and was choosen to appear in a public ser- 
vice corrunercial for that agency. She also received a full science 
scholarship to continue her studies in Ecology at Viterbo College, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

In January 1977 a new outgrowth of the program will be started. This 
will be a ten-week, two-hours-per-vjoek vjorkshop for adults in the com- 
munity. The program will pivot around environmental awareness and forces 
of pollution types, energy and wise use of resources and how Chetek is 
affected by these important environmental problems. 

Printed Materials : 

1. "The Use of a Field Study as a Teaching Tool for the Better Under- 
standing of the Environment", by James M. Dennis. 
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2. "Education as a Faciliation - Ecology as a Tool", by James M. Dennis, 

3. Guide to the Outdoor Experience in Soil, Terrestrial, and Aquatic 
Ecology of the Bailey Lake Study Site. 

(October 1976) 

1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 269-273 



TREES FOR TOMORROW FOUR SEASCMS ENVXRO^MENTAL CENTER 

Operated by Trees for Tomorrow Inc.^ in cooperation with U.S. Forest 
Service; Gene Wirsing, Trees for Tomorrow Environmental Center, Eagle 
River, Wisconsin $h$21; ( 7l5)U79-6ii56. 



Trees for Tomorrow Environmental Center is a non-profit organization 
with a background of thirty-one years' expertise scheduling and pro- 
gramming workshops. Since 19hh more than 125,000 people have studied 
at this Center under a staff of qualified environmental specialists. 

Each year workshops are held for the following schools and organizations 

1. Three-day high school and middle school workshops: 175 schools send 
over 1,500 students in spring, fall and winter. 

2. Environmental Seminars for Teachers: 200 elementary and secondary 
teachers attend 'one of the following week-long seminars: Man and 
the Environment; Ecology; Science; Social Studies. One graduate 
or undergraduate credit is offered. 

3. Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction: Teachers Environmental 
Fair - 90 to 100 teachers hold a three-day workshop to exchange in- 
novative teaching techniques in the field of environmental education 

h» Wisconsin Newspaper Association: iiO to $0 daily and weekly editors 
and publishers of Wisconsin newspapers spend a three-day workshop 
on natural resources, conservation and new developments in environ- 
mental education. 

5. Career Workshop: 60 high school juniors in the upper quarter of 
their class come from a three-state area (Wisconsin^ Illinois, Iowa) 
for a week-long workshop on careers in natural resource management 
and environmental education. 

6. Weekend Ecology Workshops: 90 to 120 general public families and 
individuals attend three two-day workshops on ecology and environ- 
mental education. 
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?• Business and Professional Women ^s Clubs: 1^0 to 60 business and pro- 
fessional women from throughout Wisconsin attend a three-day work- 
shop on envirorjTiental education. 

8. Kiwanis: hO to 50 Kiwani^ms from throughoui =j_sconsin and upper 
Micnigan attend a three-day workshop on man and the envlrciuiient. 

9. Wisconsin Federation of Women's Clubs: i|0 to 60 wanen from around 
Wisconsin attend a three-day v/orkshop on environmental education. 

10. National School of Conser^'-d tion: 60 adults from across the nation 
attend a week-long workshop on resources^ conservation and environ- 
mental education. 

11. Printing House Craftsmen: 30 to ^0 printers and technicians from 
Illinois and Wisconsin attend a three-day workshop on environmental 
education. 

12. Absentee Landowners Workshop: 30 to i|0 people from throughout Wis- 
consin hold a tvjo-day workshop on resource management. 

13. Cross-Country Skiing and Winter Ecology: 1,000 "^o 1^200 general 
public families and individuals from Wisconsin and neighboring states 
attend two-day workshops on cross-country skiing and winter ecology. 

III. Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction: School Administrators: 
3$ to ho school administrators hold two^ three-day workshops on 
speci- 1 projects. 

15. /?:;glers Workshops: 80 to 90 general public families and individuals 
attv-d two J two-day workshops on fishing techniques and fish manage- 
mcr:t and environmental problems. 

16. Miscellaneous Groups: Numerous other groups request and attend "one- 
time" worksiiops on ecology and environmental education. 

The workshops bring between 5^000 to 6^000 people to the Center each 
year for environmental studies. Classes are conducted by the Center 
Staff: Executive Director^ BA psychology^ BS forestry; Ecologist, BS 
biology and general science with a Wisconsin Teachere* Certificate; 
Resource . Speciii list J BA sociology ^ MS resources management; and the volunteer 
Staff: 100 'y^siting lecturers representing universities ^ agencies and 
industry; 60 coordinators who assist with high school and middle school 
workshops; h$ field technicians who conduct field demonstrations. 

Visiting lecturers speak on specific environmental issues including nuclear 
power^ solid waste disposal^ air pollution^ and economics in relation to 
resource use. 

Cooperators include: U.S. Forest Service^ University of Wisconsin, De- 
partment of Public Instruction^ Department of Natural Resources^ State 
Soil Conservation Boards industries and nearly 300 other organizations 
and individuals. 
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Gene VJirsing 

October 1976 
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ENVIK0NI4ENTAL EDUCATION IN COOPERATI^TE EDUCATTOMAL SERVICE AREA //lU 

Melvin 0. Bollom^ Agency Coordinator;, CES/\ //lU, 1020 Lincoln Avenue, 
Fennimore, VJisconsin ^3809; (608)822-3276. 



Objectives of the Environmental Education Project ; 

1. To develop insight and understandings of current and future local 
environmental issues . 

2. To relate local environmental issues to the larger and more compre- 
hensive state, national and international environmental problems. 

3. To establish a means to illustrating via local problems how "per- 
sonal values" directly relate to the solutions of environmental 
problems. 

U. To create an understanding of the need to relate one's personal 
activities (actions) to the future of our environment at large. 

5. To have a clearly identified program for youth (education) that 
does have as its goal to restore, preserve and enhance the environ- 
ment. 

6. To have prepared sample lessons available to teachers that are based 
on behavioral objectives and value development. 

7. To develop a blear understanding amongst all teachers and all stu- 
dents what> in reality, en-vironmental education is, what a balanced 
ecosystem (closed system) is and to relate the need for personal 
involvement to finding solutions to the crisis of the environment. 

8. To have summer and evening classes for "in-the-f ield'' teachers in 
environjriental education with necessary priority, publicity, and in- 
volvement . 

9. To involve university expertise in C.E.S.A. //li4 teacher workshops. 

10. To have teachers exposed to the materials, equipment and su implies 
they can easily incorporate into their classrooms without being en- 
vironmental experts. This is to be done in undergraduate teacher 
preparatory programs. 

11. To involve all previously self-identified people who had interests, 
concerns and ideas for environmental education in a manner that will 
capitalize on their energies and abilities. 

12. To hrve Dave Engelson, a very valued D.P^I. Consu].tant, called upon 
regularly. His experience in committee vjork would insure further 
success of the comndttee. 

13. To have joint demonstrations and cooperative "'fairs" and inter- 
related in-service pr'ograms that illustrate the feature of "j.ntex^- 
disciplinary" education. 
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Ik. To develop a reality of teachers of different grade levels and 
subject areas working together toward some common goals. 

1^. To develop complementary educational endeavors in environmental 

education that have scope and sequence characteristics that inte- 
grate vdth each other in all subject areas. 

16. To illustrate the responsibility of all teachers and administrators 
why they need to be a part of a comprehensive environmental educa- 
tion program. 

17. To demonstrate how planning for and incorporation of environmental 
education is perhaps directly or indirectly related to a failure of 
the educational process. 

18. To have clear illustrations (media) of how broad and comprehensive 
the "nine issues'* of the environment are and to develop the broad 
concept approach to dealing with the problems as a means of avoiding 
a situation of solving (or working to solve) certain environmental 
issues at the expense or detriment of other environmental problems. 

19. To develop the understanding of and appreciation for how "the issues" 
do relate to most subject areas in education and at all grade levels. 

20. To jjivolve University of Wisconsin - Platteville teacher preparatoiy 
personnel (who prepare the majority of G.E.S.A. #lii teachers) on the 
Environinental Education Advisory Coimnittee as a means of possibl 
.having units of study in environmental education taught to all pro- 
spective teachers. 

Activities : 

Spring and Summer 197$ 

1. The Environmental Education Specialist (approved Public Service 
Employee under title III C.E.T.A.) would develop/produce "local 
issue" media, i.e. cassette-slides, sound-video tape and 8mm 
film-cassettes, etc. . 

2. A collection of individualized learning kits, games, mini-learning 
centers and student oriented media to relate such material to 
other subject areas would be purchased for the Resource Center. 

3. A student- oriented display/mini-fair would be developed for place- 
ment in school libraries. 

i|. A primary and intermediate elementary education classroom learning 
center would be developed for rotational placement in the schools. 

5. Organize and meet regularly with the advisory committee. 

6. Plan attendance at the "Trees for Tomorrow Session" and the "'.Leader- 
ship Conferences". 
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7. PurclKiGO fxinel truck and ^'practice run" the route and pick-up 
and delivery proc^din^e. 

8. Have Dave Schiots (Project M.E.E.)^ Robert Warpiaski (Project I.n.K,) 
and Dave Engleson (D.P.I. , each give a presentation at the monthly 
C.E.S.A. //lU May, June and July Superintendents Advisory meetings. 

9. The Special Projects* Environmental Specialist would review current 
computer-assisted instruction (C.A.I.) progr^ams and develop addi- • 
tional C.A.I. Programs relating to environmental topics. 

10. A catalog of all materials and equipment would be prepared for 
distribution to all olassroom teachers in C.E.S.A. #li|.. 

Fall 1975 and Winter 1976 

1. Participate in as many pre-school and regular school in-service 
programs in local districts as possible. 

2. Have a demonstration booth at the two fall Teacher Convention 
Sessions in Southwest Wisconsin. 

3« Present a demonstration fair for teachers at the C.E.S.A. Environ- 
mental Resource Center. 

h. Set up rotational schedule for the classroom learning centers and 
implement accordingly. 

5« Start the on-going series of classroom demonstrations of the environ- 
mental resource center supplies and equipment. 
* . 

6. Implement the "two days per week per school district" delivery 
system parallel to that successfully operated for the past four 
years (in other media areas) in C.E.S.A. #11. 

1. Continue meeting with the steering committee and specifically plan 
two in-service sessions/programs. 

8. The libr-'. ry- centered display for awareness/value development pur- 
poses V70U- d be put on a rotational schedule . 

9. The behavioral objectives teaching units from Project I^C.E. would 
be reviewed with principals at conference meetings as a' means of 
involving their leadership in the project. 

Spring and Summer 197^ and After ' 

1. Purchase^ with local monies^ additional materials/equipment. 

2. Continue in-service programs. 

3. Conduct evaluation sessions. 
U. IrnplcmGnt long-range plans. 
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Melvin 0. Bollom 

November 1976 
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PROJECT (IJISTRUCTION-CURRICULUM- ENVIRONMENT) 

Robert J. Warpinski, Director, 1927 Main Street, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
5ii30l5 ([(Ili)li68-7U6U. 



Project I-C-E is a K-12 curriculum and- instructicn program for environ- 
mental education. A framework based on 12 inajor environmental concept 
categories provides structure for each grade level and subject area, 
and totally, K-12, tD assist all staff to teach environmentally. 

The major^goal is to directly or subtly lead students to awareness, 
appreciation and recognition of the vital issues, concerns, and factors 
shaping envdj?orunental attitudes and values ^ 5 

The program emphasizes use of the urban and natural community as an 
extension of and a reiaf orcement for classroom activities. No special 
or expensive equipment or facilities are required. The project- 
developed curriculum guides and model field activity units can be used 
by random teachers or readily implemented by groups of interested teach- 
ers, by a building staff, or a K-12 system "Without regard for locale 
or circumstance. 

Suggested program learning acti^dties are designed to be integrated 
into regular (traditional) courses of study by substitution of content 
or activity, T^hile maintaining traditional skill concerns j hence, it is 
not viewed as something extra for teachers to do as with additional 
instructional matter. This is achieved through a supplementary episode:.-..:, 
(mini- less on) design that includes the concept, subject area and topic 
designation and suggests several- alternative student/class activities based 
on cognitive and affective objectives and necessary skills. A 'further 
section provides suggested reference and instructional resources for 
teachers. 

Project-developed teacher materials include a series of 39 I-C-E En- 
vironmental Education Guides for all grade levels and in all major sub- 
ject areas except foreign languages. In addition there are over 30 
supplementary field activity models. Teachers adapt or modify activi- 
ties according to local needs and interests. A Media Catalog, project 
brochure, and a strategy handbook "To Catch a Falling Star" provide 
teachers with resource reference, program information, and suggested 
implementation strategies. Several AV programs are basic to staff 
training; "Head High in Learning" is an overall program approach and 
"Man Needs His Environment" deals with the 12 I-C-E Environmental Edu- 
cational Concept Categories. 

An experimental evaluation design in 197U-75 showed significant student 
cognitive gains on the 12 major environmental concepts for sample grades 
2, and 8. Grade 11 results were inconclusive with inadequate implemen- 
tation at that secondary level. Dr. Conrad Katzenmeyer and support 
staff from the Wisconsin Research and Development Center conducted 
the evaluation.. The results are detailed in a May 31, 1975 docujuent 
"Final Evaluation Report, Project I-C-E, Green Bay, Wisconsin." 
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Projoat I-C-E was funded under ESEA. Title III, adiainistered by the Wis- 
consin Department of Public Instruction. Following a planning grant in 
1969, the project became operational in July 1970 and served a multi- 
district region in Northeastern Wisconsin until June 197^. With the 
ending of such state Title III funds , I-C-E contijiues to serve the area 
through a self-supporting RMC for environmental media and through sale 
of the curriculum guides nationally and Internationally, 

Since July 197^, the I-C-E program has been funded for national dis- 
semination under the auspices of the USOE-supported National Diffusion 
Network following approval by the OE-NIE Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel in May 197^. Awareness and adoption programs span the nation: 
Washington, Oregon, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, .Minnesota, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecti- 
cut, and non-project area districts in Wisconsin. Under the Special 
Projects category in the U.S. Office of Education budget, there is pro- 
vision for continuation of the National Diffusion Network, hence similar 
I-C-E dissemination activities for 1977-1978. 

Robert J. Warpinski 

October 1976 

1973 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 6UO-6U2 
1975 DIRECTORY REFERENCE: pp. 122-12U 
ERIC DOCUMENTS: 

1. Kindergarten Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 6^2 

2. Grade'One Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 6^3 

3. Grade Two Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 

k. Grade Three Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 6^$ 
Grade Four Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 6^6 

6. Grade Five Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 6^7 

7. Grade Six Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 6^8 

8. Agriculture Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 6^9 

9. American History Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 66O 

10. Art 7-9 Env.ironmental Education Guide . ED 100 66I 

11. Biology Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 662 

12. Earth Science Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 663 

13. General Math 9-12 Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 66U 
lli. Language ArLS 7-8 Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 66^ 

15. Language Arts 9-12 Environmental Education. Guide . ED 100 666 

16. Life Science Environirental Education Guide . ED 100 667 

17. Mathematics 7 Environmental" Education Guide . ED 100 668 

18. Mathematics 6 Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 669 

19. Matherretics 9-12 Environraental Education G uide . ED 100 67O 
2C. Music 7-9 Environmental Education Guide . "^ED 100 67I 

21. Music 10-12 Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 672 

22. Social Studies 7-8 Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 673 

23. World History Fun vironmental Education Guide . ED 100 67ii 
2U. Art K-3 Envi ro nmental Education Guide . ED 100 686 

25. Art U-6 Environmental Education Guide. ED 100 687 
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26. Art 10-12 Rnviromiental Education Guide . ED 100 688 

27 . Businasa Education 9-12 En^/iromiental Education Guide . ED 100 689 

28. Home Economics 7-12 Environjaental Education Guide"^ ED 100 690 
29 • Industrial Arts 7-12 Environraental Education Guide . ED 100 691 

30. Industrial Arts 9-12 Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 692 

31. Music K-3 Environinennl Education Guide . ED 100 693 

32. Music K-k Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 69ii 

33. Physical Education K-6 Environmental Education Guide . ED 100 695 
3U. Physical Education 7-12 Environjaental Education Guide . ED 100 696 

35. Physical Science Environraental Education Guide . ED 100 697 

36. Physics Environniental Education Guide . ED 100 698 

37. Catalog of Media Resources^ Project I-G-E . ED 113 lU2 

38- To Catch a Falling Star. Environmental Education Implementation 
Strategy Handbook"] ED IIU 271 ^ 



MELROSE-MINDORO HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL TEAM TECHNIQUES IN INDIVIDUALIZED 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

ytylo Hayford, Project Director; Melrose-Mindoro High School, Melrose, 
Wisconsin 5U6U2; (608)[;88"2201 or (608)857-3Ul7. 



Purpose : 

To provide the students of the Melrose-Mindoro High School xd.th access 
to staff, equipment, indoor and outdoor facilitie-s^ and research 
materials that they might conduct studies of the environiaent as 
individuals beyond the demands- -of curricular activities. 

Objectives : 

1. To individualize the opportunities of students for an environ- 
mental education. 

2. To organize all the school»s curriculum, staff, and facilities into 
an effective team for environmental education. 

3. To provide students with an all-inclusive environmental education 
in order for them to form individual concepts, values, and atti- 
tudes toward beneficial environmental practices. 

U. To allow students to investigate for themselves the individual 
forces in an environment and their own impact on the environment. 

Population Served: 



Approximately 320 students in grades 9-12 are eligible to participate 
in the project, although only those that choose to participate will be 
served. The school is locatod in a completely rural area and most 
students reside on small (300 acre) dairy farms or in small villages. 
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The arcci ia tho rugged, unglaciated area found in Western Wisconsin, 
a land of hills and trees. 

Methodologies : 



A student may apply for a project from any subject area. He would re- 
ceive assistance from the instructor from the subject area from which 
he makes his application, but he can also request and receive assistance 
from any instructor. For example, if he originates his project in an 
English class, the English instructor would help the student organize 
and initiate the project, but if the student wants to make tests on 
water purity, he would schedule time with the appropriate science teacher. 

After the student has the basic organization conpleted, he may be given 
access to any of the science equipment (some fairly sophisticated test 
equipment was purchased for this project) and AV equipment (cameras, 
tape recorders, and projectors). He would be able to schedule the 
equipment for in-school research, tests in the field, or project work 
at home. The student would have access to many recording devices to keep 
records of various phenomena and test results. 

When the student completes the research, test, or study phase of his 
project, he will be encouraged to prepare his report in an audio- visual 
format which will then be con&idered for inclusion in the Media Center *s 
catalog. 

Materials Produced: 



Only procedural materials have been developed for dissemination of the 
project (project application foms, evaluation forms, and operational 
forms). Students hav3 developed many materials that are results of 
individual projects. " ' ' 

Funding Sources ; 

The original funding source for this project was two NDEA Title III 
Special Project grants. All other funds (which are incidental to the 
Project) have been locally budgeted. 

Project/Program Evaluation : 

The Project has averaged about l50 students a year who have actively 
participated. The number would have been higher if scheduling problems 
had not interfered with student participation. Student projects have 
been environmentally diversified, and there have been some attempts at 
social and literary environmental projects, although procedures for 
these projects have not as yet been refined. The most success has been 
experienced with biology students since the project formula grew out of 
a siinilar method used by the biology instructor. 

Plans for the Future: 



Our future plans include a complete reviex^j and evaluation of the present 
program to determine its strengths, vjeaknesses, and assessed needs. 
Under a Title IV Planning Grant that is being prepared, we will consider: 
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l) Cux'riculmri changes necessary to host our project method; 2) Involve- 
ment of all disciplines in environmental projects (i.e., social and 
literary projects) 3 3) Providing a daily schedule that will free school 
facilities for use by project students; 1|) Development of outdoor lab 
facilities which would include test plots and simulation areas; and, 
5) Direct parental and community involvement in student projects as 
well as adult projects for continuing education. 

" Miylo Hayf ord 

October 1976 



"IT'S YOJR COMMUNITY" 

Pat Pollworth, Field Director; Girl Scouts of Milwaukee Area, Inc., 
2500 N. Mayfair Road, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53226; (l|ll|)l|76-1050. 



Overall Purposes: 

1. To conduct a conference and exposition event on the environmental 
implications related to a number of local urban land use issues. 

2. To involve directly in that event adult youth volunteers from a 
jnultiplicity of agencies and a broad base of metropolitan sub- 
communities . 



3. To reach indirectly a large number of young people with whom the 
adult volunteers work and relate. 

1|. To influence great cooperation on environmental concerns between 
and among the formal and informal educational structures in the 
Milwaukee metropolitan community. 

Speci fic Objectives ; 

1. To conduct a conference and exposition event on the environmental 
implications related to a number of local urban land use issues; 

2. To involve directly in that event 500 adult youth-work volunteers 
from a multiplicity of agencies and a broad base of metropolitan sub 
communities; 

3. To reach indirectly a large number of young people with whom the 
adult volunteers work and relate; 

1|. To build the interest of these younger and older citizens in urban 
land use issut^^-jj to provide them information and increase their 
knowledge and understanding of these environmental issues; and to 
provide them avenues for active participation in local problem 
resolution related to bh-^se issues; 
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^. To locally take positive and concrete action on the 197^--1978 Girl 
Scout Goali: and objectives^ particularly: 

'Objective 1: To Anticipate and Initiate Change j and 

Objective 2: To Build a Ilynamic Representative Membership Actively 
Involved in Enrichment and Change. 

6, To demonstrate to other members of nationally-affiliated organiza- 
tions the value and potential of- such an event; and 

7. To influence greater cooperation on environmental concerns between 
and among the formal and informal educational structures in the 
Milwaukee metropolitan community. 

Target Audience(s ) : 

The two target groups for the conference itself and follow-up activi- 
ties were adult volunteers and staff working in youth-work agencies and 
youth from throughout the metropolitan Milwaukee area. 

Methodologies ; 

There were several unusual features in the design of the project, which 
was funde^l under a P.L. 93-278 mini-grant. Perhaps the most unusual 
feature was the presentation of ten different tours on ten different 
subjects scheduled simultaneously. This arrangement gave participants 
a wide range of options in terms of their interests and concerns. 
Participants registered for only one area of interest and then attended 
that tour in the morning, and a related workshop in the afternoon. 

'^On-site'* tours were used to have conference participants actually 
visit and see areas in the city that are related to land use issues. 

"Live damonstrations*' with children gave conference participants a 
chance to view children involved in a multi-media, inter-art learning 
experience concerning their urban environment. 

Materia:)-^ Produced (Printed^ Audio- Visual, etc.): 

The following materials have been developed to give concrete helps to 
youth-workers in the community. 

1. A bibliography of children's books relating to their city environment. 
(Developed by Inter-Arts Director at Urban Day School.) 

2. A listing of suggested city activities for children to heighten their 
awareness. (Developed by a Milwaukee County Landmarks Commissioner.) 
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3. A booklet on how to plan a city trip. (Developed by a Girl Scout 
adult volunteer.) 

k» A slide pi^esentation and accompanying script on "Milwaukee Landinarks 
for Kids." (Developed in cooperation with a MjJLv/aukee County Land- 
marks Commissioner.) 

p. A page on community resources giving available helps to Girl Scout 

adult vplunteers, .publi the fall .1976 issue , of .the....VLe.ader 

Resource Book." (Compiled by Conference Coordinator.) 

6. A city "Kid Quiz" designed to increase basic factual knowledge about 
Milwaukee for children in the community. (Developed* with assistance 
from staff in Education Department of Milwaukee Public Museum. ) 

7. A logo used to identify all printed information connected with the 
conference and used to promote the conference. (Designed by a com- 
mercial artist. ) 

Project/Program Evaluation: 



Evaluation forms provided information in terns of usefulness of the 
day^s programming. 

llxO evaluations vjere returned. The breakdown on responses were: 

Outstanding 35 

•Very Useful 

Useful 31 

Somewhat Useful 12 

Not Useful 3 

The problem in collecting data was that we handed out ex^luations at the 
end of the day. Some participants left before the lj:00 closing.' Many 
participants did not return their evaluation forms. 

Plans for the Future : 

Six small irraral projects and one major mural project will be sponsored 
during 1976-1977 by the Girl Scouts of Milwaukee Area. Funds and support 
of these projects will be available to troops throughout the metropolitan 
area. This is another prjjne example of spin-off activities that will be 
a direct result of the public art workshop which was part of the "It^s 
YOUR Community" conference. 

Senior Girl Scouts ^ grades 9 through 12, will have their spring 1977 
conference on the urban environment and will call it "Urban Upswing." 
Many of "It^s YOUR Community" conference ideas and program designs will 
be used. This cnhference can be cited as another exanple of spin-off 
results reaching more and more young people as time goes on. 
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Pat Pollworbh 

October 1976 
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MACKENZII5 ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTER 

Joel L. Stone, Resident Coordinator^ IfecKenzie Environjnental Education 
Center, Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources, Poynette, Wisconsin 
53955j (608)635-iili98 (Ad/riinistration Office); (608)635-7311 (Resident 
Center). 



Staff ; Gen Bancroft, Manager; Joel Stone, Resident Coordinator; Richard 
Kalvelege, Naturalist-Educator; Robert Wallen, Naturalist-Educator; 
Darlene Lukins, Secretary; George McQueen, Chuck Wussow, Jim Thompson, 
Maintenance; Several interns on a semester basis from the University of- 
Wisconsin System. 

Location: The MacKenzie Environmental Center is located in Central 
Wisconsin near the Wisconsin River. It lies in an area that has a rich 
geologic past which has provided a full range of land forms and cor- 
responding biological communities. This area also played an important 
role in the development of Wisconsin and offers many historic landmarks 
as well as the state's newest power generating station. What better 
place to study. about the environment and man's effect on it? 

Facilities ; 2ii7 acres of upland field and forests; Exhibit of native 
Wisconsin animals and birds; Arboretvim containing 328 varieties of native 
and non-native trees and plants; Five self -guiding" nature trails; Four 
conservation-oriented museiuns ; Picnic area; Auditorium and various 
meeting rooms; Resident Center with a support building, kitchen, dining 
area, workshop and classroom with a capacity of 1^0^ plus dorms with a 
capacity of 80; 22 Satellite areas wi thing a ii^-minute drive. 

Purpose : To provide new opportunities for students and adults to develop 
an appreciation for Wisconsin's environmental heritage and problems 
being encountered in its protection, use, and conservation; and to gain 
skills to solve environmental problems. 

Objectives t 

1. To operate a year-round Resident Program for grades 5-12, college 
and adults - reaching iiOOO Wisconsin citizens per year. 

2. To operate a day program for grades K-12, college and adults - 
reaching 1^,000 individuals per year, 

3. To provide a place for college istudents in various schools of 
natural resources to serve an internship, reaching l6 students 
per year. 

ii. To provide an environmental education facility for approximately 
80,000 non-scheduled visitors per year. 

P rogram: Scheduled tours and day programs; Scheduled resident programs 
ae signed to compliment each group's on- going program; Workshops for 
teachers, other educators, and group leaders; Career-oriented conserva- • 
tion camps. 
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PlaniuriK : Every group desiring a itesident program is required to 
participate in at least one program planning session. Such sessions 
are designed to develop programs that fit each group's wants and needs. 



Evaluation : All groups participating in Resident programs are also 
required to evaluate each session. Such evaluation allows us to 
continuously monitor the quality of our programs, 

Joel L. Stone 

October 1976 



CENTRAL WISCONSIN ENVIRONMENTAL STATICN 

Richard Wilke, Director; College of Natural Resources, The University of 
Wisconsin-Stevens Point, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 5UU81; (7l5)869-3i;28. 



Background and Purpose : 

The Central Wis cons iJi Environmental Station, since its origin in the 
spring of 1975, has sought to provide a foundation for the study of 
ecological principles and concepts as they relate to people and their 
environment . 

The Station's overall goal is to develop in the groups it servs an 
awareness of and concern about the environment and its assori-jted 
problems. The Station further seeks to develop in its audiences the 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, motivations, and commitment to work in- 
dividually and collectively toward solutions to current problems, and 
the prevention of new ones. 

The Station is a non-profit organization operating under the sponsorship 
of the University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point Foundation, Inc., and the 
Colleges of Natural Resources and Professional Studies at the University 
of Wisconsin-Stevens Point. 

The Station has over 500 acres of diverse Wisconsin landscape available 
for study. Nvunerous ecological communities are within easy walking 
distance of the Static5n. Groups can explore coniferous and deciduous 
forests, bogs, grasslands, farms, ponds, and four lakes. Facilities 
include housing units for groups up to 723 dining facilities; . food ser- 
vice; interpretive nature trails; hiking and cross-country ski trails; 
classrooms; an environmental education resource materials center; com- 
plete waterfront; and ample room for meetings and conferences. 

Tarp;et Audiences : 

The Environmental Station is a model regional environmental education 
center serving the following groups:" 

1. K-12 students and teachers from public and pirvate school systems. 
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2. Undergraduate and graduate students from the University of Wisconsin- 
Stevens Point XNiho are ma joring or minoring in Environinental Studies^ 
Natural Resource Management, Outdoor Education, Wildlife, Forestry, 
Water, Soils, and Education. 

3. Practicing teachers, through in-service training sessions and gradu- 
"ate workshops in environmental education and/or outdoor education, 

U. Civic, service, educational, religious, social, and family groups 
through workshops and special programs. 

The Station's Objectives ; 

1. Provide resident and non-resident envij*onmental education programs 
at the Stations with pre and post activities for use in the parti- 
cipating schools. 

2. Provide K-12 environmental education activities and lessons empha- 
sizing the processes of problem solving and valuing for integration 
into all grade levels and subject areas. 

3. Provide assistance) to school systems in the integration of environ- 
mental education into their specific curriculums through in-service 
sessions, workshops, and graduate courses for teachers and other 
school personnel. 

U. Provide outdoor educational experiences for elementary and secondary 
.education students from 'UW-SP. 

5. Provide opportunities for practical experience and training of under- 
graduates and graduates desiring to become nature center directors; 
interpretive naturalists^ camp directors; outdoor education special- 
ists; local, county^ state, or national resource specialists and 
others . 

6. Provide an environinental education curriculum library for use by 
students from UW-SP and area teachers. 

7. Provide workshops and programs for the citizens of central Wisconsin 
emphasizing the processes of appreciation and concern for the environ 
ment coupled with a knowledge of the concepts and principles that 
'^govern it resulting in a citizenry capable,, of intelligent environ- 
mental decision making and committed to active involvement. 

8. To continually develop, evaluate, and revise K-12 environmental edu- 
cation curriculum materials for use at the Station. 

9. To develop K-12 environmental education curriculum materials for use 
in school classrooms, school yards, and communities. 

Through the Environmental Station^ UW-SP faculty, graduate students, and 
undergraduates are able to interact and aid participating school systems 
as well as interested citizens. This cooperative effort results in 
mutual benefits; the development and implementation 9f environmental 
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education curriculum matorials and programs in local school districts is 
accomplished/ and in the process, students at UW-SP derive practical 
'experiences while developing materials, ta^ching at the Station and work- 
ing with these school and conmunity groups. 

Materials Pro,duced: 

Leaders Manual, 1976; Administrativ ; Teachers Guide, 1976; 
Curriculum Guide, 1976; Slido-tap* ation program, 1976; 
Slide-tape adult orientation pro^^ ' ; Luc-bape \-Jinter environ- 
mental education pro[^rams, 1976; iii. i ve slide-tape programs in- 
cluding »'Tho White-tailed Deor" and "Bats", 197^ J Orientation Tor Uni- 
versity Students - video tape, 197^; General Brochure, 1976, 

Funding Sources ; 

The Environmental Station is funded through the cooperative efforts of 
the University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point, the University of Wisconsin- 
Stovons Point Foundation, Inc., participating school districts, com- 
munity support, and occasional federal projects. 

Project Program Evaluations : . 

Formativo evaluation is ever-prosont at the Station. Teacher *s program 
' evaulations, student *s program evaluations, program director's evalua- 
tions, and unit leader evaluations are a fow of the evaluations which 
are constantly used. 

K-12 teachers and students participating in programs at the Station 
evaluate all phases of their program. Program directors in' t'onWiltq.t^^n^^^ 
with their staff of University students evaluate programs daily. Faculty 
from UW-SP evaluate the university students teaching and working at the 
Station* Results from those evaulations are continually compiled and^ 
utilised in program revision. Due to the recent dev^lol^ment and utiliza- 
tion of the evaluations described above, there has boon no published 
report as of yet. 

Plans for the Future ; 

The future plans of the Station are contorod in two general at^oas: 
physical facilities and program. 

Efforts are currently underway to raise funds for the constnictlon of 
two wintoriaed donuitorioa and a winterised dining hall, Pr'osonbly the 
Station can only accomodate gi^oups desiring to stay ovorniglit from April 
II? to October 1.^ iiince tho dining hall and cabins are not wlntori'/,od . 
Numerous school groups intorestod in rosldont onvironmontal orlucation 
programs must bo turned away for this i^oason. A second intorprotivo 
nnturo trail is also being planned as well as cross country ski trails 
for winter programs. Tho Assistant to the Dlroctor is currontly oncngod 
in constnu^tin^;:: a tjomprohcnsivo physlc^il master plan to t?\ldo tho growth, 
dovolopmunt and ut,Ui;*.atlon of tho Knvlronmonlnl Station. 

There arc numoi^ous prog)'nm dovolopnonts planned for tho future. OrnchMto 
students in onvironmontal oduontlon are engaged in numerous projects 
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dncluding: a) developing, expanding, and revising K-12 curriculiim' mater- 
ials; b) planning community environmental education workshops and programs^ 
c) evaluating curriculiam materials ^ d) developing a guide to the com- 
munity resources available in this area for school field trips, with 
specific references to environmental management education concepts which 
can be emphasized at each site. New University courses in techniques 
and methodology as well as a practiciam course are being added this year 
by the College of Natural Resources and School of Education at UW-SP. 

Richard Wilke 

October 1976 

1975 DIRECTORY REFBiENCE: pp. 376^77 
ERIC DOCUMEN^r: 

Tho Beginnings of a Nature Center. ED IOI4 6k^ 
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ECOLOGY AND HUMAN VALUES 

Los Thomas (Biology), Lynn Driver (Sociology) j Sun Prairie Senior High 
School, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 535190. 

Grade Level: 11 and 12, elective (Science or Social Studies credit). 

Grading System ; Students choose between a pass/fail grade or a letter 
grade . 

Length of Course ; 1 semester. 

Course materials ; No textbook*, use handouts, various AV materials, 
lecture notes. 

Units of Study : I. Introduction to the Crisis and Concepts of 

Ecology 

II. Science and Technology 

III. Energy 

IVi Food and Population 

Units and Unit Objoativon : 

I, Introduction to tho Crisis and Concepts of Ecology; By the end of 
the unit the Gtudont should be able to do the following: 

a. Write an nbatract on tho artiQl,Q "Tho Roalltioa of Pollution" 

b. Lifit hnvvy Commoner^ a Liw^3 of Ecology and pivo an oxnmplo of 
oaohi 
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c. Explain the concept of biological magnification with use of an 
example . 

d. Give a brief explanation of the various cycles (water, oxygen, 
nitrogen, etc.). 

e. Explain the energy re]^ tionships in ecosystems. 

f . Explain the difference between clinical and subclinical effects 
with an example of how this relates to env3.ronmental decision- 
making. 

g. Explain the following quote: "Man cannot adapt to culture; 
culture must adapt to man." 

h. Explain the differences between the American Indian view of the 
land, Eastern cultur ' view of the land, and our Western view 
of the land. 

i. List and explaii wtil x causes of our environmental crisis 
(time and space i; growth is good ethic, view of man's 
relationship to natui'^, etc.). 

II. Science and Technology: By the end of the unit the student should 
be able to do the following: 

a . Explain the difference between science and technology. 

b. Write an essay examining the relationship between our environ- 
mental probleans and science and technology. 

c. Explain the social and psychological problems related to tech- 
nology. 

d. Explain the purpose, results, and criticisms of the "Limits to 
Growth" study. 

*e. Define a list of terms used in biomedical research. 

f . Write an essay examining the impact of television on modern 
society. 

g. Explain the concept of intermediate technology, list its benefits, 
and give an example of it. 

h. Write an essay on the concept of progress and how it is related 
to our environmental problems. 

III. Energy: By the end of the' unit the student should be able to do 
the following: 

a. Define various terms having to do with power, energy, units of 
moa sur oment , ot c . 

b. Explain the history of our energy use - degree of consumption, 
sources of energy. 

c. Tell whore our energy presently comes from and where it goes. • 

d. List the advantages and disadvantages of deep mining versus sur- 
face mining of coal. 

0. Appreciate the scarcity of natural gas and petroleum as major 
sources of energy in the noar futm-'o. 

f . List the advantages and disadvantages of nuclear power. 

g. List and explain the advantages and disadvantages of alternative 
sources of onorRy - solar, wine], methane, oil shale, tar sand. 

h. List mothocla o.f consorvation of onorpy awiilablo to inclividuals 
and to socio ty. 

1. Write a research paper doallng with any aspoot of tho energy unit. 
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IV. Food and Population: By the end of the unit the student should be 
able to do the following: 

a. Analyze his personal diet and see how he can improve it. 

b. Compare food consumption in the US (calories and protein) "with 
food consumption in the rest of the world. 

c. State the pros and cons of food additives. 

d. List the advantages and disadvantages of use of pesticides. 

e. Comprehend the complex relationship between energy and food. 

f . Canprehend the complex relationship between food ar^d populatica. 

g. Assess the success and potential of the Green Revolution in 
solving the world food shortage. 

h. Analyze various ^ 'oposals to solve the over-population problem. 

— -^Lynn Driver 
October 1976 

1973 DKECTORY REFEFIENCE: pp. 659-660 
197$ DIRECTORY REFERENCE: p. 129 



SCHOOL FOREST CAMP 

Hugh'Curtis, Coordinator^ Outdoor Education and Schc ^orest^^ Wansau 
District Piibl'.- Schools, hOl (c^anl Street, Wausau, V.- nsin ^UhOl; 
( 715 )8ii5 -5279. 



The School Di-~ict of Wausau maintains a resident En.- _ omental Edu- 
cation Center frequently called School Forest Camp, y r students of 
this school dLstrict. All fifth grade students spend .jo and one^half 
days at the Center during the wijiter months. All sixth grade students 
spend a full week there, either in the fall or the spring. The use by 
other gvowpr. is voluntary and does not include all classes in the school 
district. 

Our purpose to utilize this facility to enable teaohers to teach 
their normal n -xLgned areata of irjnti-niction, but do it in a more effective 
manner. - The ev-jurionce at the Scvnool Forest Camp is directly related to 
thoii^ roral-v classroom activitio.j. Obviously, ther^ are many social and 
onvit^onmrmt d [nu\z for the indi rxdual students, in ^uldition to their 
cl£isyroo:n I' : icbional areas. 

Our f undin-: ^^en entirely local. Federal grants have not been re- 
ceived for^'-rzii. project. The land (500 acres) and the materials for the 
twenty buil'i: : wore obtainod throuGh student activities, donations, 
and tho .^alo . pulpwoocU No tax monies woro usod to obtain thouo 
fooilitios. 
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Our curriculum iriaterials were developed for our local use and may not be 
of great assistance to others. They include: Camp Director's Manual; 
Classroom Environmental Activities for Self -Guided Nature Trail 

Booklets; and a Manual for High School Counselors. A brief brochure has 
also been produced, 

Hugh Curtis 

October 1976 
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ERIC MICROFICIIE COLLECTIONS* 



•;^as published in Resources in Education , Decomber 1976. 
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ERIC MICROFICHE COLLECTIONS 



Alabama 

Auburn University 

Ralph Brown DrauQhon Library 
Auburn, Alabama 36830 

Telephone: (205) 826-4500 



Samford University 

Library 

800 LaKeshOf© Of ive 
Birmingham. Alabama 35209 

Telephone; (205) 870-2847 



University of Alabama In Birmingham 

Mervyn H. Slerne Library 
University Station U.A.B. 
Birminoham, Alabama'35294 

Telephone: (205) 934*2019 



U,S. Army Aviation Training Library 

Buildings 5906 and 5907 

23rd and 5th Avenues 

Fort Rucker, Alabama 36362 

Telephone: (205)255-^5014 



Jacksonville oto University 

University LiL / 
Jacksonvilte. Alabama 36265 

Telephone: . (205) 435-9320 



Livingston University 

Livingston, Alabama 35470 

Telephone: (205) 652-9661. Ext. 238 



University of South Alabama 

Library 

307 University Boulevard, 
Mobile, Alabama 36688 

Telephone: (205)460-7021 



University of Montevaiio 

Carmlchael Library 
Monlevallo, Alabama 351 15 

Telephone: (205) 665-2521. Exi. 266 



Alabama State University 

915 South Jockscn Street 
MonlQomery. Alnb^ima 36101 

Telephone: (205) 262-3581 



Troy State University 

Library 

Troy. Alabama 36081 

Telephone: (205) 566-3000. Ext. 430 



University of Alabama 

Main Library 

University. Alabama 35486 
Telephone: (205) 348-6047 



Alaska 



Anchorage Higher Education Consortium 

Library 

321 1 Providence Drive 
Anchorage. Alaska 99504 

Telephone: (907) 272-5522 



University of Alaska-Southeast 

Library 

Auke Bay, Alaska 99821 
Telephone: (907) 789-729 1 



University of Alaska 

Library 

Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 
Telephone: (907) 479-7279 



Alaska State Library 

D'vision of State Libraries and Museums 
Juneau. Alaska 99801 

Telephone: (907) 465-292 1 



Arizona 



Northern Arizona University 

Library 

Flagstaff. Arizona 66011 
Telephone: (602)523-2171 



Arizona Department of Education 

Research Coordin&'tng Unit 
1535 West Jeflersun 
Phoenix. Arizona 8*007 

Telephone: (602) 27 1-5392 



EKLC 



Auburn Unlvenstrrat Montgomory 
Librory 

Montgomery, Aidc>*ma 36100 

Tolophone: (205) 270-0110, Ext. 251 



Alabama Anrlcfjltural and Mochnnicai University 

J.F. OrtiKe Momc^uii Learning flosourcos Cenlor 
Normal. Alnl)omo; jr^/e? 



Telephone: 



(205) 050«7300 
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Arizona State University 

Hayden Librory 
Tempe, Arlzono 05281 

Telephone: (602) 965-34 15; 695-3281 

Pima County Community Coiiogo 

t.eorning Resourc^os Cenlor 
2202 West Anklom Bond 
Tucson, Arizona 05705 

Tolophono; (ftO?) 004-082 1 
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University of Arizona 

Library 

Tuc$on. Arizona 65721 
Telophono: (602) 884-3377 



Arkansas 



Ouachita Baptist University 

Rlloy Library 

Arkadeiphia, Arkansas 71923 

Tolophono (501) 246-453 1. Ext. 222 



University of Central Arkansas 

Torroyson Library 
Conway. Arkansas T2032 

Telephone: (501) 32&-2931, Ext. 450 



Azusa Pacific College 

Marshburn Memorial Library 
Highway C6 at Citrus 
Azusa. California 91702 

Telephone: ' (213)969-3434 



California State College at Bakersflold 

Library 

✓ ' &001 Stockdalo Highway 
BakerslioW, CB\i1ornirt n33ar^ 

Telophono: (805) UOJ ;il61 



University of California at Berkeley 

Education*p8ychotogy Library 
2600 Tolman Hall 
Berkeley. California 94720 

Telephone: (415) 642-4208; 642-2475 



University of Arkansas 

Library 

Fayottovillo, Arkansas 72701 



Telephone: 



(501)575-4101 



California State University at Chico 

Library 

Chlco. California 95929 



Telephone: 



(916) 895-6526 



EKLC 



Arkansas State University 

Jonosboro. Arkansas 72467 



Tolophone: 



(501)932-3251 



University of Arkansas at Little Rock 

Main Library 

33rd and University Avenue 
Little Rock. Arkansas 72204 



Telephone: 



(501) 568-2200 



Southern State College 

Magnolia. Arkansas 7 1753 
Tolophono: (501) 234-5120 



University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff 

Library 

Pine Bluff. Arkansas 7 1601 



Telephone: 



(501) 535-6700. Ext. 446 



Arkansas Polytechnic College 

Tomllnson Library 
Ruosollwilio. Arkansas 72801 

Tolophono: (50 1) 968^0280 



California 



Humboldt State University 

Llbrory 

ArcMo, Cttliforr\ln oh5?i 



Y««phono: 



^707^ 820-34 te 
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Ciaremont Colleges 

Honnold Library 
Ciaremont. California 91711 

Telephone: (714) 626-851 1. Ext. 3969 



Contra Costa County Department of Education 

ACCESS Information Center 
2371 Stanwoll Drive 
Concord, California 94520 

(415)689-4353 



Telephone: 



California State College, Dominguoz Hills 

Library 

800 East Victoria Street 
Dorhinguoz Hills, California 90747 

Tolophono: (213) 532-4300, Ext. 351 



Los Angeles County Department of Education 

professional noforonco Center 
9300 East imperial Highway 
Downey, California 90242 

Tolophono: ,213) 022-(3397 * 



California State University at Fresno 

Library 

Fro$no. California 03740 



Toiophono: 



(200) 407-2175 



California State University at FuHorton 

coo North Stnte CoIIoqo Boulevard 
Fultorton. Cnhbrnia 02034 

Tolophono: (714) 070-2C33 
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Fullerton College 

William T. Boyco Library 
321 Easl Chopman Avenue 
Fullerton. Calitornia 92634 

Tulephone: (7 14) 879-2560 



California State University at Hayward 

Education Library ' 
Hayward, California 94542 

Telephone; (4 15) 881-3790 



University of California of San Diego 

Central University Library C-075 
La Jolla. California 92093 

Telephone: (714)452-3338 



California State University at Long Beach 

1250 Belflower Boulevard 
Long Beach, California 90840 

Telephone: (213) 498-4011 



Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Re- 
search and Development 

4665 Lampson Avenue 

Los Atamilos, California 90720 

Telephone: (213)598-7661 



California State University at Los Angeles 

5151 Stale University Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90032 

Telephone: (714) 224-2251 



Pepperdlne University 

1121 West 79lh SIreet 

Los Angeles, California 90044 

Telephone: (213)971-7739 



University of California at Los Angeles 

Education and Psychology Library 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

Telephone: (213) 825-4001; 025-3652 



University of Southern California 

Education Library 
University ParK 

Los Angeles, California 90007 
Telephone: (213) 746*6249 



California State University at Northrldge 

OviatI Library, Microlo m Room 
181 1 1 Nordhoff Sireol 
Northrldge, Cnliforrua 91324 

Telephone: (213)085-3282 

Ambassador Colloge 

Library 

300 Weal Qroon Qtroot 
Pasndona. California 91 123 

TolOphOno: (213) 677-5007 r 



California State Polytechnic University at Pomona 

Kellogg-Voorhis Library 
3601 West Temple Avenue 
Pomona. California 91768 

Telephone: (714) 598-4688 

San Mateo Counxy Hucationc' Besourcos ^.^^uter 

(SMERC) 

333 Main Street 

Redwood City. California 94063 
Telephone: (415) 364*5600 

Unlverslii^ Of California at Riverside 

Library 

RIversiae, California 92507 
Telephone: (714) 787 3226 

California State College of Sonoma 

1801 East Cotati Avenue 
Rohnert ParK, California 94928 

Telephone: (707) 664-2161 



California State Department of Education 

Vocational Education Resources Information Center (VERIC) 
1025 P Street, Room 220 
Sacramenlo. California 95814 

Telephone: (916) 445-9430 

California State University at Sacramento 

Library 
6000 J Street 

Sacramenlo, California 95819 
Telephone: (9 16) 454-6775 

California State College, San Bernardino 

Library 

5500 state College Parkway 
San Bernadino. California 92407 

Telephone: (714)887-7329 



San Diego County Department of Education 

6401 Linda vista Road 
San Diego, Cattfornia 

Telephone: (7 14) 270-6400, Ext. 248 

San Diego State University 

Library 

San Diego. California 92182 
Telephone; (714) 206-6757 

United States International University 

Elliott Campus Llbtary 
10455 Pomerndo^ond 
Snn Diego, CalHofnia 92131 

Telephone: , (714)271-4300 

Far Wo3t Laboratory for Educational Roooarch and 

Dovelopmont 

l855PolaomStrooi 

San Frnncloco, Cnlitornla 04 103 

Telephone; 1416) 665-3211 
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San Francisco Public Library 

Clvtc Center 

San Francisco. California 94102 
Telephone: (415) 55B-4927 



San Francisco Stato University 

Periodicals and Microforms Library 

1630 Holloway Avonue 

San Francisco. California 94132 

Telephone: (415) 469-1128 



University of C 

Norlin Library 
Boulder, Colo; 

Telephone: 



rado at Bou!<^ 



(303) 492-7235 



Education Commission of the States 

Resource Center 

1860 Lincoln Street. Suite 300 

Denver, Colorado 6O203 

Telephone: (303) 893-5200. Ext, 260 



San Jose State University 

Library 

Education Reference Room 
San Jose. Californio 95192 

Telephone: (408) 277-3391 

California Polytechnic State University at San Luis 
Obispo 

San Luis Obispo, California 93407 
Telephone: (805) 546-2340 



University of California at Santa Barbara 

Library 

Sania Barbara, California 93106 
Telephone: (805) 961-2477 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources 

Stanford University 
School of Education 

Center for Research and Development In Teaching 
Stanford, California 94305 

Telephone: (415)497-3345 



University of the Pacific 

Library 

Stockton. California 9521 1 
Telephone: (209) 946-243^ 



University of Denver 

Penrose Library 

2 1 50 East Evans Avenue 

Denver, Colorado 80210 

Telephone: (303) 753-2314 



Colorado Stato University 

Library 

Fort Collins. Colorado 80523 
Telephone: (303) 491-5911 



University of Northern Colorado 

Mltchener Library 
Greeley, Colorado 80639 

Telephone; (303) 351-2264 



Western State College of Colorado 

Leslie J. Savage Library 
Gunnison, Colorado 81230 
Telephone: (303) 943-2060 

Northern Colorado Educational Board of Cooperative 
Services 

information Retrieval Center 
830 South Lincoln Street 
Longmont, Colorado 00501 

Telephone: (303) 772-4420 



California State College of Stanislaus 
Library 

eoo Monte Vista Avenue 
Turlock, California 95380 

Telephone: (209) 633-2232 ' 



Whittler College 

Wardman Library 
Whittier, California 00608 

Telephone; (213) 603-0771, Ext, 223 



Colorado 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studios/ 
Social Science Education 
055 l3roadwny 
Oouldor, Colorado tt0303 

Tolophono: (303) 492-0434 

EKLC 



Connecticut 



University 0"= Bridgeport 

Library 

126 Park Avenue 

BrldQeport, Connecticut 06602 

Telephone: (203) 576-4752 



Area Cooperatlvo Educational Services 

Educational Resources Center 

BOO Dixweii Avonuo 

New Haven. Connecticut 0651 1 

Tqlephone: (203) 562-9967 



Southern Connecticut State College 

Hilton C. nvi'<>y Library 

601 Croaconi Street 

Nqv# Haven, Connecticut 0C51S 

Tolophono: (203) 307-2101. Ent. 500 
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University of Connecticut 

Library 

Storrs. Connocticut 06268 
Telephone: (203) 486-2522 



Capftol Region Education Couhcft 

443 Wiridsor Avenue 
Windsor^ Connecticut 06095 

Telephcan©: (203) 522-6137 



District of Columbia 



American University 

Library' 

Massachusetts and NobrasKa Avenue. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

Telephone: (202) 686*2325 



Catholic University of America 

Mullen Library. Room 21 1 
Fourth and Michigan Avenue. N.E. 
Washington. D.C. 20064 

Telephone: (202) 635-6073 



Department of Heoitht Education, and Welfare 

Department Library 
330 Independence Avenue. S.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20201 
Room 1436. North Building 

Telephone: (202) 245-6791 



D.C. Public Schools 

Research Information Center 

415 Twelfth Street. N.W.. Room 1013 

Washington. D.C. 20004 

Telephone: (202) 724-4249 ' 



D.C, Teachers College 

Library 

1 100 Harvard Street. N.W. 
Wilson B:jilding 
Washington. D.C. 20009 

Telophone. (202) 673-7016 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 

George Washington University 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 630 
Washington. D.C. 20036 

Tolophono: (202) 296-2597 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 

Americon Association of College:} for Teacher Education 
One Duport Circle, N.W., Suite 616 
Washington D.C, 20036 

Tolophono. (202) 293-7280 



Federal City Collogo 

Qrndunto RfiSQftrch Library 
Library nndMedia Services Division 
Room 210 

724 Ninth Sifool, N,W, 
Washington. O.C. 20001 

Tolophono (202) 727-2903 



Gallaudet College 

Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial LIbrory 
Seventh and Florida Avenue. N.E. 
Washington. D.C. 20002 

Telephone: (202) 447-0884 . 



Library of Congress, Microform Reading Room 

First Street & Independence Avenue, S.E. 
Room 140-D 
Washington. D.C. 20540 

Telephone: (202)426-5471 



Library of Congress, Science Reading Room 

1 10 Second Streel, S.E. 
Washington. D.C. 20540 

, Telephone: (202) 426-5639 



National Education Association 

staff Library 

1201 Sixlecnth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Telephone: (202) 833-5472 



National Institute of Education 

Educational Research Library 
6th Floor 

1832 M Street. N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20208 

Telephone: (202) 254-5060 



National Institute of Education 

Educational Research Library 

Room A-039 400 Maryland Avcnuo. S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Telephone: (202) 245-8853 



U.S. Office of Education/DHEW 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
Regional Office Building 
Seventh and D Streets. S.W,, Room 5026 
Washington. D.Ci 20202, , 

Telephone: (202) 245-2614 



Washington Technical Institute 

Instructional Resources Center 
4200 Connecticut Avenue. N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20008 

Telephone: (202) 282-7501 



Delaware 

Delaware State College 

Jason Library 

Dover. Delaware 10901 

Telephone: (302)078-5120 



Florida 

Florida Atlantic University 

Library 

OoCA Rnton, Florida 03432 

Tolophonei (305) 305-5 100. Ext 2450 
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University of Miami 

Library 

Coral Gables, Florida 33124 
Telephone: (305) 264-3155 



Broward County School Board 

Materials Center 

1320 S.W. Fourth Street 

Fori Lauderdale. Florida 33312 

Telephone: (305) 765-6158 



Nova University 

Behavioral Sciences Library 

3301 College Avenue 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 

Telephone: (305) 587-6660. Ext. 264 



Indian River Community College 

3209 South Virginia 

Fort Pierce, Fioridr 33450 

Telephone: (305) 464-2000. Ext. 226 



Miami-Dade Community College 

Downtown Campus 
Library 

300 N.E. Second Avenue 
Miami. Florida 33 132 

Telephone: (305) 577-6889 



Marlon County Schools 

Teachers' Professional Library 
406 S.E. Alvarez 
Ocala. Florida 32670 

Telephone: (904) 732-8041. Ext. 290 



Florida Technological University 

Orlando, Florida 32616 
Telephone: (305) 275-2561 



University of West Florida 

Library-Reference Department 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

Telephone: (904) 476-9500 



University of Florida 

Education Library 
I 341 Norman Hall 

Gatnesvilie, Florida 32611 

Telephone: (904) 392-0707 



Duval County School Board 

Professional Library 
1741 Francis Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 32209 

(904) 633«60Ca 



Telephone: 



Edward Waters College 

H.Y. Tookes Library 
1650 Kings Road 
Jacksonville, Florida 32209 

(904) 353-5053 



Tplophoriqi^ 



University of North Florida 

Library 

Jacksonville, Florida 32216 



Telephone: 



(904)646-2616 



Florida international University 

Library 
Tamiomi Trail 
Miami, Florida 33199 

Telephone: (305) 552-2479 



University of Sarasota 

2080 Rinling Boulevard-Suite 203 
Sarasota. Florida 33577 

Telephone: (813) 955<4226 



Florida Educators information Service 

Career Education Center 
415 North Monroe Street - 
Tallahassee. Florida 32304 

Telephone: (904) 644-6454 

University of South Florida 

Library 

Tampa, Florida 33620 
Telephone: (813)974-2881 



Georgia 

Albany State College 

Margaret Rood Hazard Library 
804 College Drive 
Albany, Georgia 31705 

Toloptiono: (912)439-4065 



Georgia Southwestern College 

Jamos Earl Carter Library 

Americus, Georgia 31709 

Telephone: (912) 920-1352 



Mlaml-Dade Community College 

1 1380 N.W. 27lh Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33167 

Tolephono; (305)685-4571 



University of Georgia 

Library 

Athens, Georgia 30G02 
Telephone; (404) 642-7460 



Mloml-Dade Community Collogo 

South Campus Library 
11011 S.W, 104th Street 
Miami. Florldo 33176 

Tolephono; (305)600-1221 
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Georgia Department of Education 

Education Iniormntlon Center 
212 State OKico Ouilding 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Totophono; (404) 650-2402 
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Georgia state University 

104 Decatur SUee\. S.E. 
Atlanta. Georgia 30303 

Telephone: (404) iB58-2 172 



Mercer University In Atlanta 

3000 Flowers Road South 
Atlanta. Georgia 30341 

Telephone: (404)451-0331 



Oglethorpe University 

Library 

44B4 Peachtree Road. N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30319 

Telephone: (404) 261-1441. Ext, 24 



Augusta College 

Library 

2500 Walton Way 
Augusta. Georgia 

Telephone: (404) 028-3561 



V/est Georgia College 

Library 

CarroUton. Georgia 30 117 
Telephone: (404) 634- 1373 



Columbus College 

Simon Schwob Memorial Library 
Columbus, Georgia 31907 

Telephone: (404) 568-2042 



North Georgia College 

Stewart Memorial Library 

Dahlonega, Georgia 30533 

Telephone: (404) 864-3391. Ext. 228 



Georgia Southern College 

Library 

Statesboro; Georgia 30458 
Telephone: (912) 681*61 17 



Valdosta State College 

Library ' 

Valdosta, Georgia 31601 
Telephone: (912) 247-3228 



Hawaii 



University of Hawaii 

Thomas Haie Hamilton library 
2550 The Mall 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Telephone: (808) 648-7214; 948-8568 

Brigham Young Unlverslty-Hav/all 

Ralph E. Woolloy Learning Resource Center 
55-220 Kulanul Street 
Laie. Oahu, Hawaii 96762 

Telephone: (808) 293-921 1, Ext. 218 



Idaho 

Idaho State Department of Education 

200 state Office Building 
650 West State Street 
Boise, Idaho 83702 

Telephone: (204) 384-2189 



Idaho State University 

Library 

Pocatello, Idaho 83209 
Telephone: (208) 236-3471 



Fort Gordon 

Woodworth Library 

Building 33500 

Fort Gordon. Georgia 30905 

Telephone: (404) 791-3086 



Georgia College 

Ina Diliard Russell Library 
Hancock Street 
Mlllodgevlllo, Georgia 31061 

Telephone: (912) 453-4047 



Berry College 

Memorial Library 

Mount Berry. Georgia 30149 

Telephone: (404) 232-5374. Ext. 221 



IINnois 

Southern llllnolo University at Carbondale 

Morris Library 
Carbondale. Illinois 82901 

Telephone: (818)453-2718 



Eastern llllnolo University 

Booth Library 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 

Telephone: (217) 581-3720 



Chicago Public Library 

Social Sciences and History Division 
12th Floor, 425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 6061 1 

Tolophono: (3 12) 269-2830 



Savonnah State College 

Slate College Branch 
Savannah, Georgia 01404 

Tolophono: (912) 358*2103 



Chicago State Unlvorolty 

Obth and King Drive 
Chlcogo. Illinois 60028 
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Loyola University of Chicago 

Julia D. Lewis Library 
620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Telophono: (312) 670-2B75 



Northeastern Illinois University 

Center for Inner City Studies 
4545 South Droxel 
Chicago, llilnois 60625 

Telephone: (312) 268-7500 



University of Chicago 

Joseph Regenslein Library 
1100 East 57th Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60637 

Telephone: (312) 753-3786 



University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

Library 
* 801 South Morgan Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 

Tel-iphone: (312) 996-2738 



Northern Illinois University 

Library 

DeKalb, Illinois 601 15 
Telephone: (815) 753-1770 



Southern Illinois University 

Lovejoy Library 
Edwardsvitle, Illinois 62025 

Telephone: (618)692-2906 



National College of Education 

Library 

2840 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 

Telephone: (312) 258-5150 



Northwestern University 

Library 

Nowspaper-Mlcrotext Department 
Evanston. Illinois 60201 

Telephone: (312)492-7604 



Western Illinois University 

Library 

Government Publications Department 
Macomb. Illinois 61455 

Telephone: (309) 298-1050 



Illinois State University 

Mltner Librery 
Normal, Illinois 61761 

Telephone: (309) ^i'^''-a675 



Moraine Valley Community College 

10900 Soulh OOlh Avenue 
PalOft Hills, Illinois G04G5 
Telephone: (312)974-4300 



Governors State University 

Park Forest South, Illinois 60466 
Telephone: (312) 534-5000, Ext. 2323 



Bradley University 

Cullom*Davis Library 
1511 West Bradley Avenue 
Peoria, llilnois 61625 

Telephone: (309) 676-7611. ExL 203 



Concordia Teachers College 

7400 Augusta Street 
River Forest, Illinois 60305 

Telephone: (312) 771-8300, Ext. 448 



llllnoia State Office of Education 

Media and Resources Center 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 

Telephone: (217) 782-4433 



Sangamon State University 

Library 

Springfield, Illinois 62708 
Telephone: (217) 786-6633 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education 

805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Telephone: (217)333-1386 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Sicllls 

National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61601 

Telephone: (217) 328-3870 



University of Illinois at Urbana 

100 Main Library 
Urbana, Illinois 81801 

Telephone: (217) 333-2305 



Indiana 

Indiana Unlvorslty 

Education Building, Room 30 
Bloomlngton, Indiana 47401 

Telephone: (8l2) 337-5718 



University of Evansvlllo 

Clifford Library 
1800 Lincoln Avenue 
Evansvllle, Indiana 47702 

Telephone: (812) 479-2482 



Saint Francis College 

Library 

2701 Spring Street 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 46800 

Tolophono: (219) 432-3551 
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Purduo UnlveraKy 

Calumot Campus 
Library 

Hammond. Indiana 46323 

Tolephono: (2 19) 044-0520, Exl. 225 



University of Iowa 

Education-Psychology Library 

W202 East Hail 

Iowa City, iowa 52242 

Telephone: (319)363-5345 



Indiana State Library 

140 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis. Indiana 46204 

Tolophone: (317) 633-6810 

Purdue Unlvoralty 

Library-Serials Department 
Lafayotio, Indiana 47907 

Telephone: (317) 749-2557 

Ball State University 

Bracken Library 
Muncle, Indiana 47300 

Telephone: (317) 285-4404 

University of Notre Dame 

Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 

Tole>Jhone: (219) 283-7579; 283-6450 

Indiana State University 

Cunningham Memorial Library 
Terre Haute. Indiana 47809 

Telephone: (812) 232-6311 



Iowa 

Iowa State University 

Library 

Ames. Iowa 500 10 

Telephone: (515) 294-3642; 294-8438 

University of Northern Iowa 

Library 

Cedar Fails. Iowa 50613 
Telephone: (319) 273-2838 



Kansas 

Emporia Kansas State College 

William Alien White Library 
1200 Commercial Street 
Emporia, Kansas 68801 

Telephone: (316) 343-1200, Ext. 205 

Port Hays Kansas State College 

Haya, Kansas 67601 

Tolophone: (913) 628-4431 



University of Kansaa 

Watson Library, Room B-27 
Jayhawk Boulevard 
Lawrence, Kansas 66045 

Telephone: (913) 664-4661 



Kansas State University 

Farroii Library 
Manhattan. Kansas 66506 

Telephone: (913) 532-6516 



Johnson County Community College 

Library 

College Boulevard at Quivira Road 
Overland ParK Kansas 66210 

Telephone: (913) 888-8500, Ext. 255 



Kansas State College of Pittsburg 

Pittsburg. Kansas 66762 

Telephorie: (316) 231-7000, Ext 431 



K ansas State Department of Education 

Information Services and Retrieval Division 
120»:a3t Tenth Street 
Topoka. Kansas 66601 

Telephone: (913) 206-3138 



Drake University 

Cowtes Library 

Twenty-Eighth Street and IJnivorsity Avenue 
Des Moines. Iowa 5031 1 

Telephone; (515) 271-2814 



Iowa Department of Public Instruction 

Grimes State Olfico Ouilding 
Des Moines. Iowa 50319 

Telephone; (515) 281-3475 



Wichita State University 

Library 

Wichita. Kansas 67208 
Telephone: (316) 689-3584 



Kentucky 

Western Kentucky University 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 
Telephone: (502) 745-3951. Ext. 49 



American College Testing Program Kentucky State Department of Education 

Library • Professional Library. ERIC Center 

2201 North Dodge Capital Plaza Tower 

Iowa City. Iowa 52240 3 1 5 Frankfort. Kentucky 40324 

Telephone: (319)356-3877 Telephone: (502)564-5385 
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Northern Kentucky Unlverelty 
Library 

Louis B. Nunn Orivo 

Highland Heights, Kentucky 41076 

Telephone: (606) 292-5458 

University of Kentucky 

Education Library 
205 Dickey Hall 
Lexington. Kentucky 40506 

Telephone: (606) 258-4939 

University of Louisville 

Main Library 
Belknap Campus 
Louisville. Kentucky 40208 

Telephone: (502) 588-6747 

Morehead State University 

Johnson Camden Library 
Morehead. Kentucky 40351 
Telephone: (606)783-2251 



Murray State University 

Special Collections Department 
Murray. Kentucky 42071 
Telephone: (502) 762-6152 

Eastern Kentucky University 

John Grant Crabbe Library 
Richmond. Kentucky 40475 

(606) 622-5253 



Telephone: 



Louisiana 

Louisiana State Department of Education 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
Telephone: (504) 389-6629 

Louisiana State University 

Library 

Social Science Division 
Baton Rouge. Louisiana 70803 
Telephone: (504) 388-4226 

Grambling State University 

A.C. Lewis Library 

Gran^bling. Louisiana 7 1245 

Telephone; (318) 247-6941. Ext. 220 

Souttieastern Louisiana University 

Linus A. Sims Memorial Library 

Harwnond. Louisiana 70401 ^ 

Telephone: (504) 549-2234 



University of Southvi/estern Louisiana 
Library 

LMayetle. Louisiana 70504 
Telephone: (318)233-3660 



McNoeee State University 

Frazor Memorial Library 

Lake Charles. Louisiana 70601 

Telephone: (318) 477-2520. Ext. 266 

Northeast Louisiana University 

Sandel Library 

Monroe. Louisiana 71291 

Telephone: (3i8) 342-.4176; 342-2196; 342-2195 

Northwestern State University of Louisiana 

Watson Library 

Natchitoches. Louisiana 71457 
Telophone: (318) 357-4553 

University of New Orleans 

£arl K. Long Library 
Lake front 

New Orleans. Louisiana 70122 
Telephone: (504) 288-3161 

Louisiana Tech University 

Prescott Memorial Library 
Ruston, Louisiana 71270 
Telephone: (318)257-2358 

Nicholls State University 

Library 
Polk Hall 

Thibodaux. Louisiana 70301 

(504) 446-8111, Ext. 408 
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Telephone: 



Maine 



Maine State Library 

Cultural Building 
Augusta. Maine 04333 
Telephone: (207)289-3561 

University of Maine at Orono 

Raymond H. Fogler Librvy 
Orono, Maine 04473 

(207)581-7602 



Telephone: 



Maryland 



Anne Arundel County Public Schools 

Media Services 
2644 Riva Road 
Annapolis. Maryland 21401 

Telephone: (301) 224-1676 

Coppln State College 

Parlett Moore Library 
2500 West North Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21216 

Telephone: (301) 383-5945 

-Johns Hopkins University 

Milton S. Elsenhower Library 
34th and Charles Streets 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Telophone: (301) 366-3300 
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Loyola College 

Notro Damo Library 
200 Winston Avenue 
Baltimore. Maryland 21212 

Telephone: (30 1) 532-8787 



Boston Public Library 

MIcrotoxt Department 

666 BoyI Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02 1 16 

Telephone: (617) 536-5400. Ext. 274 



Maryland State Department of Education 

Media Services Center 
BWI Airport 

Baltimore. Maryland 21240 

Telephone: (30 1 ) 796-8300. Ext. 255 

Toweon Stoto College 

Albert S. Cook Library 
Baltimore. Maryland 21204 

Telephone: (301) 321-2461 

ERIC Procoooing and Reference Facility 

4633 Rugby Avenue 
Bethesda. Maryland 20014 

Telephone: (30 1 ) 656-9723 

Bowie State College 

Thomas Library 
Bowie, Maryland 20715 

Telephone: (30 1) 262-3350, Ext. 33 1 

Unlveralty of Maryland 

College of Education 

Curriculum Laboratory, Room 2226 

College Park, Maryland 20742 

Telephone: (301)454-5466 

University of Maryland 

McKeldin Library 

College Park. Maryland 20742 

Telephone: (30 1 ) 454-3034 

University of Maryland, Eastern Shore 

Frederick Douglass Library 
Princess Anne, Maryland 21053 

Telephone: (301)651-2200 

Montgomery County Public Schoola 

Educational Materials Laboratory 
850 North Hungerlord Drive 
Rockville, Maryland 20650 

Telephone: (301)279-3227 

Salisbury State College 

Blackwell Library 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 

Telephone: (301)546-3261 

Western Maryland College 

Hoover Library 
Westminster, Maryland 21157 

Telephone: (301) 848-700O, Ext. 282 



Massachusetts 



University of Massachusetts 

Library 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
Telephone: (413)545-0150 
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Boston State College 

625 Huntington Avenue 
Boston. Massachusetts 02 1 15 

Telephone: (617) 731-3300 

Boston University 

Mugar Memorial Library 
Microforms Room 
771 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston. Massachusetts 02215 

Telephone: (617) 353-3717 

' Massachusetts State Department of Education 

staff Library 

182 TremonI Street 

Boston. Massachusetts 02 1 1 1 

Telephone: (617) 727-5749 

Massachusetts Teachers Association 

20 Ashburlon Road 

Boston. Massachusetts 02108 

Telephone: (6l7) 742-7950 

Northeastern University 

Library 

360 Huntington Avenue 
Boston. Massachusetts 021 15 

Telephone: (617)437-2356 

Bridgev\/ater State College 

Clement C. Maxwell Library 
Bridgewater. Massachusetts 02324 

Telephone: (617) 697-8321. Ext. 454 

Northeastern University 

Suburban Campus Library 
South Bedford Street 
Burlington. Massachusetts 01803 

Telephone: (617) 272-5500. Ext. 55 

Harvard University 

Graduate School of Education 
Monroe C. Gutman Library 
6 Appian Way 

Cambridge. Massachusetts 02138 
Telephone: (617)495-3421 

Massachusetts State Department of Education 

Greater Boston Regional Education Center 

Rindge Avenue Extension « 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 02140 

Telephone: (617) 547-7472 

Merrimack Education Center 

101 Mill Road 

Chelmsford. Massachusetts 01824 
Telephone: (617) 256-3985 

Boston College 

Bapst Library 

Chestnut Hill. Massachusetts 02167 
Telephone: (617) 969-0100. Ext. 308 
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Fitchburg State College 

Library 

Fitchburo. Massachusells 01420 
Telephone: (617) 345-21; 

Frami^^#K«iti State Ca'?ege 

Wfeo^wore library 
StsET-Slroet 

FrerrM^qham, Massachusetts 017r 
Telephone: (617) 672'3i: £^i' 

Northern Eoaex Community 
Learning Resources Center 
100 Elliott Street 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 01830 

Telephone: (617) 374-072. 
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University of Lowell (South Ce^ttpus) 

O'Leary Library 
Wilder Street 

Lowell. Massachusetts 01854 

Telephone: (617) 454-801 1, Ext. 484 

Tufta University 

Wesson Library 

Medford, Massachusetts 02155 

Telephone: (617) 628-5000. Ext. 388 

. North Adams State College 

Freel Library 
Church Street 

North Adams, Massachusetts 01247 
Telephone: (413) 664-451 1. Ext. 221 

Quincy Public Schools 

Department ol Library and Media Services 

100 Brooks Avenue 

Quincy. Massachusetts 02169 

Telephone: (617) 471-0100. Ext. 257 

Salem State College 

Library 

Lafayette and Loring Streets 
Salem, Massachusetts 01970 

Telephone: (6t7) 745-0556 



Springfield College 

Babson Library 
Alden Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts Oil09 
Telephone: (4 13) 787-2340 

Career Education Document Information System 
(CEDIS) 

2 Sun Lite Park 

100 Worcester SIree! 

Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 02181 

Telephone: (617) 235-7020 



Weatfleld State College 

Library 

Westfield, Massachusetts 01085 
Telephone: (413) 568-331 1, Ext. 358 



Michigan 

Grand Valley State -olleqe 

Library 

Allendale, tichigan 49^r>i> 

Telephor^- (610 895 ' I: B95-6611.:Ext. 252 

^j\\C Clearinghouse for Counseling and Personnel 
Services 

University o( Michigan 
2 108 School ot Education 
East University Avenue 
Arui Arbor, Michigan 48ic 

(313^ 



Telephone: 



^492 
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University of Michigaj^ 

Gradui^le Library 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48^» 

Telephone: (313) s-2389 

Andrews University 

James White Library 
Teaching Materials Center 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 49 104 

Telephone: . (616) 471-3272 

University of Michigan-Dearborn 

Library 

4901 Evergreen Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 48128 

Telephone: (313) 271-2300. Ext. 241 

Detroit Board of Education 

Professional Library 
5057 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Telephone: (313) 494-1626 

Wayne State University 

Education Library 
Detroit. Michigan 48202 

Telephone: (313) 577-4035 



Michigan State University 

Library-Serials Department 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Telephone: (517) 353-4593 

University of Michigan-Flint 

Charles Stewart Molt Library 
1401 East Court Street 
Flint. Michigan 48503 

Telephone: (3 13) 767-4000r€xt.'230 

Western Michigan University 

Educational Resources Center 
Sangrcn Hall 

Kalamazoo. Michigan 49008 
' Telephone: (616) 383- 1666 

"Hichiigan Department of Education - 

State Library Services 
735 East Michigan Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 48913 

Telephone: (517)373-1592 
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Northern Michigan Unlversio 

Marquel(o« Michigan 49855 
Telephone: (906) 227-226 

Central. Michigan University 
Park Library 

Mount Pleasant, Michigan 46859 
Telephone: (517) 774-3244 

Oakland Schools 

Library 

2100 Pontiac Lal<e Road 
Pontiac, Michigan 46054 

Telephone: (313) 858- 196 1 

Oakland University 

Kresge Library-Documents Department 
Squirrel Road at Walton Boulevard 
Rochester, Michigan 48063 

Telephone: (313) 377-2476 

Wayne County Intermediate Sch Dt* 

Professional Resource Center 
33030 Van Born Road 
Wayne. Michigan 48184 

Telephone: (313) 274-9010 

Eastern Michigan University 

Center of Educational Resources 
Ypsilanti. Michigan 48197 

Telephone: (313) 487-0490 



Minnesota 

Bemidji State University 

A C. Clark Library 
Bemidji. Minnesota 56601 

Telephone: (218) 755-2958 

Mankato State University 

Educational Resource Center 
Mankato, Minnesota 56001 

Telephone: (507) 389-20 19 



University of Minnesota - 

Education Library 
214 Walter Library 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 

Telephone: (612)373-3841 * 



Moorhead State University 

Moorhead. Minnesota 56560 
Telephone: (2 18) 236-2922 

Saint Cloud State University 

Learning Resources Center 
Saint Cloud. Minnesota 56301 

^Tplephpnei {§ 1 2) 255-2065 



College of Saint Thomas 

O'Shaughnessy Library 

21 15 Summit Avenue 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 55105 

Telephone: (612)647-5723 



Minnesota St?^'- Department of Educcrtfon 

Profei:siona! Lit u : 

401 Capitol Sqj - M Building 

Saint Paul. Minnt nta 55101 • 

Telephone: (6 12) 296-6684 

Winona State University 

Maxwell Library 
Winona. Minnesota 55987 

Telephone: (507) 457-2040 



Mississippi 

Delta State University 

Cleveland. Mississippi 38732 
Telephone: (601) 843-2483 



Mississippi University for Women 

Coiumbus. Mississippi 39701 
Telephone: (601) 328-4808 



University of Southern Mississippi 

Library 

Hattiesburg. Mississippi 39401 
Telephone: (601) 266-7301. Ext. 31 



Jackson State University 

Reference Library 
1325 Lynch Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39217 

Telephone: (601) 968-2123 



Mississippi State Department of Education 

Educational Media Service 
QOlSilers Building 
Jackson. Mississippi 39205 

Telephone: (601) 354-6864 



Meridian Junior College 

Library 

Meridian. Mississippi 39301 

Telephone: (60l) 483-8241. Ext. 223 



Mississippi State University 

Library 

Humanities Reading Room 
Mississippi State, Mississippi 39762 

Telephone: (60 1) 325-4225 



University of Mississippi 

Library 

University. Mississippi 38677 
Telephone: (601) 232-7091 



Missouri 

Southeast Missouri State University 

Kent^Library 

Cape Girardeou. Missouri 63701 
Telephone: (314) 334-821 1, Ext. 225 
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University of Missouri-Columbia 

Education-Psychology Library 

218 £HiS Library 

Columbia, Missouri 65201 

Telephone: ^ (314) B52-6428. 882-4701 

MISBour! State Department of Education 

Jeflorson Building 

Jefferson City. Missouri 6:::.t0l 

Telephone: (314) T51-2661 

Missouri Southern State College 

Newman and Duquesne Roads 
Joptln. Missouri 64801 
Telephone: (417)624-8100 



Kansas City Public Library 

(for Region Vli U.S. Othce of Education/DHEW) 
311 Easl Twelfth SIreel 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
Telephone: (816)221-2685 

Kansas City Technical Education Center 

1215 Truman Road 

Kansas City. Missouri 64106 

Telephone: (816)471-3568 

University of Missouri at Kansas City 

Library 

5100Rockhill Road 
Kar^sas Cily. Missouri 64 1 10 
Telephone: (816)276-1000 

Northeast l>,ri33ouri State University 

PIckler Memorial Library 

Kifksville, Missouri 63501 

Telephone: (816) 665-5121, Ext. 7 186 

Soiithwest Missouri State University 

Library 

Springfield, Missouri 65802 

T^i^^hone: (417) 831-1561, Ext. 208 

St. Lcuis Board of Education 

Llitfary Services Center 

HISO Farrar Street 

Ss. Louis, Missouri 63107 

University of Missouri at St» Louis 

Thomas Jefferson Library 
8001 Natural Bridge Road 
St. Louis, Missouri 63121 

Telephone: (314)453-5568 



Washington University 

John M. Olln Library 

Lindoll and SkifAkcr Boulevards 

SI. Loujs. Mjsjsourl 63 V30 

(314) 863-0100, Ext. 4526 



Telephone: 

Centrai Missouri State University 

Warxensburg. Missouri 64093 
Tetephone: (816)429-4150 



Eastern Montana Drii^^s^ 

Library (Serials DepanrTi^-^^n^.^ 
Billings, Montana 5910^ 
Telephone: (46?) 65/-a320 

Montana State Univj^^BH 
Library 

Bozeman, Montana 69715 
Telephone: (4:6)» V3^''-^171 



Northern Montana Collet 

Library 

Havre, Montana 59501 

Telephone: (406; ..'i-H-^821. Ert. 277 



rtebraska 



Chadron State College 

Library 

Main street and Tenth Street 
Chadron, Nebraska 69337 



Telephone: 



(308) 432-4451 



Kearney State College 

Calvin T. Ryan Library 
Kearney, Nebraska 68847 

Telephone: (308) 236-4218 

University of Nebraska at Lincoln 

Love Library 
Room 202 

Lincoln. Nebraska 68508 
Telephone: (402)472-2519 

University of Nebraska at Omaha 

Library 

Omaha. Nebraska 68101 



Telephone: 



(402) 554.-23^i - 



Wayne State College 

U;S. Conn Library 
Wayne, Nebraska 68787 
Telephone: (402) 37J^22C30 



Nevada 

University of Nevada at Las Vegs 

James R. Dickinson Library 
4505 Maryland Parkway 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89154 
Telephone: (702) 739-3285 
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University of Nevada at Reno 

Gelchetl Library 

Reno, Nevada 89507 

Telephone: (702) 784-6566 
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f#ew Hampshire 

Now Hampshire Stste Department of Education 
Twin State Educattoczi Information System 
410 State Houso Aniw 
Concord, New Hamcsrwro 03301 

Telephone: '.srSJ 27 1r2S3S 



University of New i-^asnp amg 

Dimond Library 

Durham. New Hamps^r^rre 0382-^ 
Telephone: (5233 862-1544 



Plymouth State College 

Lamson Library 
Highland Street 

Plymouth, New Hampshire 03264 
Telephone: (603) 536- 1 550, Ext. 257 



New Jersey 

Educational Improvement Center of Northwest New 
Jersey 

Hatko Drive 

Cedar Knolls. New Jc/sey 07927 
Teriephone: (20 1) 539-0331 



New iersey Occupational Resource Center 

Buriiding 87 1 

Plomfield Avenue 

Edison, New Jersey 08817 

Tdcaphone: (201) 985-7769; 7929 



Glassboro State College 

Learning Resources Center/ SEIMC 
Savitz Library 

Glassboro. New Jersey 06028 
Telephone: (609) 88 1 -4506 



Jersey City State College 

F.A. Irwin Library 

2039 Kennedy Bouleva:^ 

Jersey City. New Jersery 073C5 

Telephone: (2Cr) 547-3017 



Rider College 

Franl<lin F. Moore Utrssy 
2083 Lawrenceville Read 
Lawrenceville, New Jexsey 08648 

-Telephone: (609) 89£-^C800. Ext. 315 



Rutgers University 

Alexander Library 
College Avenue 

New Brunswick. NewoJtsrsey 06901 
Telephone: (201) 932-7526 



Phiillpsburg Free Public Library 

200 Frost Avenue 
Phlllipsburg. New Jersey 08865 

Telephone: (201) 454-3712 



SilC Clearinghouse on Tor~3, Measurement and 
Evaluation 

Ed;jcalional Testing Service 
!»inniceton, New Jersey 08540 

"i9lephone: (609) 921-9CS!: 



Monm30Uth County Library 

Eastern Branch 

Aroa Reference C^ter 

Rsute No. 35 

39rewsbury. New Jersey O770 o 
Talfip-^one: (201) 842^5995 



Seton Hall University 

McLaughlin Library 

South Orange, New Jersey 07079 

Telephone: (201) 762-9000 



Trenton State College ^ 

Roscoe L. West Library 
Trenton. New Jersey 08625 

Telephone: (609) 771-2417 



Keen College of New Jersey 

Library 

Morris Avenue 

Union. New Jersey 07083 

Telephone: (201) 527-2112 

Montclair State College 

Harry A. Sprague Library 
Valley Road 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043 
Telephone: (201) 893-5ri9 



William Peterson College of New Jersey 

Library 

300 Pompton Road 
Wayne. New Jersey 07470 

Telephone: (201) 881-21 17 



New Mexico 

IQniveroity of New Mexico 

Zimmerman Library 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 

Telephone: (505) 277-596 1 

SIC Clearinghouse on Rural Biucation :anil^SmalI 
Schools 

New Mexico Stale University 
Las Cruces, New Mexicxi.860(^ 

Telephone: (5055 ^646 -:2EZ3 * 



il&sw Mexico State li^nivers^ 
Library 

Las Cruces. New Mexico 88003 
Telephone: (505) 646-4il29 



New MexIco^Highlands.University 

Donnelly Library 

Las Vegas. New Mexico 87701 

Telephone: (505) 425-75 1 1. Ext. 331 
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New Mex*;CT State . iarary 

300 Don ;..c<»par 

Santa Fe. ' ew Mexico ^ ''TITS 

Tolophon£ (50 ) 8Z7 2C :. 

Western N 2W Mexico University 
Miller Library 

Silver CIt) New Mexicr.:-HBQ£:i 
Telephone : {SCEl'iSB^^^'J^ 



New York State Librsai'^^ 

StQto Education Dulldir.? 
Albany. Now York 1223^- 
Telephone; (5Ui) 474-5??6^1; 474-3759 

SUNY at Albany 

1400 Washington Avenuc 
Library 
* Albany. New York 12222 

Telephone: (5 18)> 457-3576 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services 

33 Witlols Avenue 
Belmont. New York 14813 

Telephone: (7 16) 268-7652 

SUNY College at Brockpon 

Brockport, New Vork 14-420 
Telephone: '^"^ 395-2450 

Herbert H. Lehrrani. College 

Bedford Park BouiG-iard West 
Bronx. New Yor-s 'J5i68 

Telephone: 1212) 690-8500 

James MonroeHStjh School 

1300 Br5n:c>n Avenue 
Bronx. ^ew ^oO. \f)^ 

TelepJ7?;9nr (!2n2?x5W?-003l: 893-5734: 

Manheman G:aii^fc 

Llbiary 

Utemattan Collir::t Fs^waw 
Botix. New Yoxt. \U^-r, 
lasBphone : (HZa^Si 8- 1 4 OO 

BroDDJdyn College 

JJaorary 

Bedford AvonueanaA^sOTae-H 
Brooklyn. New VniK ir^lO 

Telephone: (?^2) 780-5335 

SUNY at Buffalo 

Lockwood Library 
Buffalo. New York 1421'^ 

Telephone: (716) 831-4027 

SUNY Coliene at Buffalo 

E.H. Butler Lmrarv 
1300 Elmwood A venue 
E»ii»i!»ito. Nev^' Yo?K >^?.22 



SUNY College at Cortland 

Memorial Library 
Cortland. New York 13045 

Telephone: (607) 753-2227 

Mercy College 

Library 

555 Broadway 

Dobbs Ferry. Now York 10522 

Telephone: (914) 693-4500. Ext. 250 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
Library 

431 Phllo Road 

Elmlra. New York 14903 

Telephone: (607) 739-358 1 

Queens College 

Paul Klapper Library 
Flushing. New York 11367 

Telephone: (212) 520-7252 

SUNY College at Fredonia 

Reed Library 

Fredonia. New York 14063 
Telephone: {716)673-3183 

Adelphi University 

Library 
South Avenue 

Garden City. New Yorlji 1 1530 
Telephone: (516) 294-8700 - 

SUNY College at Geneseo 

Geneseo, New York 14454 
Telephone: (716) 245-5595 

Long Island University 

C.W. Post Library 
Greenvale. New York 1 tf»'48 

Telephone: (5l6)::239-2842 

Hofstra University 

Library 

1000 Fulton Avenue 
Hempstead. New York 11550 

Telephone: (516) 560-3420 

Cornell University 

Albert R. Mann Library 
Ithaca. New York 14850 
Telephone: (607) 25G-2285 

Queens Borough Public Library 

89>11 Merrick Boulevard 
Jamaica. New York 11432 

Telephone: (212) 739- 1900 

St. John's University 

Library 

Jamaica. New York 11439 

Telephone: (212) 969-8000. Ext. 202 

Board-of Cooperative Educational Services, 

Erie No. 1 

2 West Pleasant Avcf.ve 
Lancaster. New Yoft. t4088 

n Telephone: (7!16) 681-7300 
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La GiJardIa Community College 

3 \ \0 Thomson Avenuo 

Long Island City. Now York 1 1 101 

Telephone; (212) 626-5523 

Board cf Cooperative Educational Services 

Curriculum Resource Center 
Mexico. New York 131 '4 

Telephone: (315)963-7251 

SUNY College at N^w Paltz 

Sojourner Truth Library 
New Paltz, New York i::561 

Telephone: OU') 257-2212 

College of New RocJnelle 

Gill Library 

U^w Rocholle, New York 10B01 



telephone: 



(914) G32-5300. Ext. 235 



Bank Street College of Education 

Library 

610 West 112th Street 
New York, New York 10025 



Telephone: 



(212) 663-7200. Ext. 245 



Bernard M. Baruch College 

Library 

156 East 25th Street 

Now York, New York 10010 

Telephone: ' (212) 725-3112 

City University of Nev^ Yor^U 
City College Library 
135th Street at Convent Avenue 
New York, New York 10031 

Telephone: (212) G90-4148 

City University of New YarW 
Graduate School Library 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York. New York 10036 

Telephone: (212)TS3-^.232 

Columbia University 

Teachers Collegc'Library 
525 West 120lh Street 
New York. New York 10027 

Telephone: (212)678-3020 

ERIC Clearinghouse on UrbanrEducatlon 

Teachers College. Columbia Universuy 
525 West 120th Street 
New York. New York 10027 

Telephone: (212) e78-34i,>y 

Fordham University 

Library 

Columbus Avenue and-euTricSimfll 
New York. New York 10022 
^Telephone: (21^3 956-2766 



New York Public Library 

Mid-Manhattan Library 

6 East 40lh Street 

Nev/ York, New York 10016 

Telephone: (212) 790-6591 

New York University 

E.H. Bobs? Library 

MiciciiDtTtt Center 

70 Washington Square Soutrr 

Nevi/ York. New York lOOir 

Teiephorw: (212) 593-3312 

U.S. Offics of Educatian/DHEV/ 

Federal Building C, Room 13940 

26 Federal Plaza 

New York. New York 10007 

New York Institute of Technology 

Library 

Wtisatley Road 

Olfi: Westbiiry, New York 1 1568 
TcteCTone: (516)686-7657 



SUNY at Old Wesibury 

Ltesry 

Olc£ V^eslbury. New York 10301 
Telephone: (516) 876-3152 

SUNY College at Qneonta 

James M. Miirre Llbran- 
OneonJa. New York 12320 

Teleptrane: (607) 431^2453 

SUNY College at Oswegt) 

Penlield Library 
Oswego. ?Uhw York :3-n2.6 

Telephone STtS) 34^-Vr3121 

Board of CooperariveSducstronal Services, Second 
Supervisory Distrrct (B'OCES II) 

201 Sunrise Highway 
Patchogue. New YorK 11772 

Telephone: (516) 289-2200 

Board of Cooperative Educational ServiceFS 

Education Center 
Plattsburgh, New York ;r2901 

Telephone: (5. 18) 56 1-0100 

SUNY College at Plaafesburgh 

Benjamin F. Feinberg L^s^ry ^ 
Beekman Street 
Plattsburgh, New York t:2901 

Tetephone: (518) 5e4-:il81 

SUNY College at^tsds^ 

F;W. Crumb Memor~^r-tibrary 
Potsdam. New York '2676 

Telephone: —15) 268-4991 _ 
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Hunter College 

695 Park Avenue 

New York. Now York 10021 



Telephone: 



(212) 360-5523 
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University of Roctrester 

Education Library 
Rochester. New Yor'.> 14627 

Telephone: (716) 275-4481 
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Richmond Collego 

Library 

130 Stuyvosant Place 

Staton Island. New York 10301 

Telophono: (212) 720-3149 

Wagner College 

Horrman Library 

Stalen Island. Now York 10301 

Telephone: (2 1 2) 390-300 1 



UaiverBity of North Corolina at Chapol Hill 

:,.R. Wiilson Library 

ChapeiHIll, North Carolina 2TzU 

"^lopmone: (9l9) 932-^17 



Charlaste Mecklenburg Schools 

Curriculum Resources Center 
3tiariotte, North Carolina 28201 

nslecihone: (704) 37^-8620 



SUNY at Stony Brook 

Main Library - MIcrolorms Room 

Stony Brook. Now York 11794 

Telephone: (516) 246-5976: 246-7723 

Rockland Community College 

Library Media Center 
145 College Road 
Sufforn. New York 10901 

Telephone: (914) 356-4650 



Unfvesslty of North Caraiina at Charlotte 

\m^Z station 

CrjJSfidle, North Carolina 20223 
' Tetechone: (704) 597-2189 

Westtjnn Carolina University 

Hunter Library 

Cullowhee, North Carolina 28723 
Telaohone: (704) 293-71306 



.Syracuse City School District 

Instructional Resource Center 
910 Erie Boulevard East 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Telephone: (315) 425-4273 



Bizatx-fiih City State Uni'««r8ity 

littleLibrary 
lOt^i Brrkview Drive 
EiU4^th City, North Carolina. 27909 

Teiiipaono: O.tS) 325=0S5t..£M:- 332 



Syracuse University 

Library 

Carnegie Building. Room 230 
SyracuHe. Nev/ York 13210 

Teiephane: , (315) 423-3715 



SUNY College of Utica-Rome 

611 Court Street 
Utlca,New York 13502 

Telephone: (315) 792-3421 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services 

Education Communication Center 
Spring Road 

Verona, New York 13470 

Telephone: (315) 363-8000: 339-3680 

Nassau Board of Cooperative Educational Sffr^ices 

Educational Resource Center 
1196 Prospect Avenue 
Westbury. New York 1 1590 

Telephone: (516)997-8751 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services 

School Services Building 
Yorktown Heights. New York 10598 

Telephone: (914) 245-2700. Ext. 220 



FayedLeville Staisft Jiniv^ity 

Ci3«as?*nEiti^ibrary 

w5?Fellte.ulls, North; CarcxIinaiiWSOl 

T«tt:phQne: (9n9^-4^:i5144 

U?5tV(Qrslty of North Caroima at Greensboro 

Jackson Library 

Grtwnsboro, North CaEOllrta.^"^12 
TatlHihone: (519)37^*^51 

East Carolina UniuBTslfi^ 

JoyWiLibrary 

Gresnvtllo. North Carolina 1 

Teleittrone: (919) 75i*^'57r 



Itorth Carolina State University 

D.H: Biui Library 

Ratw^. North-.Carolina 27*^^ 

'^^mmmQ: (9'19) 7^^-3280 

^ate Department^trl??=tiiilic Instruction 

lEriixalion Information" Csmer 
RoorrrSSI. Education AuUdrng 
RAtoigh, North Caroli^^ii^SnB1 1 

Tetephono: (&191 H29-7904 * 
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North Carolina 



-Appalachian state University 

Boone, North Corolina 2B608 



Telephone: 



(704) 262-2186 
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Horiiiti Dakota 



Urww«sity of North. Dakota 

:S«!C Center 

Giiester Fritz Library 

fffond Forks, North Oakma 55201 

T^iophono: rail) 777^2617 
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Ohio 

University of Akron 

Blorce Library 
Akron, Ohio 44325 

Telephone: (216) 375-7494 



Ohio University 

Library 

Athens, Ohio 45701 

Telephone: (6 14) 594-5367 



Baldwin-Wallace Coliege 

RiUor Library 

57 Easl Eagley Road 

Borea, O^io 44017 

Telephone: (216) 826-2206 



Bowling Green State University 

Library 

Bowling ^Green. Ohio 43403 
Telephone: (419) 372-2362 



University of Cincinnati 
Main Library 
Cincinnati. Ohio 4522'l 

Telephone: (513) 522-7624 



XavierUniversity 

Library 

Victory Parkway and Dana Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45207 

Telephone: (5 13) 745-388 1 

Cleveland State University 

Library 

1983 East 24lh Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

Telephone: (216)687-2374 

Ohio State University 

Center for Vocational Education 
Research Library 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Telephone: (614) 486-3655 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and 

Environmental Education 

1200 Chambers Road. Third Floor 
Columbus. Ohio 43212 

Telephone: (614) 422-67 17 

Ohio Department of Education 

Division of Planning and Evaluation 
Ohio Departments Building 
65 South Front Street 
Coic^nbus. Ohio 43215. 

Tetehone: (614) 466-3825 



Ohio Education Association 

Instruction and Professional Development Division 
225 East Groad Street 
Columbus. Ohio 43216 

Telephone: (614) 228M528 




Ohio State University 

Education Library 
060 ARPS Hall 
1945 North High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Telephone: (614) 422-6275 

Wright State University 

Library 

Dayton, Ohio 45431 

Telephone: (5 13) 873-2925 

Kent State University 

Library 

Kent, Ohio 44242 . 

Telephone: (216) 672-3045 



Miami University 

King Library 
Oxford, Ohio 45058 

Telephone: (513) 529-4141 



University of Toledo 

Carlson Library 

2801 West Bancroft Street 

Toledo. Ohio 43606 

Telephone: (419) 537-2843 



Central State University 

Library 

Wilberforce, Ohio 45384 
Telephone: (513) 376-7212 



Youngstown State University 

William P. Maag Library 
410 Wick Avenue 
Youngstown, Ohio 44555 

Telephone: (216) 746-1851, Ext. 431 



Oklahoma 

East Central OUIahoma State University 

Library 

Ada, Oklahoma 748iiO 

Telephone: (405) 332-8000, Ext. 3255 



Northwestern Oklahoma State University 

Library 

Alva, Oklahoma 73717 
Telephone: (405) 327-1700 



Central State University 

Library 

Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 

Telephone: (405) 34 1-2980, Ext. 494 



University of Oklahoma 

Library 

401 West Brooks, Room 210 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

Telephone: (405) 325-324 1 
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Oklahoma Stato Regents for Higher Education 

500 Education BuildinQ 
State Copitot 

Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 73121 
Tolephono: (405) 521*2444 

Oklahoma State University 

Library 

Stillwater. Oklahoma 74074 

Telephone: (405) 372-6211. Ext. 6065 

Northeaatern Oklahoma State University 

John VauQhan Library 
Tahlequah. Oklahoma 74464 

Telephone: (918) 456-551 1, Ext. 3110 

University of Tulsa 

Harwell Education Library 
600 South Coliego 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74104 

Telephone: (918) 939-635 1» Ext. 315 

Southvreotern Oklahoma State University 

At Harris Library 
Weatherford. Oklahoma 73096 

Telephone: (405) 772-661 1. ExL 5310 



Oregon 

Southern Oregon State College 

Library 

Ashland. Oregon 97520 
Telephone: (503) 482-6443 



Oregon State University 

Library 

Corvallis. Oregon 97331 
Telephone: (603) 754-3331 

University of Oregon 

Library 

Education-Psychology Division 
Eugene. Oregon 97403 

Telephone: (503) 686-3074 



Oregon College of Education 

Library 

Monmouth. Oregon 97361 

Telephone: (503) 838-1220, Ext. 240 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

710 Southwest Second Street 
Portland. Oregon 97204 

Telephone: (503) 248-6922 



Portland State University 

Education Library 

934 Soul hweSt Harrison Street ~ 

Portland. Oregon 97207 

Telephone: (503) 229-3684 



Oregon Department of Education 

Resource Disscminalion Center ^ 
942 Lancaster Drive Northeast 
Salem» Oregon 97310 

Telephone: (503) 378-3566 



Pennsylvania 

Bloomsburg State College 

Harvey A. Andruss Library 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 17815 

Telephone: (717) 389-2900 

California State College 

Library 

.California. Pennsylvania 15419 
Telephone: (4 1 2) 938-409 1 

Cheyney State College 

L.P. Hill Library 

Cheyney, Pennsylvania 19319 

Telephone: (215) 399-6880. Ext. 208 

Clarion State College 

Carlson Library , 
Clarion. Pennsylvania 16254 

Telephone: (814) 226-6000. Ext. 423 

East Stroudsburg State College 

Kemp Library 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 18301 
Telephone: (717)424-3594 

Edinboro Stato College 

Baron-Forness Library 
Edinboro. Pennsylvania 16444 

Telephone: (814)732-2780 

State Library of Pennsylvania 

Room 116, Education Building 
Harrlsburg. Pennsylvania 17126 

Telephone: (717)787-3752 

Indiasta University of Pennsylvania 

Lr^rary 

V.idiana. Pennsylvania 15701 
r^ilephone: (412)357-2338 

Regional Resources Center for Special Education 

443 South Gulph Road 

King of Prussia. Pennsylvania 19406 

Telephone: (215) 265-7321 

Research and Information Services for Education 

198 Allendale Road 

King of Prussia. Pennsylvania 19406 

Telephone: (215) 265-6056 

Kutztown State College 

— — Rohrbach Library 

Kutztown, Pennsylvania 19530 

Telephone: (215)683-3511. Ext. 302 
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Lock Haven State College 

Stevenson Library 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 17745 

Telephone: (7 1 7) 748-535 1 , Ext. 333 

Mansfield State Colloge 

Retan Library 

Mansfield, Pennsylvania 16933 
Telephone: (717) 662-4163 

Pennsylvania State University 

Capitol Campus 
Library 

Middletown. Pennsylvania 17057 
Telephone: (717) 787-7761 

Millersville State College 

Vocational Education Information Network (VEIN) 
Stayer Research and Services 
Millersville. Pennsylvania 17551 

Telephone: (717) 872-5411. Ext. 552 



Bucks County Community College 

Library 
Swamp Road 

Newtown. Pennsylvania 18940 

Telephone: (2 1 5) 968-586 1 , Ext. 307 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. 

1700 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

- Telephone: (215)561-4100 

Saint Joseph's College 

;Drexel Library 
54th and City Avenue 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19131 

Telephone: (215) 879-7557 

School District of Philadelphia 

Pedagogical Library 

21st Street South of the Parkway 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

Telephone: ' (215) 299-7783 

Temple University 

Micromalerials Department 
Thirteenth and Berks Street 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania .19122 

Telephone: (215) 787-8239 

U.S. Office of Education/DHEW 

Region III 

3535 Market Street, Room 16200 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 

Telephone: (215) 596-1035 

University of Pittsburgh 

233 Hillman Library 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260 

Telephone: (412)624-4528 

^ Shlppensbutg^StalejCLoijege 

Library 

Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 17257 
Telephone: (717) 532-9121 

EKLC 



Slippery Rock State College 

Library 

Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 16057 
Telephone: (412) 794-7243 

Pennsylvania State University 

Pattee Library 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 
Telephone: (814) 863-0377 

West Chester State College 

Francis Harvey Green Library 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 19380 

Telephone: (215) 436-2869 



King's College 

D. Leonard Corgan Library 
14 West Jackson Street 
Wiikes-Barre. Pennsylvania 18711 

Telephone: (717) 824-9931 



Wilkes College 

Eugene Shedden Farley Library 
South Franklin at South Street 
Wilkes-Barre. Pennsylvania 18703 

Telephone: (717) 824-4651 



Rhode Island 

University of Rhode Island 

Library 

Kingston, Rhode Island 02881 
Telephone: (401) 792-2653 



Rhode Island College 

James P. Adams Library 
600 Mount Pleasant Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 02908 

Telephone: (401) 836-6600. ExL 240 



South Carolina 

Charleston County Public Schools 

3 Chisolm Street 

Charleston, South Carolina 29401 
Telephone: (803) 722-8461 



Citadel Military College 

Daniel Library 

Charleston, South Carolina 29409 
Telephone: (603) 577-6900, Ext. 2116 



Clemson University 

Robert Muldrow Cooper Library 
Clemson. South Carolina 29631 

Telephone: (603) 656-3027 



South Carolina State Library 

ISOO^Senate Street " 
Columbia, South Carolina 29205 

Telephone: (603) 758-3138 
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Darlington County School District 

255 Blue street • 

Darlington, South Ca-olina 29532 

Telephone: ia03) 393-0477 



George Peabody College for Teachers 



.Education Library 
Nashviiie, Tennessee 37203 

Telephone: (615)327-8184 



South Carolina S;:ate College 

Miller F. Whlttaker library 
Orangeburg. South Carolina 29117 



Telephone: 



(803) 536-7046 



Winthrop College 

Dacus Library 

Oakland Avenue and Eden Terrace 
Rock Hill. South Carolina 29733 

(803) 323-2131 



Telephone: 



South Dakota 



South Dakota State Library 

322 South Fort Street 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 

Telephone: (605) 224-31 3 1 



University of Tennessee at Nashville 
Library 

Tenlh and Charlotte Streets 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Telephone: (615)251-1419 



Texas 

Abilene Christian University 

1600 Campus Court 
Abilene, Texas 79601 

Telephone: (915) 677-1911. Ext. 447 

Education Service Center 

Region XIII 
6504 Tracor Lane 
Austin, Texas 78721 

Telephone: (512) 926-8030. Ext. 47 



University of South Dakota 

Learning Resources Laboratory 

I.D. Weeks Library 

Vermillion. South Dakota 57069 

Telephone: (605) 677-537 1 



Tennessee 

Austin Peay State University 

Woodward Library 
Clarksville, Tennessee 37040 

Telephone: (615) 648-7346 

Tennessee Technological University 

JererWhltson Memorial Library 
Cooksville, Tennessee 38501 

Telephone: (615) 528-3217 

East Tennessee State Universfilx 

Sherrod Library 

Johnson City, Tennessee 37601 
Telephone: (6 1 5) 929-4338 

University of Tennessee 

Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit. 

416 Alumni IHall 

Knoxville. TTsimessee 37916 

Telephone: (6 1 5) 974-3338 



Juarez-Lincoln University 

715 East First Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Telephone: 



(512)474-506-1 



Southwest Educational Developnnent Laboratory 

211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Telephone: (512) 476-6861. Ext, 207 

Texas Education Agency 

Resource Center Library 
ISO East Riverside Drive 
Austin. Texas 76701 

Telephone: (512)475-3567 
University of Texas at Austin 

Library 

Austin. Texas 78712 



Telephone: 



(512)471-3811 



Lamar University 

Mary and John Gray Library 
Beaumont, Texas 77710 



Telephone: 



(713) 838-8810 



West Texas State University 

Cornette Library 
Canyon, Texas 79016 

Telephone: (806) 656-2761 



Memphis Staite University 

John Brister -Library 
Memphis, Tennessee 38152 

Telephone: (901) 454-2208 



Middle Tennessee State University 
Todd Library 

Murfroesboro, Tennessee 37132 
Telephone: (615)898-2819 
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Tex0S A & M University 

.Library 

College Station, Texas 77843 
Telephone: (713) 845-1952 



East Texas State University 

James E. Gilliam Library 
Commerce, Texas 75428 



Telephone: 



(214)468-2962 
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Texas A & I University at Corpus ChrlstI 

Library 

Corpus Chri3U, Texas 78411 
Tolephono: (512)991-6310 



Crystal City Independent School District 

805 East Crockett 
Crystal City. Texas 78839 

Telephone: (512) 374-2353. Sta. 72 



Dallas Baptist College 

Vance Memorial Library 
3000 Fiorina Street 
Dallas. Texas 75211 

Telephone: (214) 331-831 1. Exi. 250 



Dallas Public Library 

1954 Commerce Street 
Dallas. Texas 75201 

Telephone: (214) 748-9071. Ext. 329 



North Texas State University 

Library 

Denton. Texas 76203 

Tetephone: (817)788-2411 



Texas Woman's University 

Library 

Denton, Texas 76204 

Telephone: (817)387-1612 



Pan American University 

Library 

1201 West University Drive 
Edinburg. Texas 78539 

Telephone: (512)381-2751 



Education Service Center 

Region XIX 

6011 Boeing Drive 

El Paso. Texas 79925 

Telephone: (915) 779-3737 



Unlvorolty of Texas at El Paso 

Educollon Library 
El Paso. Texas 79968 

Telephone: (915)747*5417 



Houston Baptist University 

Moody Library 
7502 Fondron Road 
Houston, Texas 77074 

Telephone: (713) 774-7661. Ext. 304 



Texas Southern University 

Library 

3201 Whoolor AvonuQ 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Telephone: (713)527-7150 



University of Houston 

Library 

Houston, Texas 77004 
Talophona: (713)740-3553 

EKLC 



University of Houston at Clear Lake City 

2700 Bay Area Boulevard 
Houston. Texas 77058 

Telephone: (713) 408-9294 



Sam Houston State University 

Huntsvilie. Texas 77340 
Telephone: (713)295-2848 



University of Dallas 

Library 

Irving. Texas 75001 

Telephone: (214) 438-1123 



Central Texas College 

Library 

United States Highway 190 West 
Killeen. Texas 76541 

Telephone: (817)626-1237 



Texas A & I University at Kingsvllle 

James C. Jernlgan Library 
Kingsvllle. Texas 78363 

Telephone: (512) 595-3416 



Texas A & I University at Laredo 

Library 

Laredo. Texas 78040 

Telephone: (512) 722-8002 



Education Service Center 

Region XVII 

700 Texas Commerce Building 
Lubbock. Texas 79401 

Telephone: . (806) 763-4127 



Texas Tech University 

Lubbock. Texas 79409 

Telephone: (806) 742-5257; 742-2241 



Education Service Center 

Region VII) 

100 North Riddle Street 
Mount Pleasant. Texas 75455 

Telephone: (214) 572-6672 



Stephen F. Austin Stete University 

Library 

NocoQdoches, Texas 75961 
Telephone: (7 13) 560-4309 



Ector County Indopondont School District 

Protosslonal Library 
Odessa. Texas 70760 

Telephone: ' (0 15) 332-dlt» I. Ext 07 



University of Houston at Clear Lake City 

Library 

0^5 EaM Shaw 
Pasadena. Texas 77502 

Telephone: (713)488-9204 
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Education Service Center 

Region X 

400 East Spring Vattey 
RIcKardson, Toxas 75080 

Telephone: (214) 231-6301 



University of Texas at Dallas 
Library 

Richardson. Texas 75080 
Telephone: (214)690-2955 

Angeio State University 

2601 West Avenue North 
San Angolo, Texas 76901 

Telephone: (915) 942-2222 



Our Lady of the Lake University 

411 Southwest 24th Street 
San Anlonlo, Toxas 78235 

Telephone: (512) 434-67 1 1. Ext. 27D 

Trlalty University 
Library 

7 15 Stadium Drive 

San Antonio, Texas 78204 

Telephone: (512) 736-8126 

University of Texas at San Antonio 
Library 

£an Antonio, Texas 78285 
Telephone: (512)691-4570 



Southwest Texas State University 

Library 

San Marcos, Texas 78666 
Telephone: (512)392-2191 



East Texas State University at Texarl<ana 

Toxarkana, Toxas 75501 
Telephone: (214) 838-0509 



Texaa Coilege 

Library 

2404 North Grand Avonuo 
Tyler, Toxas 75701 

Telephone: (214) 593-8311 



Texas Eastern University 
Library 

Tyler, Toxas 75701 

Telephone: (214) 506-1471 



Baylor University 

School of Education 
Waco, Toxas 76703 

Telephone: (017) 755-3111 



Education Service Center 

noylon IX 

3014 Old Seymour Road 
Wichita Falls. Texas 70300 

Tolephono: (017)322-3106 
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Utah 



Utah State University 

Merrill Library and Learning Resources Program 

Logan, Utah 84322 

Telephone: (801^ 752-4100 

Weber State Coliego 

Documents Deparlment 
Ogden.Utah 84408 

Telephone: (B01) 399-594 1. Ex?, 485 

Brigham Young University 

Prove, Utah 84602 

Telephone: (301) 374-1211, Ext 3809 



University of Utah 

Marriott Library 

Salt Lake City. Utah 841 12 

Telephone: (801) 581-5563 

Utah State Board of Education 

Research and Development Division 
250 East Fifth Street South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

Telephone; (801) 533-5891 



Vermont 

Twin State Educationai Information System 

Stato Department ol Education 
Montpeller, Vermont 05602 

Telephone; (802)828-3161 

Virginia 

Alexandria City Schools 

Nichols Memorial Professlonnl Library 
3330 King Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22302 

Telephone: (703) 836-6740; 548-5016, Ext. 43 

Arlington Public Schools 

Professional Library 
1426 North Qulncy Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22207 

Tolophono; (703) 558-2836 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics 

Contor lor Applied Linguistics 
1611 North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

Tolophono: (703) 520-4312 

Virginia Polytechnic institute and State University 

Carol M. Newman Library 
Btacksburg, Virginia 24061 

Tolophono; (703) 05 1 -5589 



University of Virginia 

Education Lit)rnry 
300 Rullnor Hall 
Charlollosvillo, Virginia 22901 

Tolophono; (004) 024-7040 
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Fairfax County Public Schools 

Profoaalonal Reference Library 
3500 Old Lee Highway 
Fairfax. Virginia 22030 

Talaphona: (703)591-4514 
George Mason University 

Fenwick. Library 
4400Univor5lty Drivo 
Fairfax. Virginia 22030 

Telephone: (703) 323-2392 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills 

speech Communication Module 

Suite 1001 

5205 Loesburg Pike 

Falls Church. Virginia 22041 

Telephone: (703)379-1888 

Madison College 

Madison Memorial Library 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 

Telephone: (703) 433-6267 



Lynchburg Coiiogo 

Lynchburg, Virginia 24501 

Tetophono: (804) 845-9071. Ext. 271 

Old Dominion University 

• Library 

Norfolk. Virginia 23508 

Telephone: ' (804) 489-6247 

Virginia State College 

Johnston Memorial Library 
Petersburg. Virginia 23803 

Telephone: (804) 526-51 1 1. Ext. 494 

ERIC CloarinGhouse for Handicapped and Gifted 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston. Virginia 22091 

Telephone: (703)^20-3660 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
1 1440 Isaac Newton Square North 
Reston. Virginia 22090 
Telephone; .(703) 471-4602 

Virginia Commonwealth University 
James Branch Cabell Library 
901 Park Avenue 
Richmond. Virginia 23220 

Telephone: (804) 770-6572 

Virginia State Department of Education , 

1312 East Qraco Street, Room 224 
Richmond, Virginia 23218 

Telephone? (004) 770-2068 

Virginia State Rohabllitotlvo School Authority 

327 West Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 

Telephone: (804) 786-8C57 
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College of V\^liliam end Mary 

Earl Gregg Swem Library 
Williamsburg. Virginia 23185 

Telephone: (804) 229-3000. Ext. 405 



Washington 

Bellevue Public Schools 

Educational Service Center 
310 102nd Avenue. Northeast 
Bellevue. Washington 98004 

Telephone: (206) 455-6052 



V^estern Washington State College 

• Bellingham. Washington 98225 
Telephone: (206) 676-3295 



Eastern Washington State College 

Kennedy Memorial Library 
Cheney. Washington 99004 

Telephone: (509) S59-2263 

Central Washington State College 

Library 

Eliensburg. Washington 98926 
Telephone: (509)963-1541 



State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

professional Curriculum Library 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympla. Washington 98504 

Telephone: (206)753-6731 



Educational Service District No. 123 

Road 40 and West Court 
Pasco. Washington 99302 

Telephone: (509) 547-8442 



Washington State University 

Education Library 
130 Cleveland Hall 
Pullman. Washington 99163 

Telephone: . (509)335-4874 



Educational Service District No. 110 

14 10 South 200th Street 
Seattle, Washington 90148 

Telephone; (206) 242-9400. Ext, 45 



Seattle Pacific College 

. Weter Memorial Library 
3307 Third Slroot West 
Seattle, Washington 90119 

Telephone: (206)281-2228 



Seattle School District No. 1 

Marshall Curriculum and Instruction Center 
620 Ravenna Avenue. Northeast 
Seattle, Washington 98105 

Contact: (206) 587-3490 
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University of Washington 

Suzzalio Library 

Soalllo. Washington 98195 

Telephone: (206) 543-4174 



West Virginia 

Bluefield State College 

Library 

Btuefiold. West Virginia 24701 

Telephone: (304) 325-7 102. Ext. 294 

Appalachla Educational Laboratory, Inc. 

Library 

Charlbslon. West Virginia 25325 
Telephone: (304)344-8371 

West Virginia State Department of Education 

1900 Washington Street East, Duiiding B, Room 346 
Charleston. West Virginia 25305 
Tolophono: (304) 348-3952 

Glenvllle State College 

Robert F,Kldd Library 

Glonville, West Virginia 26351 

Telephone: (304) 462-736 1. Ext. 29 1- 



Marshall University 

Research Coordinating Unit 
Huntington, West Virginia 25701 

Telephone: ' (304)696-3180 

West Virginia Colloge of Graduate Studios 

Institute, West Virginia 251 12 
Telephone: (304) 768-9711 

West Virginia Institute of Technology 

Vining Library # 
Montgomery, West Virginia 25136 

Telephone: (304) 442-3237 

West Virginia University 

Library 

Morganlown. West Virginia 26506 
Telephone: (304 ) 293-3640 



West Virginia University 

Special Educntlon Department 
605 Alien Hail 

Morgontown. West Virginia 26506 
Telephone: (304) 293-3450: 293-4 142 



Wisconsin 

University of WIsconsln-Eau Clairo 

Mclntyro Library, 

Park and Gartieid Avenues 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 

Telephone: (715)036-3715 
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University of Wlsconsln-Parkslde 

Library 

Kenosha. Wisconsin 53140 
Telephone: (414)553-2260 

University of Wisconsln-LaCrosse 

" Murphy Library 
^.LaCrosse, Wisconsin 54601 

Telephone: (608) /84-6050 

Mieidlson Public Schools 

professional Library 
545 West Dayton Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 

Telephone: (608)266-6168 

University of WIsconsln-Madlson 

Instructional Materials Center 
Teact>er Educatiorx Building 
225 North Mills 
Madison. Wisconsin 53706 

Telephone: (608) 263-4750 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 

Education 

4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison. Wisconsin 53702 

Telephone: (608) 266-3705 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

Library 

126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

telephone: (608) 266-2529 



University of Wlsconsln-Stout 

Pierce Library 

Monomonic, Wisconsin 54751 
Tolophono: (715) 232-2141 



Alverno College 

Library 

3401 South 39lh Street 
Mllwaukoo, Wisconsin 53215 

Telephone: (414) 671-5400 

University of WIsconsln-Mllwaukee 

Mllwaukoo. Wisconsin 53201 
Tolophono: (4 14) 963-4785 



University of WIsconsln-Oahkosh 

Polk Library 
600 AtgofDa Boulevard 
08hkosh» Wisconsin 54001 
Tolophono: (414)424-3347 

Waukesha County Technical Institute 
Library 

000 Main Street 
Powauked, Wiscon9in.53702 

Telephone: (414) 69 1 -3200 
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University of Wisconsin at Plattevllle 

Karrmann Library 
Plattcvillo. Wisconsin 53618 

Telephone: (608) 342-1646 

University of Wisconsin at River Falls 

Chalmor Oavoo Library 
120 East Cascade Avenue 
River Falls, Wisconsin 54022 

Telephone: (7 15) 425-3552 

University of Wisconsin 

Jim Dan Hill Library 
Superior, Wisconsin 54880 

Telephone: (7 15) 392-8 101. Ext. 34 1 

University of Wisconsin*Whitewater 

Harold Andersen Library 
Whilewalor, Wisconsin 53190 

Telephone: (4 14) 472- 1032 



Wyoming 

Wyoming State Department of Education 

Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 

Telephone: (307) 777-7411 

University of Wyoming 

Coo Library 

Laramie. Wyoming 82071 
Telephone: (307) 766-2174 



United States Territories 



Virgin islands 

College of the Virgin Islands 

St Croix Campus Library 

St Croix, U.S. Virgin Islands 00850 

Telephone: (809) 778>1620, Ext 136 



College of the Virgin Islands 

Library 

St Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands 00801 
Telephone: (809) 774-1252, Ext. 483 



Foreign 



Australia 

Kelvin Grove College of Teacher Education 

Victoria Park Road 

Library 

Kelvin Grove 

Brisbane. Queensland 4059 
Australia 



National Library of Australia 

Parkes Place 
Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 
Australia 

Telephone; 621 1 1 1 (SOT Code 0Q2) 



Mount Gravatt Teachers College 

Library 

Mount Gravatt. Queensland 4122 
Australia 



Guam 



University of Guom 

R.F.K. Memorial Library 
Agana. Guam 96910 



Puerto Rico 

Inter American University of Puerto Rico 

San Juan Campus 
Library 

405 Ponce do Leon Avenue 
Hato Rey. Puerto Rico 00919 

Telephone; (009) 763-3765 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico 

Encarnacion Valdon Library 
Ponce. Puerto Rico 0073t 

Telophono; (809) 044-4 tSO. Ext. 345 

University of Puerto Rico 

Library 
Rio Piedras 
Puerto Rico 00931 
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University of New England 

Dixson Library 
Armldale 2351 
New South Wales 
Australia 



Telephone: 



Armldale 72.291 1 



Macquarle University 

Library 

North Hyde 

New South Wales 2113 
Australia 

Telephone: 086.8000 



University of Queensland 

Library 

St. Lucia 4067 

Queensland 

Australia 



Telephone;' 



073700111 



North Brisbane College of Advanced Education 

Kodron 

Queensland 403 1 
Australia 



Telephone; 



57.7077; Telex: QNOX 42106 
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Western Australian Institute of Technology 

Hayman Road 
South Benlloy 
Western Australia 6102 

Telephone: 69.73B9 



University of Manitoba 

Education Library 
Winnlpoo, Manitoba R3T 2N2 
Canada 

Telephone: (204) 474-8725 



Monash University 

Library 

Wellington Road 
Clayton. Victoria 
Australia 3166 

Telephone: 541-2665 



Canada 

Calgory Board of Education 

Professional Library 
307 55th Avenue. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T2H0A1 
Canada 

Telephone: (403) 253-7271 

University of Calgary 
Library 

2920 24th Avenue. N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T2N IN4 
Canada 

Telephone: (403) 264-5965 



University of Alberta 

Educaiion Library 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2G5 
Canada 

Telephone: (403) 432-3767 

University of Lethbridge 

Library 

4401 University Drive 
Leihbridgc. Alberta T1K 3M4 
Canada 

Telephone: (403) 329-2267 

University of British Columbia 

Library 

2075 Wosbrook Place 

Vancouver, British Columbia V6T 1W5 

Canada 

Telephone: (604) 228-2584 

University of Victoria 

Mcpherson Library 

Vicloria. British Columbia U40W 2Y3 

Canada 

Telephone: (604) 477-69 1 1, Ext. 294 



Brandon University 

Robbins Library 

Brandon, Manitoba R7A 6A9 

Canada 



Mount Allison University 

Ralph Pickard Bell Library 
Sackville. New Brunswick EOA 3C0 
Canada 

Telephone: (506) 536-2040 



Universlte de Moncton 

Bibliotheque Champlaln 
Moncton. Cte. Westmorland 
New Brunswick E1A3E9 
Canada 

Telephone: (606) 858-4094 



Memorial UnWorsUy of Newfoundland 

Education Library 

St. John's, Newfoundland A1C 587 

Canada 

Telephone: (709) 753- 1200 



Nova Scotia Teachers College 

Library 

Truro. Nova Scotia B2N 5G5 
Canada 

Telephone: (902) 859-2iaS.£Jti 59 



University of Guolph 

McLaughlin Library 
Guelph. Ontario N1G 2W1 
Canada 

Telephone: (519) 824-4120. Ext. 3627 



Queen's University 

Library 

Faculty of Education 
Duncan McArthur Hail 
Kingston. Ontario K7L 3N6 
Canada 

Telephone: (705) 547-6635 



University of Western Ontario 

Library 

1137 Western Road 
London. Ontario N6G 1G7 
Canada 

Telephone; (619)670-6307 



National Library of Canada 

395 Wollington Street 
Ottawa. Ontario K1A 0N4 
Canada 

Telephone: (613) 992-0665 



Manitoba Department of Education 

Library 

1101 Portnge Avenue. Room 200 
Wir>nlpeg. Manitoba R3G 0T3 
CarMda 



University of Ottawa 

Paychology and Education Library 
1245 Kilborn Avenue 
Ottawa. Ontario K1H6K9 
Canada 



Telephone; 



(204) 706'0210 
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Brock University 

Library 

St. Catharines, Ontario L2S 3A1 
Canada 

Tolcphono; (416) 684-7201. Ext. 353 



Ontario Institute for Studies In Education 

252 Bioor Street West 
Toronto. Ontario M6P 1G2 
Canada 

Tolophonp: (418) 923-6841. £xl. 202 



Toronto Board of Education 

Education Centre Library 

Reference Service 

155 College Street 

Seventh Floor 

Toronto, Ontario M5T 1P8 

Canada 

Telephone: (416) 362-4931. ExL 437 

Toronto Metropolitan Separate School Doerd 

Professional Library 
* 148 Laird Drive 
Toronto. Ontarlc»'Al4G 3Va 
Canada 



Borough of Horth York 

F.W. Minkler Libr2«y 
5050 Yonge SUcstt. 
Willowdale, Ontancr M2N 5N8 
Canada 

Telephone: (4 16) 225-468 1 

Unlvorsite du Quebec a Chlcoutlml 

Blbiiotheque 

930 est, Jacques Cartler 
Chicoutiml. Quebec 
Canada 

Telephone: (4 18) S45-5624 



Concordia University 

1455 do Maisonouve Boulevard West 
Montreal. Quebec H3G 1M8 
Canada 

Telephone: (514) 879-4444 

McGill University 

Education Library 
3700 McTavish Street 
MontroQi. Quebec H3A 1Y2 
Canada 

Telephone: (514) 392*6849 

Unlverslte do Montreal 

Bibliolhique E.P.C. 

90 Vincent d1ndy. No. 0305 

Montreal, Quebec 

Canada 

Telephone: (514) 343*7242 

Mlnlstere dca Communications 

BibiiolhoquQ Administrative 
675 est boul. St. Cyritto, Edilico Q 
Quebec, Quebec G 1R 4Y7 
Coniida 

Telephone: (410) 643*1515 335 



Unlverslte du Quebec 

Bibliotheque 
435 rue Gagne 
CP. 8000 Rouyn 
Quebec, Quebec J9X 5M5 
Canada 

Telephone: (8 19) 762-0931 

Unlverslte Laval 

Bibliotheque Generate 
Quebec, Quebec G1K 7P4 
Canada 

Telephone: (418)856-2222 

Unlverslte de Sherbrooke 

Bibliotheque Generate 
Boulevard Unlverslte 
Sherbrooke. Quebec J1K 2R1 
t Canada 

Telephone: (8 19) 565-5520 

Unlverslte du Quebec de Trcis Rivieres 

3500 rue de Caurval 

CP. 97 Trols Rivieres, Quebec 

Canada 

University of Reglna 

Education Branch Library 
Reglna, Saskatchewan S4S 0A2 
Canada 

Telephone: (306) 584-4842 



University of Saskatchewan 

College ol Education 
Instructional Resources Center 
Saskatoon. Saskatchewan S7N OWO 
Canada 

Telephone: (306) 343-3793 



Costa Rica 



National University 

Library 
Herodla 
Costa Rica 



Denmark 

National Library of Education 

101, Lerso Parkalle 
DK-2100 Copenhagen O 
' Denmark 

Telephone: (01) 29 82 11 



England 

British Library 

Lending Division 
Boston Spa Welhorby 
West Yorkshire LS23 70Q 
England 

Telephone: (0937) 043434 
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Germany 

Central Education Library 

Uhtandstrasso 96 
1 Berlin 31 
Germany 

U.S. Dependent Schools 

European Area 
Professional Library 
Directorate 
Karlsruhe 
Qntmany 

Tsiephono : 072 1 - 759-6042 



Japan 

University of Taukuba 

Computer Center 
Sakura-mura 
Niiharl-gun 
Ibaraki 

Japan 300-3' 

Telephone: (0298) 53-2451 

Kl Nokuni Yo Bookotore Company, Limited 

17-7 Shinjuku 3 Chomo 
Shin]uku-i^u 
Tokyo 160-91 
Japan 

U.S. Asiatic Company U.S. Asiatic Company, Limited 

1-13-12 Shlmbashi 
Mi Nato-ku 
Tokyo 105 
Japan 



Saudi Arabia 

Ministry of Education 

Data Center 
Riyadh 
Saudi Arabia 

Telephone: 37229 or 23600. Ext 222 

University of Petroleum and Minerals 

Library 
Dhahran 
Saudi Arabia 

Telephone: 43000 6497 



Sweden 

National Library of Education 

Stockholm 23 
Sweden 

Telephone: 08 32 48 70 



Switzerland 

UNESCO - International Bureau of Education 

Documentation Centre 
Palais Wilson 
1211 Geneva 14 
Switzerland 

Telephone: 31 3735 



Mexico 

ARMO National Service 

Center tor information nnd Documontation 
Calzada Atzcapolzalco-La Villa No. 209 
Mexico 16, D.F. 

Telephone: 561 55 00 



Netherlands 
Bernard van Leer Foundation 

Konlnglnnogracht 52 The Hague 
Nothorland3 

Ministry of Education and Sciences 

Library a 
1 Niouwo Uitlog 
The Hague 
Netherlands 



Norway 

Norwegian Royol University 

Education Librory 
Obsorvatoriogt. 1 
09lo2 

Norway o n 

Tolephono: (02) 562485 O O D 
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ERIC/SMEAC ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PRODUCTS (DECEMBER 1976) 



Unless otherwise noted, these products are available in both microfiche 
and paper copy from Educational Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), 
and may be located in liRIC microfiche collections. Most are also 
available in printed Torm from: 

Information Reference Center 
ERIC/SMEilC 

1200 Chambers Road,. 310 
ColTombus, Ohio li3212 

Exceptions to the above availability statements are noted with indi- 
vidual references. Prices quoted are those of the Information Refer- 
ence Center (IRC) as of December 1976, and are subject to change. 
EDRS prices are based on page counts, as indicated in current issues 
of Resources in Education. 



TEACHING ACTIVITIES 

ED 091 172 

John H. Wlieatley and Herbert L, Coon, One Hundred Teaching Activities 
in Environmental Educati on. 1973; 201^ pages. IRC price: $U.05. ^ 

ED 102 031 

John H. Wheatley and Herbert L. Coon, Teaching Activities in Environ - 
mental Education J Volume II . 1971^: 200 pages. IRC price: $U .65* 

ED 125 868 

John H. VJheatley and Herbert B% Cdbn, Teaching Activities in Environ - 
mental Education, Volume III . 1975; 195 pages. IRC price: $U.OO. 

ED (number not assigned as of December 1976) 

Herbert L. Coon and Michele Y. Alexander, Energy Activities for the 
Classroom. 1976; 1^5 pages. IRC price: $14.50. 

ED (number not assigned as of December 1976) 

Mary Lynne Bowman and Herbert L. Coon, Environmental Education in the 
Urban Setting; Rationale and Teaching Activities (in process ) . 

ED (number not assigned as of December 1976) 

Judith M. Schultz and Herbert L. Coon, Population Education Activities . 
for the ClassrooM (in process). 



CASE STUDIES 

ED (number not assigned as of December^ 1976) 

Clay A. Schoenfeld and John F. Disinger, Envj.ronmental Education in 
Action-I: Case Studies of Selected Proprams (in process). 
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PR0JECT/PR0GRA14 DIHECTOEIES 

ED 071 881 (ncrt available from IRC)- 

John F. Dislnger^ A Directory of Erojects and Programs in Environ - 
mental Education for Elementary ami Secondary Schools^ 1972; 530 
pages . 

ED 086 ^58 

John Disinger and Beverly Lee, A Directory of Prv-^Jects and 
Programs in Environmental Education for Elementary and Sacondary 
Schools , 2nd edition, 1973; 6b6 pages. IRC price: $> ,50. 

ED Ilk 259 

John F. Disinger, A Directors' of Projects and Programs xn Environ - 
mental Education , 3rd edition^ 1975; U09 pages. IRC price: W^2^. 

ED (number not assigned as of December 1976) 

John F. Disinger, A Directory of Projects and Programs in Environ - 
mental Education , Uth edition, 1976; 314-0 pages, IRC price: ^ 



STATE-LEVEL REPORTS 

ED 085 262 (not available from IRC) 

John F. Disinger and Beverly M. Lee, S tate Directories in Environ -^ 
mental Education: USQE Rpgion I , 1973^ ^?^ pages. 

ED 087 26k (not available from IRC) 

John F. Disojiger and Beverly M. Lee, State Directories ±n Environ - 
mental Education; USOE Re^rjons II and III . 1973; 191 mages. 

ED 086 ^13 (not available from ZRC) 

John F. Disinger and Beverly H. Lee, State Directories in Environ - 
mental Education: USOE Regions IV and V . 1973; lb5 pages. 

ED 086 ^Ik (not available from IRC) 

John F, Disinger and Beverly M. Lee, State Directories in Environ - 
mental Education: USOE Regions VI and VII . 1973; 6b pages. 

ED 086 ^1^ (not available from IRC) 

John F. Disinger and Beverly M. ,Lee, State Directories in Environ -^ 
mental Education: USOE Regions VIII, IX, and X . 1973; l6^ pages. 

ED 121 628 

John F. Disinger and Mary Lynne Bowman, Enviro nmental Education 1 97^: 
A State-by-St9te Report . 1975; 32k pages. IRC price: ^6.^0. ' 
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COMPILATIONS 

Ed 096 1^7 (not available from EDRS). 

Robert E. Roth and others, Environmental Education A bstracts and 
Index from RESEARCH IN EDUCATION, 1966-1972 ."^:973l — 2^0 pages. 
IKC price: $15.00. " 

ED (number not assigned as of December 1976) 

Robert E. Roth and others, Envj_ronmental Educatio n Abstracts and 
Ind3x from RESEARCH IN EDUCATION, 1973-1973 (in process)^ 



REVIEWS J SUMMARIES, GUIDES 

ED 0^9 913 . . 

Stanley L. Helgeson and others, A Review of Environmental Education 
f or Elementary and Secondary Teachers . 1971; 106 pages. IRC price: 



ED 0^9 91I4 

Stanley L. Helgeson and others, A Review of Environmental Education 
f or T-:achers of Urban/Disadvantaiid" : 1971; I67 pages. IRC price: : 
$u . cb> . 

ED 059 915 

Stanley L. Helgeson and others, A Review of Environmental Education • 
for School Administrators . 1971j 17b pages. IRC price: $1|.05. 

ED 068 3^9 

Robert E. Roth and Stanley L. Helgeson, A Review of Research Related 
to Environmental Education . 1972; ^6 pagesl IRC price: $1,8^^. 

ED 108 866 

Richard Rocchio and Eve Lee, On Being a Master Planner... A Step-by - 
Step Guide, from a Nationwide Study of Environmental Education Pl'an- 
■ flin^ 197U; 165 pages. IRC prise: $i|.05. 

ED (number not assigned as of December 1976) 

Robert E. Roth, A Review of Resc3arch Related to Environmental Educa- 
tion, 1973-1976 . 197b; 72 pages. TRC nri ce ; ^ 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
ED 119 982 

Robert Marlett, Current Ia.s\ies in Environmental Education 1975 : 
Selected Papors from the Fourth Annual Conference of the National 
Association for Environmental Education . 1975: 129 pages. IRC~ 
price: $3.25. j 

ED (number not assigned as of Dc3cember 1976) 

Robert Marlett, Current Issues in Environmental Education II: Sslected 
Papers from the Fifth Annual Conference of tho National AssoiMation for" 
iiinvironmontal Education . 1976; 200 pages. IRC price: 
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ALLIANCE FOn ENVinOMEHTAL EDUCATION 



Rudolph J. H. Schafer and John F. Disinger, Environmental Education 
Perspe ct ives and Prospoctives t Key Fj.ndin gs and Major Reconmenciations 
(of the July 197^ Snowmass Conrerence; . 1975 j '<^^ pages. IRC prxce: 
$1.00. 

ED 121 6l2 . ^ -, . • 

Rudolph J. H. Schafer and John F. Disinger, Environmental Education 
Perspec tives and Prospectives : Supporting; Documentation (.of the 
July 197^" Snowmass Conference). 1975 j «7 pages. IRC price: 5p2.00. 
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